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The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present  The 
occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion. 
As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We  must 
disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our  country. 

— Abraham  Lincoln 


This  year  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  foremost  professional  military  jour¬ 
nal  in  the  world  dedicated  to  joint 
warfighting.  General  Colin  Powell  in¬ 
augurated  Joint  Force  Quarterly  in  1993  in  response 
to  profound  change  in  the  national  security  envi¬ 
ronment.  He  encouraged  its  readers  to  think  in  in¬ 
novative  ways  and  contribute  provocative  ideas. 

My  predecessors  nurtured  JFQ  to  spur  debate. 
Although  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall  provided 
a  tremendous  impetus  for  change,  the  journal  has 
emerged  as  a  forum  for  examining  critical  ideas 
on  joint  warfighting  in  the  last  decade.  Debates 
over  the  maturation  of  jointness  have  been 
prompted  by  the  experience  of  Desert  Storm, 
Provide  Comfort,  Deliberate  Force,  Restore  Hope, 
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Allied  Force,  Southern  Watch,  Northern  Watch, 
Enduring  Freedom,  and  Iraqi  Freedom.  These  op¬ 
erations  have  also  informed  the  discussion  of  the 
revolution  in  military  affairs  and  myriad  ways  to 
transform  the  Armed  Forces  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  21st  century. 

Those  contributors  who  rose  to  the  occasion 
and  shared  their  ideas  in  the  pages  of  JFQ  illus¬ 
trated  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln's  dictum  on  dogma. 
They  demonstrated  the  potentiality  of  creative 
thinking.  The  journal  has  been  instrumental  in 
stimulating  new  ideas  among  military  profession¬ 
als  and  defense  analysts. 

In  fighting  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  joint 
warfighting  remains  as  important  as  ever.  Both 

(continued  on  page  4) 
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This  special  tenth  anniversary  issue  of  Joint  Force 
Quarterly  presents  a  selection  of  articles  previously 
published  in  the  journal.  Since  the  appearance  of  the 
inaugural  issue  in  Summer  1993,  almost  600  authors 
have  contributed  a  range  of  feature  articles  and  re¬ 
views.  The  contributions  reprinted  herein  thus  repre¬ 
sent  only  a  small  fraction  the  literature  dedicated  to 
fostering  joint  culture  within  the  Armed  Forces  that 
has  become  the  hallmark  of  JFQ.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  update  or  otherwise  amend  the  articles 
in  this  anniversary  issue.  Similarly,  the  biographical 
details  accompanying  them  reflect  the  rank  or  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  authors  at  the  time  the  articles  were  origi¬ 
nally  published.  All  contributions  are  reproduced 
with  original  pagination  and  issue  markings  at  the 
bottom  corner  of  each  page.  However,  a  ring  folio 
number  0  has  been  added  which  corresponds  to  the 
accompanying  table  of  contents.  JFQ 
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Kathleen  Mahoney-Norris  ■  Air  Command  and  Staff  College 
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(continued  from  page  1) 

U.S.  and  allied  servicemen  and  women  are  not 
just  debating  the  best  means  to  conduct  joint  op¬ 
erations — they  are  living  them  each  day  in  far- 
flung  corners  of  the  world. 

Joint  warfighting  is  now  the  baseline  of  how 
we  conduct  business.  Coordination  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  allied  governments  and  mili¬ 
taries,  and  nongovernmental  organizations  is 
here  to  stay.  But  the  field  remains  open  for  dis¬ 
cussing  national  security  policy,  operational  strat¬ 
egy,  military  integration,  and  other  issues  as  well 
as  joint  matters. 

Although  younger  men  and  women  in  uni¬ 
form  have  become  accustomed  to  operating  in  a 
joint  environment,  we  cannot  afford  to  fall  into 
the  trap  of  treating  our  current  way  of  fighting  as 
dogma.  Joint  warfighting  and  doctrine  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing.  The  transformation  of  the 
Armed  Forces  requires  hard  thinking.  We  must 
continually  reevaluate  our  progress  and  challenge 
every  notion  we  feel  comfortable  with.  Comfort 
leads  to  complacency,  which  we  cannot  afford. 
The  threat  to  the  Nation  and  our  liberties  is  real. 
Spirited  debate  should  never  stop  as  we  continue 
striving  for  excellence. 

Military  transformation  is  largely  an  intellec¬ 
tual  process — and  the  pen  is  a  forceful  way  of 
breathing  life  into  that  process.  I  urge  you  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  JFQ  as  a  forum  to  challenge  conven¬ 
tional  thinking  and  develop  future  strategies  and 
concepts  for  joint  warfighting. 

Enjoy  reading  the  selection  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished  over  the  last  decade  that  are  reprinted  in 
this  10th  anniversary  issue.  I  congratulate  the 
contributors  and  the  editorial  staff  for  making 
the  journal  an  influential  venue  for  exchanging 
ideas  on  jointness.  And  I  thank  the  many  hands 
that  helped  it  reach  this  milestone.  But  it  is  not 
the  time  to  rest  on  our  laurels.  I  urge  readers  and 
contributors  alike  to  keep  those  great  ideas  flow¬ 
ing  into  JFQ — let's  continue  to  actively  debate 
those  ideas  essential  to  fighting  and  winning 
America's  wars. 

Let  me  iterate  that  challenge  which  General 
Powell  provocatively  stated  in  the  inaugural  issue 
of  the  journal:  "Read  JFQ.  Study  it.  Mark  it  up — 
underline  and  write  in  the  margins.  Get  mad. 
Then  contribute  your  own  views.  We  want  to 
hear  from  you.  We  need  to  hear  from  you.  For  it 
is  only  you  and  your  buddies  who  can  make  JFQ 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  read  and  influential 
journals  in  our  profession." 

RICHARD  B.  MYERS 
Chairman 

of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
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By  SAMUEL  P.  HUNTINGTON 


Few  issues  are  more  important  than  the 
roles  and  missions  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  major  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  international  system  and 
of  serious  challenges  to  national  security. 
This  is  not,  however,  the  first  time  the  Na¬ 
tion  has  faced  such  challenges.  At  the  birth 
of  the  Republic  we  had  to  establish  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  forces  to  deal  with  threats 
from  Europe.  With  the  end  of  the  Napole¬ 
onic  era  our  national  defense  changed  dra¬ 
matically  as  did  the  Armed  Forces.  This  situa¬ 
tion  remained  fixed  in  its  essentials  until  the 
close  of  the  19th  century  when  America 
emerged  as  a  world  power.  At  that  time  the 
Nation  consigned  the  Indian-fighting  Army 


This  article  is  based  on  an  address  delivered  on  December  1,  1992  to  a  symposium 
on  "Non-Traditional  Roles  for  the  U.S.  Military  in  the  Post-Cold  War  Era"  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  National  Defense  University  in  Washington,  D.C. 


and  the  commerce-protecting  Navy  to  his¬ 
tory  and  in  their  stead  created  an  Army  de¬ 
signed  for  big  wars  and  a  Navy  for  big  battles. 
That  system  served  us  well  throughout  two 
world  wars.  But  by  the  late  1940s  with  the 
advent  of  the  Cold  War  we  needed  a  new  De¬ 
fense  Establishment.  Now  that  conflict  is 
over,  and  once  again  the  Nation  must  debate 
the  nature  of  our  national  interests  and  the 
roles  of  the  Armed  Forces,  just  as  earlier  gen¬ 
erations  did  in  1784,  1815,  1898,  and  1946. 
In  effect,  we  have  to  move  on  to  a  fifth  phase 
of  American  defense  policy. 

Nontraditional  and  Nonmilitary 

The  term  nontraditional  roles  obviously 
implies  a  distinction  between  traditional  and 
nontraditional  military  roles.  The  traditional 
roles  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  presumably 
continue,  but  in  this  fifth  phase  of  American 
military  history  the  services  will  perform 
new  nontraditional  roles.  Some  new  roles 
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have  evolved,  others  have  been  promoted  by 
the  Congress,  in  particular  by  Senator  Sam 
Nunn,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  It  is  largely 
due  to  his  leadership  that  the 
Defense  Authorization  Act  of 
1993  encouraged  the  Armed 
Forces  to  conduct  an  anti-drug 
campaign  targeted  at  inner-city 
youths,  to  provide  role  models 
for  youth  and  health  care  to  un¬ 
derserved  communities,  and  to 
address  domestic  ills  by  improv¬ 
ing  the  environment  and  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  conditions.  In  a  speech  in 
the  Senate,  Senator  Nunn  stated: 

While  the  Soviet  threat  is  gone ,  at  home  we  are 
still  battling  drugs ,  poverty \  urban  decay,  lack  of  self¬ 
esteem,  unemployment,  and  racism.  The  military  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  solve  these  problems _ But  I  am  con¬ 

vinced  that  there  is  a  proper  and  important  role  the 
Armed  Forces  can  play  in  addressing  these  pressing 
issues.  I  believe  we  can  reinvigorate  the  military's 
spectrum  of  capabilities  to  address  such  needs  as  de¬ 
teriorating  infrastructure ,  the  lack  of  role  models  for 
tens  of  thousands  if  not  millions  of  young  people, 
limited  training  and  education  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged,  and  serious  health  and  nutrition 
problems  facing  many  of  our  citizens,  particularly 
our  children. 1 


These  clearly  seem  to  be  nontraditional 
roles.  But  are  they  really?  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  almost  no  conceivable  roles  in  this 
new  phase  of  our  history  that  the  Armed 
Forces  have  not  performed  in  the  past.  The 
distinction  to  be  made  is  not  between  tradi¬ 
tional  and  nontraditional  roles  but  between 
military  and  nonmilitary  roles  or,  more  pre¬ 
cisely,  between  combat  missions  and  non¬ 
combat  missions.  The  purpose  of  the  Armed 
Forces  is  combat:  to  deter  and  defeat  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  United  States.  That  is  their  prin¬ 
cipal  role  or  raison  d'etre,  the  justification  for 
expending  the  resources  needed  to  establish 
and  maintain  them.  Forces  created  to  per¬ 
form  that  role,  however,  can  be — and  have 
been  throughout  our  history — employed  in 
noncombat,  nonmilitary  uses. 


Samuel  P.  Huntington  is  the  Eaton  Professor  of  the  Science 
of  Government  and  Director  of  the  John  M.  Olin  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  at  Harvard  University.  Among  his  many 
acclaimed  publications  is  The  Soldier  and  the  State:  The 
Theory  and  Politics  of  Civil-Military  Relations. 


For  over  three  decades  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  trained  all 
of  the  Nation's  engineers,  civilian  as  well  as 
military.  Throughout  the  19th  century  the 
Army  engaged  in  the  economic  and  political 
development  of  the  country.  It  explored  and 
surveyed  the  West,  chose  sites  for  forts  and 
planned  settlements,  built  roadways,  and  de¬ 
veloped  waterways.  And  for  years  the  Army 
performed  roles  that  now  are  performed  by 
agencies  like  the  National  Weather  Service 
and  the  Geological  Survey.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
pioneered  the  development  of  the  telegraph 
and  telephone.  The  Navy  was  equally  active 
in  exploration  and  scientific  research.  Naval 
ships  explored  the  Amazon,  surveyed  the 
coastlines  of  North  and  South  America,  laid 
cables  on  the  ocean  floor,  and  gathered  sci¬ 
entific  data  from  around  the  world.  They 
also  policed  the  slave  trade.  Naval  officers 
negotiated  dozens  of  treaties  and  oversaw 
lighthouses,  life-saving  services,  coastal  sur¬ 
veys,  and  steamboat  inspection.  The  Army 
ran  civil  governments  in  the  South  during 
Reconstruction  and  at  the  same  time  gov¬ 
erned  Alaska  for  ten  years.  It  was,  of  course, 
frequently  called  upon  to  intervene  in  labor 
strikes  and  domestic  unrest.  The  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  constructed  public  buildings 
and  canals  and  other  civil  works  including 
the  Panama  Canal.  Soldiers  helped  to  com¬ 
bat  malaria  in  Panama  and  cholera,  hunger, 
and  illiteracy  in  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  Nicaragua. 
They  also  established  schools,  built  works 
projects,  promoted  public  health,  organized 
elections,  and  encouraged  democracy  in 
those  countries.  In  the  1930s  the  Army  took 
on  the  immense  task  of  recruiting,  organiz¬ 
ing,  and  administering  the  Civilian  Conser¬ 
vation  Corps. 

After  recent  hurricanes  in  Florida  and 
Hawaii  many  people  hailed  the  superb  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  disaster  re¬ 
lief  as  evidence  of  a  new  role.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  incorrect.  The  services  have 
regularly  provided  such  relief  in  the  past.  As 
an  official  Army  history  puts  it,  in  the 
decades  of  the  1920s  and  1930s,  "The  most 
conspicuous  employment  of  the  Army 
within  the  United  States  . . .  was  in  a  variety 
of  tasks  that  only  the  Army  had  the  resources 
and  organization  to  tackle  quickly.  In  floods 
and  blizzards  and  hurricanes  it  was  the  Army 
that  was  first  on  the  spot  with  cots,  blankets, 
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and  food."2  This  has  been  true 
throughout  our  history.  It  is  hard 
to  think  of  a  nonmilitary  role 
without  precedent  for  such  roles  are  as  Amer¬ 
ican  as  apple  pie. 


Future  Roles  and  Missions 

Throughout  our  history,  however,  non¬ 
military  roles  have  never  been  used  to  jus¬ 
tify  maintaining  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
overall  size,  composition,  and  organization 
as  well  as  recruitment,  equipping,  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  services  have  been  based  on  our 
national  interests  and  the  missions — the 
combat  missions — to  be  performed.  In  this 
fifth  phase  of  American  defense  policy  the 
roles  of  the  Armed  Forces  remain  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  ever.  There  are  three  roles  that  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  today. 

Maintaining  Superiority.  For  the  first  time 
in  sixty  years,  no  major  power,  no  rival,  poses 
a  national  security  challenge  to  the  United 
States.  We  need  defense  policy  and  the  capa¬ 
bility  not  to  contain  or  deter  an  existing 
threat  as  was  the  case  during  the  Cold  War, 
but  rather  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  a  new 
threat.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  we  must 
maintain  a  substantial,  invulnerable  nuclear 
retaliatory  capability  and  deploy  forces  in 
both  Europe  and  Asia  to  reassure  allies  and  to 
preclude  German  or  Japanese  rearmament. 
We  must  also  maintain  both  technological 
and  maritime  superiority,  and  provide  a  base 
for  the  rapid  and  effective  development  of  a 
new  enhanced  defense  capability  if  a  major 
threat  should  begin  to  emerge. 


Regional  Security.  Significant  threats  exist 
to  our  national  interests  in  Southwest  and 
East  Asia,  and  we  must  have  the  capability  to 
deal  with  them  as  we  did  in  the  Gulf  War.  To 
deter  or  defeat  regional  aggression  the 
United  States  needs  light  and  heavy  land 
forces,  tactical  aviation,  naval  and  Marine 
forces  designed  to  fight  from  the  sea  against 
enemies  on  land,  and  the  sealift  and  airlift 
to  deploy  forces  rapidly  to  the  scene  of  com¬ 
bat.  Ideally  the  United  States  should  be  able 
to  fight  the  equivalent  of  the  Gulf  War.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin's  "Option  C" 
purportedly  would  provide  this  capability. 
Whether  in  five  years  the  Armed  Forces  will 
be  able  to  mount  an  operation  like  Desert 
Storm  against  an  enemy  similar  to  Iraq  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

Our  decisive  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
however,  makes  it  unlikely  that  we  will  be 
able  to  repeat  that  victory.  Major  regional 
aggressors  in  the  future  are  likely  to  possess 
and  use  nuclear  weapons.  This  reality  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  reply  of  the  Indian  defence 
minister  who,  when  asked  what  lesson  he 
drew  from  the  Gulf  War,  said:  "Don't  fight 
the  United  States  unless  you  have  nuclear 
weapons."3  Likely  aggressors — North  Korea, 
Iran,  Iraq,  et  al. — are  intent  on  acquiring  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  But  until  they  get  them  the 
probability  of  stability  in  their  respective  re¬ 
gions  is  reasonably  high.  Once  they  do  ac¬ 
quire  these  weapons,  however,  the  likeli¬ 
hood  they  will  use  them  is  high.  In  all 
probability  the  first  sure  knowledge  the 
world  will  have  that  such  powers  possess  a 
usable  nuclear  weapon  will  be  the  explosion 
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Nontraditional  Roles 

What  do  the  Armed  Forces  need  in 
order  to  carry  out  nontraditional  roles? 
More  training,  equipment?  New  doc¬ 
trine?  Different  organization?  Nontradi¬ 
tional  roles  are  really  crisis  response 
roles.  It  is  fine  to  call  a  role  nontradi¬ 
tional,  but  one  also  ought  to  talk  about 
crisis  response. 

The  military  is  taught  to  respond  to 
crises,  to  make  decisions  when  all  the 
facts  are  not  in.  This  is  what  service 
schools  teach:  to  take  action  under 
pressure,  work  as  a  team,  and  trou¬ 
bleshoot;  to  organize,  reorganize,  es¬ 
tablish  task  forces,  and  do  task  reorga¬ 
nization  and  tailoring.  So  in  many 
respects  the  military  is  already  pre¬ 
pared,  no  matter  what  the  service: 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force,  or 
Coast  Guard.  Some  additional  training 
may  be  needed,  but  one  should  not  get 
hung  up  on  the  idea  that  somehow  a 
whole  new  force  is  needed. 

— General  John  R.  Galvin, 

USA  (Ret.) 


of  a  weapon  on  the  territory  of  one  of  their 
neighbors.  Such  an  act  is  likely  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  massive  conventional  offensive 
to  quickly  occupy  Seoul,  Saudi  oil  fields,  or 
whatever  other  target  the  aggressor 
has  in  mind.  That  is  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  type  of  regional  threat  that  we 
may  confront,  and  perhaps  the 
most  probable. 

Coping  with  that  kind  of  ag¬ 
gression  will  place  new  demands — 
nontraditional  demands — on  the 
Armed  Forces.  They  will  have  to 
fight  an  enemy  who  has  a  small  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  little  or  no  inhibition 
to  use  them.  To  deter  this  first  use  by  a  rogue 
state,  the  United  States  will  have  to  threaten 
massive  retaliation,  possibly  nuclear.  The 
principal  role  of  Strategic  Command  in  the 
coming  years  will  be  to  maintain  nuclear 
peace  in  the  Third  World. 

Foreign  Internal  Defense.  The  Armed 
Forces  may  have  to  intervene  quickly  and  ef¬ 
fectively  in  countries  important  to  our  na¬ 
tional  security  interests  in  order  to  restore  a 
government  to  power  that  has  been  over¬ 
thrown,  remove  a  hostile  regime,  protect 
American  lives  and  property  abroad,  rescue 
hostages,  eliminate  terrorists, 
destroy  drug  traffickers,  or  en¬ 
gage  in  other  actions  which 
normally  fall  under  the  rubric 
of  low  intensity  conflict. 
Whether  or  not  a  state  is  ag¬ 
gressive  or  pacific,  reasonably 
decent  or  totally  threatening, 
depends  overwhelmingly  on 
the  nature  of  its  government. 
President  Clinton  has  appro¬ 
priately  said  that  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  democracy  should  be 
a  central,  perhaps  even  the 
central,  theme  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  In  those  areas  critical 
to  our  national  security,  the 
United  States  has  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  governments 
that  are  friendly  and  demo¬ 
cratic  and  to  overthrow  those 
that  are  unfriendly  and  un¬ 
democratic. 

This  requirement  also 
emphasizes  a  new  role  for  the 
Armed  Forces:  targeting  dic¬ 
tatorships  and  their  leaders. 


it  is  hard  to  think  of  a 
nonmilitary  role  with¬ 
out  precedent  for  such 
roles  are  as  American 
as  apple  pie 


In  the  Gulf  War,  the  U.S. -led  coalition  de¬ 
graded  by  more  than  50  percent  the  capabil¬ 
ity  of  the  Iraqi  military,  and  also  brought 
Iraqi  society  to  a  virtual  standstill.  But  that 
tremendous  use  of 
force  failed  to  eliminate 
the  true  villains  of 
peace,  Iraq's  govern¬ 
ment.  The  elimination 
of  Saddam  Hussein  was 
an  established  U.S.  ob¬ 
jective,  although  not 
one  endorsed  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  it  was  not  achieved.  In¬ 
deed,  during  the  last  decade,  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  eliminate  three  hostile  dictators: 
Khadaffi,  Noriega,  and  Saddam  Hussein.  We 
only  succeeded  in  the  case  of  Noriega,  and 
that  took  time  and  caused  us  some  embar¬ 
rassment  because  it  involved  a  tiny  country 
about  which  American  intelligence  must 
have  been  the  best  in  the  world.  Targeting 
and  incapacitating  dictatorial  governments 
will  be  an  important  role  for  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  coming  years,  and  it  is  one 
with  respect  to  which  our  capabilities  are 
now  sadly  deficient. 

Future  Challenges 

Besides  the  military  roles  which  the 
Armed  Forces  can  expect  to  perform  in  the 
post-Cold  War  world,  what  are  the  appropri¬ 
ate  nonmilitary — or  civilian — roles  that 
loom  on  the  horizon?  As  indicated  previ¬ 
ously,  these  roles  have  been  historically  nu¬ 
merous  and  diverse,  and  no  reason  exists  to 
suggest  that  they  will  not  be  continued.  Fu¬ 
ture  missions  could  involve  the  following: 

T  domestic  activities  as  highlighted  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Nunn  and  in  the  Defense  Authorization  Act 
▼  humanitarian  assistance  at  home  and 
abroad  when  welcomed  by  local  governments 

T  peacekeeping  at  the  invitation  of  the  par¬ 
ties  involved  in  the  conflicts. 

There  is  another  type  of  mission — one 
about  which  questions  have  arisen — illus¬ 
trated  by  the  crisis  in  Somalia.  Should  the 
Armed  Forces  provide  humanitarian  assis¬ 
tance  in  those  situations  where  such  efforts 
are  likely  to  be  opposed  by  one  or  more  of  the 
conflicting  parties?  Clearly  some  form  of  in¬ 
ternational  authorization,  presumably  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  United  Nations,  is  a  prerequisite 
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it  is  morally  unjustifiable 
and  politically  indefensible 
that  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  should  be  killed  to 
prevent  Somalis  from  killing 
one  another 


for  action  by  the  United 
States.  This  occurred  with 
the  precedent-breaking 
U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  688  that  au¬ 
thorized  intervention  by 
U.S.,  British,  and  French 
forces  in  order  to  protect 
the  Kurds  in  northern 
Iraq.  The  United  Nations  has  also  given  ap¬ 
proval  to  deploy  outside  military  forces  in 
Bosnia  as  well  as  in  Somalia  to  assist  with  the 
provision  of  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
innocent  victims  of  civil  war  and  anarchy. 


Defining  the  Limits 

The  goal  of  our  involvement  in  such  sit¬ 
uations  is  presumably  to  ensure  that  relief 
supplies  reach  the  intended  beneficiaries. 
This  means  that  the  Armed  Forces  should  be 
able  to  act  militarily  to  prevent  or  eliminate 
hostile  action  against  efforts  to  deliver  relief 
supplies.  While  that  is  certainly  an  appropri¬ 
ate  response,  there  is  a  need  to  define  the 
limits  of  U.S.  involvement  in  such  missions, 
and  this  gives  rise  to  two  problems. 

First,  so  long  as  the  conditions  in  the 
country  concerned  remain  violent,  external 
military  force  will  be  required  to  ensure  that 
food  and  medical  supplies 
reach  their  intended  recipi¬ 
ents.  If  the  United  Nations  is 
unable  to  provide  those 
forces,  this  could  mean  an 
extended  if  not  indefinite 
American  commitment.  This 
is  not  a  Gulf  War-type  situa¬ 
tion  where  it  was  possible  to 
drive  the  invading  Iraqi 
forces  out  of  Kuwait  and 
then  pack  up  and  go  home. 
In  the  case  of  Bosnia  it  could 
mean  waiting  for  the  South 
Slavs  or  other  conflicting 
parties  to  resolve  their  differ¬ 
ences  by  political  or  military 
means  before  extricating  our¬ 
selves.  And  that  could  take  a 
very,  very  long  time. 

Second,  there  is  the 
problem  of  becoming  an  ac¬ 
tive  participant  in  the  con¬ 
flict  in  the  country  con¬ 
cerned.  One  or  more  parties 
in  that  conflict  may  perceive 


Roles,  Missions,  and 
Functions 

The  terms  roles ,  missions ,  and  func¬ 
tions  are  often  used  interchangeably, 
but  the  distinctions  among  them  are 
important.  Roles  are  the  broad  and  en¬ 
during  purposes  for  which  the  services 
were  established  by  Congress  in  law. 
Missions  are  the  tasks  assigned  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  combatant  commanders  in  chief 
(CINCs).  Functions  are  specific  respon¬ 
sibilities  assigned  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  enable  the 
services  to  fulfill  their  legally  estab¬ 
lished  roles.  Simply  stated,  the  primary 
function  of  the  services  is  to  provide 
forces  that  are  organized,  trained,  and 
equipped  to  perform  a  role— to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  CINC  in  the  accomplishment 
of  a  mission. 

— From  the  Chairman’s  “Report  on 
the  Roles,  Missions,  and  Func¬ 
tions  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States”. 


any  outside  involvement 
as  a  hostile  act.  Thus  by 
deploying  American 
troops,  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  local  com¬ 
batants,  we  become  the 
enemy.  Inevitably  while 
we  are  there  for  humani¬ 
tarian  purposes  our  pres¬ 
ence  has  political  and 
military  consequences. 

The  United  States  has  a 
clear  humanitarian  inter¬ 
est  in  preventing  geno¬ 
cide  and  starvation,  and 
Americans  will  support 
intervention  to  deal  with 
such  tragedies  within  lim¬ 
its.  When  Somali  clans  or  b 
Slavic  factions  fight  each  <§ 
other,  we  may  attempt  to  | 
mitigate  the  horrendous  f 
consequences  that  flow  1 
from  the  violence.  Under  | 
such  circumstances  the 
Nation  may  even  accept  some  American  ca¬ 
sualties.  But  the  United  States  has  no  interest 
in  which  clan  dominates  Somalia,  or  where 
boundary  lines  are  drawn  in  the  Balkans. 
Americans  will  not  support  intervention 
which  appears  to  be  directed  towards  politi¬ 
cal  goals.  It  is  morally  unjustifiable  and  polit¬ 
ically  indefensible  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  should  be  killed  to  prevent  So¬ 
malis  from  killing  one  another. 

The  Armed  Forces  can  and  should,  if  it  is 
appropriate,  be  put  to  a  variety  of  civilian 
uses,  including  domestic  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  renewal,  humanitarian  and  disaster 
relief  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  peace¬ 
keeping  operations.  The  military  should 
only  be  given  military  missions  which  in¬ 
volve  possible  combat,  however,  when  they 
advance  national  security  interests  and  are 
directed  against  a  foreign  enemy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  possible  nonmilitary  roles  of  the 
Armed  Forces  have  recently  received  a  good 
amount  of  attention.  Arguments  have  been 
made  that  the  military  should  be  organized 
and  trained  in  order  to  perform  such  roles.  A 
proposal  has  been  made,  for  instance,  that  a 
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unified  command  should  be  established  for 
humanitarian  assistance  operations.  In  a 
somewhat  similar  fashion,  a  commission  of 
former  government  officials  has  proposed  cre¬ 
ating  a  military  command  headed  by  a  three- 
or  four-star  officer  to  provide  support  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  and  to  develop  doc¬ 
trine,  carry  out  planning,  and  train  U.S.  forces 
for  such  operations.  The  United  States,  an¬ 
other  group  argued,  "should  retain  and  pro¬ 
mote  officers  whose  expertise  includes  peace¬ 
keeping,  humanitarian  administration,  and 
civilian  support  operations. . . .  "4 

Such  proposals  are  basically  miscon¬ 
ceived.  The  mission  of  the  Armed  Forces  is 
combat,  to  deter  and  defeat  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  The  military  must  be  re¬ 
cruited,  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  for 
that  purpose  alone.  Its  capabilities  can,  and 
should,  be  used  for  humanitarian  and  other 
civilian  activities,  but  the  military  should 
not  be  organized  or  prepared  or  trained  to 
perform  such  roles.  A  military  force  is  funda¬ 
mentally  antihumanitarian:  its  purpose  is  to 
kill  people  in  the  most  efficient  way  possi¬ 
ble.  That  is  why  nations  have  traditionally 
maintained  armies  and  navies.  Should  the 


military  perform  other  roles?  Absolutely,  and 
as  previously  stated  they  have  done  so 
throughout  our  history.  Should  these  roles 
define  the  Armed  Forces?  Absolutely  not.  All 
such  roles  should  be  spillover  uses  of  the 
Armed  Forces  which  can  be  performed  be¬ 
cause  the  services  possess  the  organization, 
training,  and  equipment  that  are  only  main¬ 
tained  to  defend  the  Nation.  m 

NOTES 

1  Public  Law  102-484,  October  28,  1992,  sections. 
376,  1045,  and  1081;  Sam  Nunn,  Congressional  Record , 
vol.  138,  no.  91  (June  23,  1992),  p.  S  8602. 

2  Maurice  Matloff,  editor,  American  Military  History 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1969),  p.  413. 

3  Quoted  in  Les  Aspin,  ''From  Deterrence  to  Denuk- 
ing:  Dealing  with  Proliferation  in  the  1990s/'  Memoran¬ 
dum,  February  18,  1992,  p.  6. 

4  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  and 
Institute  for  International  Economics,  Memorandum  to 
the  President-Elect,  Subject:  "Harnessing  Process  to  Pur¬ 
pose"  (Washington:  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace,  1992),  p.  17;  Thomas  G.  Weiss  and  Kurt  M. 
Campbell,  "Military  Humanitarianism,"  Survival ,  vol.  33 
(September-October  1991),  p.  457. 
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Mission  to  Rwanda 

By  R.  A.  D  A  L  L  A  I  R  E  and  B.  POULIN 


In  early  1993,  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 
drew  attention  to  the  tragedy  befalling 
Rwanda.  In  June  the  Security  Council 
passed  resolution  846  authorizing  a  U.N. 
Observer  Mission  Uganda-Rwanda  (UNO- 
MUR)  which  began  operations  in  July  with 
approximately  a  hundred  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  personnel.  Its  primary  task  was  to  ensure 
that  no  military  assistance  reached  the 
Rwandan  rebels — the  Front  Patriotique 
Rwandais — across  the  Uganda  border.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  the  belligerents  signed  the  Arusha 
peace  agreement  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
bring  peace.  Its  goals  included  installing  a 
broad-based  transitional  government 
(BBTG);  establishing  transitional  institu¬ 
tions;  deploying  a  neutral  international 
force;  withdrawing  all  foreign  troops;  inte¬ 
grating  the  gendarmerie;  disengaging,  dis¬ 
arming,  and  demobilizing  both  parties;  and 
protecting  the  expatriate  community.  The 


goals  were  intended  to  culminate  in  elec¬ 
tions  some  twenty-two  months  later. 

Unfortunately,  the  UNOMUR  mandate 
to  prevent  weapons  from  entering  the  coun¬ 
try  did  little  to  abate  human  suffering.  In 
fact,  the  situation  continued  to  deteriorate 
because  of  the  massive  displaced  population, 
drought,  famine,  poor  public  health,  and  de¬ 
clining  national  revenues.  Large  refugee  in¬ 
fluxes  from  Rwanda  into  neighboring  Bu¬ 
rundi  were  also  a  chief  concern.  Accordingly, 
the  Security  Council  adopted  resolution  872 
in  October  1993  authorizing  a  contingent 
consisting  of  some  2,500  military  personnel 
known  as  the  U.N.  Assistance  Mission  for 
Rwanda  (UNAMIR).1 

UNAMIR  had  a  multifaceted  mandate 
and  a  concept  of  operations  with  four  phases. 
The  first  phase  (October  5,  1993-January  4, 
1994)  promoted  the  installation  and  opera- 


Summary 


Efforts  by  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in  Rwanda  illustrate  how  hesitancy  and  impotence  on  the  part  of 
some  sovereign  nations  leave  victims  of  many  humanitarian  disasters  contemptuous  of  the  international 
community.  The  U.N.  Observer  Mission  Uganda-Rwanda  (UNOMUR)  braved  a  disintegrating  political  situa¬ 
tion  that  generated  masses  of  refugees  and  fueled  deep  ethnic  tensions  compounded  by  drought  and  famine. 
A  new  mandate  established  the  U.N.  Assistance  Mission  for  Rwanda  (UNAMIR)  which  achieved  some  of  its 
goals,  especially  in  coordinating  humanitarian  aid  with  civilian  agencies.  But  the  late  arrival  of  personnel, 
scant  resources,  and  a  lack  of  international  resolve  led  to  a  view  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  paper  tiger  and 
contributed  to  the  death  of  a  half  million  people.  While  withdrawal  would  have  been  tantamount  to  endors¬ 
ing  genocide,  the  lesson  of  Rwanda  is  too-little-too-late  from  a  world  organization  with  serious  faults. 


The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are  the  authors'  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of 
the  Canadian  Department  of  National  Defence,  the  Canadian  Government,  or  any  agency 
of  the  United  Nations. 
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the  mission  and  the 
Rwandans  fell  victim  to 
inflated  expectations  that 
the  United  Nations  could 
not  fulfill 


Maj  Gen  Dallaire 
(right)  with  fellow 

peacekeepers  and  tion  of  a  BBTG.  Specifically,  it  assisted  in  en- 

friends.  suring  the  security  of  Kigali  as  well  as  demili¬ 

tarizing  the  area  in  and  around  the  city,  help¬ 
ing  in  mine  clearance,  providing  security  for 
repatriation  of  Rwandan  refugees  and  dis¬ 
placed  persons,  coordinating  humanitarian  as¬ 
sistance  in  conjunction  with  relief  operations, 
investigating  alleged  noncompliance  with 
provisions  of  the  peace  accord,  and  monitor¬ 
ing  security  leading  to  democratic  elections. 
The  second  phase  (January  5-April  4,  1994) 
involved  preparations  to  disengage,  demobi¬ 
lize,  and  integrate  government  and  rebel 


Major  General  R.  A.  Dallaire  is  Deputy  Commander 
of  the  Canadian  Army;  he  was  chief  military 
observer  for  UNOMUR  and  commanded  UNAMIR; 
Captain  B.  Poulin  serves  as  African  regional  officer 
in  the  Directorate  of  International  Policy,  Canadian 
Department  of  National  Defence. 
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forces.  The  third  phase  (January  5-April  4, 
1995)  was  to  be  characterized  by  the  actual 
disengagement,  demobilization,  and  integra¬ 
tion  of  both  parties.  The  last  phase  (January  5- 
November  4,  1995)  called  for  providing  secu¬ 
rity  in  the  run  up  to  elections.  Interestingly, 
the  operation  also  saw  an  unprecedented  de¬ 
gree  of  cooperation  with  civilian  agencies  that 
had  the  front-line  job  of  providing  humanitar¬ 
ian  aid  which  resulted  in  an  attractive  and 
cost-effective  way  of  facilitating  the  operation 
and  advancing  the  spirit  of  Arusha. 

The  Mission 

At  first  glance  the  UNAMIR  mandate 
seemed  feasible,  and  the  force  did  acquit  it¬ 
self  well,  all  things  considered.  Several  con¬ 
straints  made  it  clear,  however,  that  the  man¬ 
date  and  timetable  jeopardized  the  ability  of 
UNAMIR  to  fulfil  its  mission  as  originally  en- 
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M-113A2  rolling  onto 
ramp  at  Entebbe, 
Uganda. 
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via  Air  National  Guard 
C-5  Galaxy. 


The  Chairman  visiting 
U.N.  contingent. 
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in  mediating  as  well  as  reconciling  differ¬ 
ences  among  the  two  parties  and  also  pre¬ 
cluded  developing  and  implementing  a 
structured  peace  process.  In  other  words,  the 
mission  and  the  Rwandans  which  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  intended  to  secure  fell  victim  to  in¬ 
flated  expectations  that  the  United  Nations 
could  not  fulfil.  This  explains  in  part  how  a 
classical  peacekeeping  mission  degenerated 
into  a  resumption  of  the  conflict  and  how 
new  human  rights  abuses  based  on  political 
decapitation  degenerated  into  genocide. 

Raising  the  Stakes 

The  first  signs  of  this  crisis  surfaced  in 
April  1994  when  the  Rwandan  president  died 
under  mysterious  circumstances  in  a  plane 
crash.  Fighting  broke  out  among  government 
forces  followed  by  murders  as  the  situation 
rapidly  gave  way  to  increasing  lawlessness, 
violence,  and  mass  killing  across  most  of  the 
country.  The  hands  of  the  United  Nations 
were  also  tied;  and  since  it  possessed  no 
power  akin  to  that  of  a  sovereign  state,  it 
could  only  act  with  the  consent  of  the  inter¬ 
national  community  under  the  auspices  of 


visaged.  For  example,  the  October  4  resolu¬ 
tion  called  for  some  2,500  U.N.  personnel, 
yet  the  force  did  not  completely  arrive  until 
late  February.  To  further  complicate  matters, 
some  arrived  without  minimum  equipment. 

This  problem  was  partly  due  to  the  over¬ 
all  pressure  under  which  the  United  Nations 
had  to  respond  to  a  number  of  international 
crises  during  1992-93  without  a  commensu¬ 
rate  expansion  of  resources  from  member 
states,  and  also  due  to  the  limited  field  oper¬ 
ations  staff  in  the  Department  of  Peacekeep¬ 
ing  Operations  (DPKO)  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  In  the  case  of  Rwanda,  this  resulted  in 
problems  over  deployment  time  and  budget, 
not  to  mention  the  paucity  of  air  transport 
(both  fixed-wing  and  rotary).  Such  deficien¬ 
cies  weakened  the  effectiveness  of  UNAMIR 
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Rwanda:  The  Rebel  Advance 


Source:  Canadian  National  Defence  Headquarters 
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the  Security  Council.  As  long  as  the  individ¬ 
ual  members  of  this  body  procrastinated  and 
pursued  national  agendas,  the  organization 
remained  relatively  powerless.  Consequently, 
little  could  be  done  to  deter  fighting  from 
spreading  throughout  the  country  given  that 
some  60,000  government  and  rebel  soldiers 


were  engaged  in  a  civil  war  and  UNAMIR  had 
only  2,500  poorly  trained  troops.  At  best, 
U.N.  presence  provided  local  security  for  the 
roughly  20,000  Rwandans  caught  between 
the  lines,  helped  preserve  truces  and  cease¬ 
fires,  assisted  both  civilian  agencies  and  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  (NGOs),  held 
ground,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  new 
force  and  an  increased  humanitarian  effort. 

The  situation  was  also  exacerbated  by  de¬ 
cisions  on  the  part  of  some  contributing 
countries  to  either  withdraw  military  person¬ 
nel  from  UNAMIR  unilaterally  or  not  amend 
the  mandate  under  what  were  significantly 
changed  circumstances,  namely  a  state  of  war 
instead  of  peace.  Thus  as  the  United  Nations 
debated  a  new  mandate  and  increases  in  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  UNAMIR  force — with  little  or  no 
ammunition  and  barely  a  third  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  operational  equipment  needed  in  the¬ 
ater,  hardly  any  defense  stores,  and  one  of  its 
major  contingents  (Belgians)  deliberately 
being  targeted  by  one  of  the  warring  fac¬ 
tions — actually  decreased  from  2,500  to  450 
troops  through  a  decision  by  the  Security 
Council  which  reinforced  the  impression  of 
the  United  Nations  as  a  paper  tiger. 

Despite  these  setbacks,  a  complete  with¬ 
drawal  from  Rwanda  was  out  of  the  question 
since  the  belligerents  would  have  perceived  it 
as  a  green  light  for  a  more  deliberate,  intoler¬ 
able  escalation  of  hostilities.  It  became  clear 
that  the  term  international  community  had  be¬ 
come  a  pejorative  for  both  sides.  Ironically, 
while  U.N.  credibility  was  being  eroded  daily 
by  its  ineffectiveness  in  the  face  of  massacres 
and  ongoing  fighting,  it  remained  the  only 
conduit  for  the  two  sides  to  communicate 
and  for  an  objective  projection  of  the  Rwan¬ 
dan  situation  around  the  world.  Also,  unlike 
other  international  organizations,  the  United 
Nations  and  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  held  firm. 

The  Response 

The  international  community  finally  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  request  by  the  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  and  approved  expansion  of  the  U.N. 
mandate  and  operations  in  Rwanda.  The  Se¬ 
curity  Council  passed  resolution  918  in  May 
followed  by  resolution  955  in  June  which  au¬ 
thorized  a  UNAMIR  force  of  5,500  troops  with 
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a  more  proactive  humanitarian  protection 
and  support  mandate.  In  fact,  the  mandate 
provided  for  creating  secure  areas  to  protect 
refugees  and  displaced  persons,  supporting 
and  securing  the  distribution  of  relief  sup¬ 
plies,  and  imposing  an  arms  embargo  against 
Rwanda.  It  also  called  for  an  immediate  cease¬ 
fire  and  end  to  violence. 

But  once  again  the  required  personnel 
and  equipment  were  not  forthcoming.  For 
instance,  the  United  Nations  was  not  given 
assets  to  counter  the  inflammatory  broad¬ 
casts  from  the  nominally  independent  Radio 
Television  Libre  des  Mille  Collines  which  was 
controlled  by  the  so-called  interim  govern¬ 
ment.  These  broadcasts  were  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  spreading  panic  that,  in  turn,  drove 
large  numbers  of  people  to  refugee  camps  in 
neighboring  states,  thereby  spreading  insta¬ 
bility  throughout  the  region.  The  broadcasts 
also  excited  the  Hutu  population  to  take  up 
arms  against  Tutsis  and  Hutu  moderates  to 
exterminate  them  and,  also,  regularly  tar¬ 
geted  UNAMIR  in  general  and  its  senior  offi¬ 
cials  in  particular.  This  last  development 
raised  tensions  between  U.N.  personnel  and 
the  large  Hutu  population,  which  compli¬ 
cated  the  mediation  process.  It  also  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  broadcasts  discouraged 
survivors  from  returning  to  their  homes  in 
Rwanda  and  should  have  been  jammed.  The 
United  Nations  should  have  aired  counter¬ 
broadcasts  to  give  the  population  a  clear  ac¬ 
count  of  what  was  actually  happening  as  it 
did  in  Cambodia.  Yet,  unlike  Cambodia,  no 
country  came  forward  to  offer  jamming  or 
broadcasting  assets. 

Another  example  of  the  lack  of  resources 
was  the  refugee  camps.  There  was  no  con¬ 
certed  effort  by  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  to  disarm  refugees  or  segregate  extrem¬ 
ists  from  the  general  population  which 
moved  across  the  border  into  the  camps.  It 
was  clear  that  aside  from  refugees  in  and 
around  Goma,  most  refugees  and  certainly  a 
majority  of  displaced  persons  in  the  south¬ 
west  were  victims  of  world  apathy.  This  be¬ 
nign  neglect  was  caused  by  the  media  which 
as  a  whole  opted  to  dispatch  their  reporters 
to  Goma,  which  helped  alleviate  the  misery 
there  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Second,  with  only  aid  to  Goma  being 
publicized,  protagonists  interested  in  desta¬ 


bilizing  Rwanda  spread  the  word  that  one 
must  flee  the  country  to  obtain  the  means  to 
survive,  from  food  to  medical  care. 

Ironically,  the  net  effect  of  providing  aid 
to  this  area  was  a  continual  increase  in  the 
already  large  numbers  of  refugees  arriving 
there  and  considerable  tension  in  the  south¬ 
west  that  could  have  resulted  in  another  ex¬ 
odus  of  more  than  a  million  Rwandans  to¬ 
wards  Bukavu.  Needless  to  say,  these 
developments  further  strained  the  already 
scant  resources.  Finally,  this  concentration 
of  aid  hampered  the  U.N.  effort  to  convince 
the  same  refugees  to  go  home  and  displaced 
persons  to  stay. 

French-led  coalition  forces  did  stabilize 
the  southwest;  but  that  temporary  interven¬ 
tion  must  be  compared  with  the  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  which  the  U.N.  mission  received  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  the  revised  UNAMIR 
operation  off  the  ground  for  a  second  time. 
It  would  have  been  preferable  to  see  these  ef¬ 
forts  channelled  differently,  say  towards  the 
UNAMIR  mission  itself.  If  this  had  occurred, 
the  entire  operation  would  have  been 
shorter  and  more  effective. 
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Dallaire  and  Poulin 


In  hindsight  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  reacted  too  late  to  the  burgeoning 
refugee  situation  and  too  late  to  stop  geno¬ 
cide.  Moreover,  the  refugee  camps,  concen¬ 
trated  in  extremely  precarious  locations  and 
replete  with  extremists,  will  play  a  key  role 
in  Rwanda's  future.  They  will  hinder  the 
Rwandan  government  from  re-establishing 
itself  to  the  point  where  it  can  deal  with  the 
challenges  of  the  present,  let  alone  those  of 
the  future. 

In  August  1994  a  cease-fire  was  declared, 
albeit  unilaterally  by  the  rebel  side.  Contin¬ 
ued  reluctance  by  the  international  commu¬ 
nity,  however,  either  to  help  or  to  direct  the 
United  Nations  to  be  more  proactive  in  areas 
surrounding  Rwanda  will  be  disastrous.  The 
inability  of  various  commissions  (for  exam¬ 
ple,  genocide  and  human 
rights)  to  safely  conduct 
a  balanced  investigation 
of  the  camps  akin  to  that 
inside  Rwanda,  and  a 
lack  of  technical  and  fi¬ 
nancial  support  for  the 
new  government  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  semblance  of  a  judicial  process,  gen¬ 
darmerie,  civil  service,  and  schools,  will  only 
increase  the  chances  of  failure  and  suffering. 
The  major  difference  this  time,  however,  is 
that  if  the  situation  is  not  rectified  the 
whole  region  will  be  affected  as  opposed  to 
only  Rwanda. 

The  international  community  must  be 
capable  of  responding  operationally,  admin¬ 
istratively,  and  logistically  to  humanitarian 
crises  like  Rwanda  rapidly  and  effectively. 
Organizing  a  plans  and  policy  branch  within 
the  United  Nations  to  conduct  forward  plan¬ 
ning  and  providing  the  staff  for  contingency 
planning  would  be  useful.  One  should  bear 
in  mind  that  an  embryonic  cell  exists  in 
DPKO  with  many  similar  features,  and  it 
might  fit  the  bill  if  expanded.  Along  with 
these  measures,  the  United  Nations  needs 
greater  access  to  resources  for  field  opera¬ 
tions,  possibly  through  something  similar  to 
a  NATO  mobile  force  to  which  member 
countries  contribute  troops  on  a  rotational 
basis  for  one  or  two  years.  A  small  perma¬ 
nent  headquarters  staff  could  be  deployed  to 
the  field  with  standard  operating  procedures 
and  contingency  planning,  together  with 


the  international  community 
must  be  capable  of  respond¬ 
ing  to  humanitarian  crises 
rapidly  and  effectively 


earmarked  forces  that  have  undergone  com¬ 
bined  exercises  with  integrated  communica¬ 
tions  equipment. 

U.N.  headquarters,  for  its  part,  needs  au¬ 
thority  to  rapidly  respond  to  crises  with  a 
mission-specific  implementation  plan  devel¬ 
oped  by  an  adroit,  reconstituted  political 
staff.  The  bottom  line  is  that  sovereign  na¬ 
tions  must  adapt  to  the  new  world  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  to  do  things  that 
they  do  not  or  cannot  do  individually  for 
various  geopolitical  reasons.  This  would  fa¬ 
cilitate  a  response  to  an  unfolding  crisis  in 
weeks  rather  than  months.  By  the  same 
token,  this  approach  would  help  preclude  re¬ 
peating  the  lesson  of  Rwanda,  where  a  terri¬ 
ble  price  was  extracted  because  the  response 
had  to  be  improvised.  JPQ 

NOTE 

1  UNOMUR  was  administratively  integrated  into  UN- 
AMIR  at  that  time;  it  was  disbanded  in  September  1994 
with  most  of  its  personnel  and  equipment  transferred  to 
UNAMIR. 
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A  War  That 
Was  Not  Left 
to  the  Generals 


By  ELIOT  A.  COHEN 


There  were  two  men  at  the  top  who  really  fought 
out  and  finally  agreed  on  the  major  moves  that 
led  to  victory.  They  were  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Winston  Churchill.  They  really  ran  the  war. . . 
we  were  just  artisans  building  definite  patterns 
of  strategy  from  the  rough  blueprints  handed  to 
us  by  our  respective  Commanders  in  Chief. 

— William  D.  Leahy 


It  was  more  than  a  pious  deference  to 
senior  politicians  that  led  Admiral 
Leahy  to  give  the  credit  for  war  leader¬ 
ship  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his 
great  colleague,  Winston  Churchill.  Rather, 
the  sober  truth  was  that  Roosevelt,  and  to  an 
even  greater  measure  Churchill, 
exercised  a  directive,  forceful 
control  of  a  kind  that  most 
members  of  the  defense  estab¬ 
lishment  today  would  find  un¬ 
usual — and  perhaps  improper. 
They  prodded  subordinates, 
questioned  their  orders,  and  on  occasion 
drove  them  into  paroxysms  of  either  anger 
or  despair.  Yet  the  end  result  was  better  strat¬ 
egy,  not  merely  better  democracy. 

The  most  notable  example  of  assertive 
control  in  the  United  States  was  FDR's  insis¬ 
tence  on  invading  North  Africa  in  1942,  a 
move  vehemently  opposed  by  his  main  mili¬ 
tary  advisors,  General  George  C.  Marshall 


Churchill  would  subject 
his  generals  to  a  merci¬ 
less  cross-questioning 
about  military  minutiae 


and  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King. 
Both  favored  an  assault  on 
occupied  France  in  1943,  not 
a  diversion  to  a  secondary 
theater  in  1942.  Both  sus¬ 
pected  machinations  by  the 
British  and  were  contemptu¬ 
ous  of  the  President's  argu¬ 
ment  that  action  somewhere 
in  the  European  theater  of 
operations — even  North 
Africa — was  essential  to  the 
politics  supporting  the  strat¬ 
egy  of  Germany  First.  Yet 
Roosevelt  was  right.  Indeed, 
he  was  even  more  correct 
than  he  knew,  since  it  ap¬ 
pears  unlikely  in  retrospect 
that  an  invasion  in  1943  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  against  a  Wehrmacht  not  yet  bled 
white  by  the  Red  Army  or  a  Luftwaffe  not  yet 
shattered  by  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  the 
Royal  Air  Force. 

Churchill,  who  actually  never  overruled 
his  generals  in  such  a  dramatic  and  irrevoca¬ 
ble  fashion,  once  remarked  to  one  of  the 
most  valuable  members  of  his  wartime  team, 
General  Hastings  Ismay,  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  generals  had  been  discredited  in 
World  War  I  meant  that  in  World  War  II 
their  successors  could  not  pretend  to  be  pro¬ 
fessionally  infallible. 

In  practice,  this  view  did  not  translate 
into  arbitrary  reversals  of  the  generals'  or¬ 
ders  by  Churchill,  or  grand  and  impractica¬ 
ble  designs  of  the  kind  in  which  Adolf  Hitler 
indulged.  But  it  did  mean  that  Churchill 
would  subject  his  generals  and  admirals  to  a 
merciless  cross-questioning  about  military 
minutiae. 

One  illuminating  example  is  that  of  Op¬ 
eration  Victor,  an  anti-invasion  exercise  held 
in  January  1941,  which  suggested  that  the 
British  army  would  have  a  difficult  time 
holding  off  a  German  onslaught.  In  March, 
after  reading  exercise  reports,  Churchill  in¬ 
terrogated  the  Chiefs  of  Staff: 

1.  In  the  invasion  exercise  Victor  two  armoured , 
one  motorised ,  and  two  infantry  divisions  were  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  landed  by  the  enemy  on  the  Norfolk  coast 
in  the  teeth  of  heavy  opposition.  They  fought  their 
way  ashore  and  were  all  assumed  to  be  in  action  at 
the  end  of  48  hours. 
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Taking  Cover  from 
Strafing  Fire  on  Arawe 

Beach  by  David  2.  I  presume  the  details  of  this  remarkable  feat 

Fredenthal.  have  been  worked  out  by  the  staff  concerned.  Let  me 

see  them.  For  instance,  how  many  ships  and  trans¬ 
ports  carried  these  five  divisions ?  How  many  ar¬ 
moured  vehicles  did  they  comprise ?  How  many  motor 
lorries,  how  many  guns,  how  much  ammunition,  how 
many  men,  how  many  tons  of  stores,  how  far  did  they 
advance  in  the  first  48  hours,  how  many  men  and  ve¬ 
hicles  were  assumed  to  have  landed  in  the  first  12 
hours,  what  percentage  of  loss  were  they  debited  with ? 
What  happened  to  the  transports  and  store-ships 
while  the  first  48  hours  of  fighting  was  going  on?  Had 
they  completed  emptying  their  cargoes  or  were  they 
still  lying  in  shore  off  the  beaches?  What  naval  escort 
did  they  have?  Was  the  landing  at  this  point  protected 
by  superior  enemy  daylight  fighter  formations?  How 
many  fighter  airplanes  did  the  enemy  have  to  employ, 
if  so,  to  cover  the  landing  places? 


Eliot  A.  Cohen  is  professor  of  strategic  studies  at 
the  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  His  books  include 
Citizens  and  Soldiers,  Military  Misfortunes,  and 
Gulf  War  Air  Power  Survey. 


Churchill  observed  sardonically, 
should  be  very  glad  if  the  same  officers 
would  work  out  a  scheme  for  our  landing  an 
exactly  similar  force  on  the  French  coast  at 
the  same  extreme  range  of  our  fighter  pro¬ 
tection  and  assuming  that  the  Germans  have 
naval  superiority  in  the  Channel." 

A  spate  of  memoranda  back  and  forth 
ensued,  with  the  commander  of  British 
home  forces,  General  Alan  Brooke,  stoutly 
defending  the  exercise  and  Churchill  rebut¬ 
ting  his  arguments  one  by  one.  Two  points 
stand  out.  First,  in  part  based  on  his  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  difficulty  of  invasion  Churchill 
was  willing  to  risk  diverting  scarce  armor  to 
North  Africa,  where  it  could  make  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1941; 
second,  he  ultimately  appointed  the  dour 
Brooke  as  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff  and  later  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Committee. 
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The  examples  of  Roosevelt's  and  Church¬ 
ill's  assertive  civilian  control  could  be  multi¬ 
plied.  The  American  decision  to  aid  Britain  in 
1940;  the  timing,  weight,  and  direction  of  the 
Combined  Bomber  Offensive;  the  allocation 
of  resources  for  combating  the  U-boat  men¬ 
ace  in  the  North  Atlantic — all  bore  the  im¬ 
print  of  assertive  civilian  leadership. 

A  great  deal  of  friction  resulted,  and  more 
than  one  senior  military  figure  contemplated 
resignation  in  despair  and  outrage.  Nor  were 
the  civilians  always  in  the  right:  indeed,  it  is  a 
mark  of  their  good  sense  that  they  yielded, 
on  almost  all  occasions,  to  military  argument 
that  met  the  test  of  massive  and  ruthless  com¬ 
mon  sense.  But  the  war  was  run  by  politicians 
who  knew  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
victory  or  defeat  rested  with  them,  and  who 
acted  accordingly. 

The  current  models  of  civil-military  rela¬ 
tions  are  very  different.  We  think  of  either 
civilian  micro-management,  a  la  Vietnam,  or 
a  supposedly  hands-off  and  out-of-the-way 
handing  over  of  strategic  responsibilities  to 
the  military  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Both  views 


are  historically  inaccurate,  but  what  counts 
here  is  the  legend  more  than  the  reality.  A 
Roosevelt  or  Churchill  would  not  have  given 
a  Westmoreland  a  free  hand  to  pursue  a 
wasteful,  destructive,  and  politically  unsus¬ 
tainable  strategy  of  search  and  destroy,  nor 
would  he  have  allowed  a  Schwarzkopf  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  an  armistice  without  guidance  on  the 
peace  terms  to  be  exacted  at  the  end. 

In  part,  the  situation  of  World  War  II 
leaders  was  simply  very  different:  the  margin 
between  success  and  failure  was  much  nar¬ 
rower.  American  strategists  of  that  war,  un¬ 
like  those  of  late,  had  to  allocate  military  re¬ 
sources  that  were  scarce  and  difficult  to 
replace.  The  Army,  after  all,  ended  up  deploy¬ 
ing  almost  every  available  division  overseas, 
leaving  no  strategic  reserve  in  the  United 
States.  Here  were  real  strategic  choices. 

Civil-military  relations  in  the  Axis  states 
were  either  corrupted  by  one-man  rule  as  in 
Italy  and  Germany  or  nonexistent  as  in 
Japan,  a  military  dictatorship  throughout 
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Roosevelt  knew  that 
generals  could  make  dis¬ 
astrous  military  mistakes, 
not  merely  political  ones 


the  war.  Only  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  pow¬ 
ers — and  oddly,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Stalinist 
Russia — did  civilians  engage  military  subor¬ 
dinates  in  prolonged  and  orderly  argument, 
a  dialogue  of  unequals  but  a  dialogue 
nonetheless.  In  the  course  of  that  dialogue 
civilians  learned  when  to  ac¬ 
cept  professional  opinions 
proffered  by  their  military 
subordinates  and  when  to 
question  or  discard  them.  In¬ 
deed,  their  very  understand¬ 
ing  of  professional  judgment 
differed  from  that  of  today. 

Roosevelt  and  Churchill  knew  full  well 
that  generals  could,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
make  disastrous  military  mistakes,  not 
merely  political  ones.  They  discriminated 
clearly  between  those  generals  whom  they 
regarded  as  operationally  talented  and  oper¬ 
ationally  incompetent  and  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  about  sacking  the  latter.  Both  would 
have  rejected  the  view,  currently  prevalent 
in  some  circles,  that  a  politician  can  no 


more  exercise  critical  judgment  about  a  cam¬ 
paign  plan  than  about  the  procedure  to  fol¬ 
low  for  open  heart  surgery. 

The  upshot  was  civil-military  relations 
fraught  with  conflict.  Today  commentators 
view  conflict  as  something  dysfunctional 
and  dangerous,  forgetting  that  it  character¬ 
izes  many  successful  governments  at  war. 
Who  recalls,  for  example,  that  General 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman  refused  to  shake 
the  hand  of  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stan¬ 
ton  at  the  Review  of  the  Armies  held  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Civil  War?  No  doubt  the 
unequal,  tension-ridden  dialogue  between 
civilian  and  military  leaders  took  a  heavy 
psychological,  even  physical,  toll  on  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  But  in  the  end  it  was  an  essential 
ingredient  for  victory — and  in  all  likelihood 
will  be  so  again  in  the  future.  JFQ 
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General  Colin  L.  Powell,  USA 


Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


(October  1989 — September  1993) 


Our  soldiers  know  that  they  are  the  best  on  the  battlefield;  our  sailors  know  that  they  are 
the  best  at  sea;  our  airmen  know  that  they  are  the  finest  in  the  skies;  our  marines  know 
that  no  one  better  ever  hit  the  beach.  But  every  one  of  these  men  and  women  also  knows 
that  they  play  on  a  team.  They  are  of  the  team  and  for  the  team;  " one  for  all  and  all  for 
one,"  as  Alexandre  Dumas  put  it  in  The  Three  Musketeers.  We  train  as  a  team,  fight  as  a 
team,  and  win  as  a  team. 

Joint  Force  Quarterly ...  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  this  effort.  Its  purpose  is  to  spread 
the  word  about  our  team,  to  provide  for  a  free  give-and-take  of  ideas  among  a  wide  range  of 
people  from  every  corner  of  the  military.  We  want  the  pages  of  JFQ  to  be  filled  with  the  latest 
word  on  joint  issues — from  warfighting  to  education,  from  training  to  logistics.  We  want  the 
discussion  of  these  joint  issues  to  get  a  thorough  airing,  to  stir  debate  and  counterargument, 
to  stimulate  the  thinking  of  American  men  and  women  serving  on  land,  at  sea,  and  in  the 
air.  We  want  JFQ  to  be  the  voice  of  the  joint  warfighter. 

— JFQ,  Issue  1  (Summer  1993) 


U.S.  Army  (Jeff  Wright) 


INNOVATION: 

Past  and  Future 


By  WILLIAMSON  MURRAY 


/ 

Mid-air  refueling, 

Rockwell  Field, 

California. 
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We  have  entered  a  period  of  un¬ 
certainty  where  threats  are  inde¬ 
terminate  even  as  changes  in 
technology  accelerate.  Rapid  in¬ 
novation — apparent  in  the  impact  of  stealth 
and  precision  weaponry  in  the  Gulf  War — ap¬ 
pears  likely  to  continue.  Yet  the  Armed  Forces 
are  not  apt  to  receive  anything  close  to  the  re¬ 
sources  enjoyed  during  the  Cold  War.  With  less 
money  and  greater  ambiguity  on  the  nature  of 
opponents  and  wars  in  the  future,  we  must  in¬ 
novate.  Recent  case  studies  of  innovation  in  a 
similar  period — the  1920s  and  1930s — when 
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military  institutions  confronted  great  interna¬ 
tional  uncertainty,  relatively  low  support,  and 
substantial  technological  change,  offer  views  on 
how  one  might  view  innovation  in  the  next 
century.1 

Many  difficulties  confront  historians  in  draw¬ 
ing  guidance  from  the  past.  It  is  impossible  to 
replicate  conditions  of  war  in  peacetime,  while 
war  itself  is  so  permeated  with  fog  and  friction 
that  it  is  difficult  for  military  organizations  to  de¬ 
termine  what  has  actually  happened  on  the  battle¬ 
field.2  Since  we  prepare  for  and  fight  war  in  the 
real  world  rather  than  on  computers,  military  in¬ 
novation  and  adaptation  reflect  the  complexity  of 
that  reality — one  in  which,  as  science  increasingly 
reveals,  chance  and  nonlinear  factors  dominate. 
For  the  analyst  of  innovation,  complexities  of  the 
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process  make  it  extraordi¬ 
narily  difficult  to  recover 
the  past  in  a  simple,  di¬ 
gestible  form.  Relations 
among  technological  inno¬ 
vations,  fundamentals  of 
military  operations,  and 
changes  in  concepts,  doc¬ 
trine,  and  organization  that 
drive  innovation  are  essen¬ 
tially  nonlinear.  Changes  in 
inputs  such  as  weapon  sys¬ 
tems — large  or  small — may 
not  yield  proportionate 
changes  in  outputs  or  com¬ 
bat  dynamics.  And  the  im¬ 
pact  of  changes  on  doctrine 
or  the  education  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  corps  is  almost  incalcu¬ 
lable. 

Reading  the  past  re¬ 
quires  understanding  how 
interactions  actually  work. 
Since  the  1950s,  research  from  fields  as  diverse  as 
meteorology,  ecology,  physics,  and  mathematics 
has  uncovered  numerous  dynamic  systems  so 
simple  as  to  represent  virtual  paragons  of  deter¬ 
ministic,  clockwork  mechanisms;  yet  they  can 
give  rise  to  long-term  behavior  so  complex  as  to 
be  literally  unpredictable  or  chaotic.  It  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  stable  systems  with  simple  and  pre¬ 
dictable  dynamics  are  in  fact  the  exceptions  in 
nature  rather  than  the  rule.  And  most  crucially, 
the  local  randomness  of  nonlinear  systems  is 
basic:  gathering  and  pro¬ 
cessing  more  information 
with  better  algorithms  and 
computers  cannot,  even  in 
principle,  make  the  unpre¬ 
dictability  go  away. 

The  implications  of 
these  developments  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  world  as  a  whole  does  not  work  in  a 
mechanistic,  deterministic  fashion;  that  complex 
social  interactions  such  as  military  innovation  or 
actual  combat  do  not  reduce  to  simple  linear 
processes;  and  that  the  study  of  human  affairs — 
the  interplay  of  thousands  of  independent  vari¬ 
ables — is  more  of  an  art  than  a  science.  The 
process  of  innovation  in  military  institutions  and 
cultures,  involving  myriad  actors,  complex  tech¬ 
nologies,  and  uncertainties  of  conflict  and 
human  relations,  forms  a  part  of  this  world  and  is 
no  more  subject  to  reductionist  solutions  than 
any  other  aspect  of  human  affairs. 


evolutionary  innovation 
depends  on  organizational 
focus  over  time  rather  than 
guidance  by  one  individual 
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An  Evolutionary  Phenomenon 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  British  air 
defense  system  developed  by  Hugh  Dowding  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  1930s,  an  innovation  that  flew  in  the 
face  of  airpower  theories,  bringing  new  ideas  and 
concepts  of  fighting  to  fruition  was  a  long  process 
in  the  interwar  years.  This  suggests  that  effective 
military  innovation  is  evolutionary  rather  than 
revolutionary.  To  the  British  and  French  in  sum¬ 
mer  1940,  the  unfolding  of  German  exploitation 
tactics,  Blitzkrieg  warfare,  doubtless  appeared  as 
revolutionary.  But  to  Germans  involved  in  the 
process  since  the  1920s  it  seemed  evolutionary. 

While  the  degree  of  alteration  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis  can  be  relatively  small,  gradual  and  cu¬ 
mulative  change  can  be  dramatic  over  time.  The 
contrast  between  French  and  German  tactical  sys¬ 
tems  could  not  have  been  more  striking  in  May 
1940,  but  innovations  that  led  to  this  breaking 
point  took  two  decades.  However  gradual  the 
changes,  a  chasm  existed  between  how  these  two 
forces  thought  about,  prepared  for,  and  executed 
on  the  battlefield. 

Evolutionary  innovation  depends  on  organi¬ 
zational  focus  over  time  rather  than  guidance  by 
one  individual  for  a  short  period.  Military  leader¬ 
ship  can  affect  the  process  through  long-term  cul¬ 
tural  changes  rather  than  short-term  decisions. 
Interwar  development  of  armored  warfare  offers 
some  perspectives.  The  most  influential  leaders 
were  Lord  George  Francis  Milne  of  Britain  and 
General  Hans  von  Seeckt  of  Germany.  Milne  was 
the  more  willing  to  see  the  army  of  the  future  in 
terms  of  armored  forces.  He  not  only  supported 
armored  maneuvers  with  scarce  funds  but  told  his 
senior  officers  in  the  1920s: 

It  is  up  to  us  to  find  some  means  of  bringing  war 
back  to  what  it  was  when  the  art  of  generalship  was 
possible.  The  only  means  of  doing  this  is  to  increase 
mobility  on  the  battlefield.  Now  that  is  the  point  of 
the  initiation  of  the  armored  brigade — to  revive  the 
possibility  of  generalship.3 

Seeckt,  though  interested  in  motorized  war¬ 
fare,  never  got  to  that  point.  In  1928  he  cau¬ 
tioned  the  Reichswehr  officer  corps  that  he  did  not 
foresee  motorized  soldiers  entirely  replacing 
horsemen. 

But  the  significant  issue  is  that  Seeckt  fos¬ 
tered  a  culture  of  innovation  through  the  kind  of 
officer  corps  he  created  in  the  early  1920s  and  the 
institutional  values  he  inculcated.  His  officers  de¬ 
veloped  doctrinal  concepts  based  on  past  as  well 
as  current  experience.4  In  1920  he  established  57 
committees  to  study  the  lessons  of  World  War  I.5 
This  effort  produced  the  basic  Reichswehr  interwar 
doctrine  manuals  that  had  such  influence  on  the 
Wehrmacht.  This  is  an  important  point.  There  is  an 
old  axiom  that  generals  prepare  for  the  last  war.  In 
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fact  most  military  organizations  show  little  inter¬ 
est  in  studying  the  lessons  of  even  recent  con¬ 
flicts.  Rather,  they  ignore  the  past  or  look  to  an¬ 
other  paradigm.  But  the  Germans  were  different. 

Based  on  the  Reichswehr  study,  Werner  von 
Fritsch  and  Ludwig  Beck — who  became  the  army 
commander  and  the  chief  of  the  great  general 
staff,  respectively,  when  Adolf  Hitler  came  to 
power — wrote  Die  Truppenfuhrung  in  1932,  the 
chief  army  doctrine  manual  that  the  Wehrmacht 
used  with  such  effect  during  World  War  II.  The 
values  Seeckt  imparted  to  the  Reichswehr  placed  a 
high  value  on  analysis  of  changes  in  doctrine, 
tactics,  and  technology.  In  other  words  he  created 
an  ideal  climate  for  innovation. 

Milne,  on  the  other  hand,  took  over  the 
British  army  well  after  World  War  I.  That  force 
had  done  little  to  examine  its  experience  in  the 
war,  and  Milne  would  not  begin  such  an  effort 
until  his  last  year  as  the  chief  of  the  imperial  gen¬ 
eral  staff  (CIGS).  Moreover,  the  regimental  system 
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put  little  value  on  professional  study  of  war.6  Con¬ 
sequently,  Milne's  influence  was  wholly  personal 
and  dissipated  rapidly  in  the  1930s  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  and  a  series  of  unimaginative  leaders  took 
control.  These  officers,  particularly  Field  Marshal 
Archibald  Montgomery-Massingberd  (Milne's  suc¬ 
cessor),  effectively  sabotaged  his  initiatives.7  It 
thus  appears  that  long-term  decisions  which  affect 
the  culture  and  values  of  the  officer  corps  are  cru¬ 
cial  to  innovation,  while  it  is  difficult  for  a  single 
individual  to  institutionalize  change. 
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in  mechanized  forces  with  capabilities  well  be¬ 
yond  those  of  other  European  armies.  Essential  to 
this  success  was  the  German  ability  to  conceptu¬ 
alize  the  operational  as  well  as  tactical  levels  of 
war  in  doctrinal  writings. 

Thus  Die  Truppenfiihrung  provided  the  army 
with  a  coherent  framework  for  thinking  about  fu¬ 
ture  battlefields.  It  not  only  offered  a  means  of  in¬ 
tegrating  the  traditional  branches — artillery  and 
infantry — but  latitude  to  incorporate  evolving 
concepts  of  armored  war  and  close  air  support 
within  a  doctrine  aimed  at  fighting  mobile,  de¬ 
centralized  battles.  Since  German  officers  took 
doctrine  manuals  seriously  they  could  compre¬ 
hend  the  larger  picture  of  combined  arms.  Once 
exposed  to  the  possibilities  of  armor  in  the  Polish 
campaign,  many  skeptics  were  converted. 

Moreover,  there  was  honest  reflection  on  fu¬ 
ture  developments.  For  example,  the  German  high 
command  and  general  staff  subjected  army  perfor¬ 
mance  in  Poland  to  a  searching  analysis  in  which 
operational  success  was  not  the  major  criterion.  In 
Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  Montgomery-Massing- 
berd  in  the  early  1930s  suppressed  the  Kirk  report 
on  the  performance  of  the  British  army  in  World 
War  I  because  it  was  critical.  That  would  have  been 
inconceivable  in  Germany. 
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Success  in  Innovation 

Despite  difficulties,  some  military  institu¬ 
tions  did  innovate  with  success  during  the  inter¬ 
war  period.  Others,  however,  failed  dismally.  The 
factors  that  led  to  success  thus  show  what  will  be 
conducive  to  future  innova¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  the  most  crucial 
factor  is  military  culture.  One 
might  define  military  culture 
as  the  sum  of  intellectual,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  traditional  val¬ 
ues  possessed  by  an  officer 
corps.  It  is  key  to  how  officers 
assess  the  external  environment  and  respond  to 
threats.  It  is  also  crucial  in  how  forces  prepare  for 
combat  and  innovate. 

As  suggested  above,  the  German  officer  corps 
met  many  of  these  criteria.  They  in  effect  incor¬ 
porated  innovations  in  armored  warfare  through 
a  comprehensive  and  realistic  understanding  of 
modern  warfare.  Steady  and  incremental  im¬ 
provement  in  tactics  as  well  as  doctrine  resulted 
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This  culture  of  critical  examination  tran¬ 
scended  the  learning  processes  about  the  last  war. 
Throughout  the  late  1930s  one  sees  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  as  the  Germans  conducted  exercises  and  then 
combat  operations.  In  all  cases  they  continued  to 
critically  assess  what  had  occurred  in  the  field. 
Thus  they  learned  from  mistakes.  Key  to  their  ap¬ 
proach  was  the  treatment  of  errors  in  using  new 
equipment  or  procedures.  They  saw  mistakes  as  a 
learning  experience,  not  a  cause  for  reproof. 

During  this  period  German  army  culture  pro¬ 
vided  for  trust  and  honesty  among  command  lev¬ 
els.  Commanders  were  not  afraid  to  admit  that 
their  units  had  problems.  The  Anschluss  is  a  good 
illustration  of  this  process,  as  the  occupation  of 
Austria  in  March  1938  indicated  weaknesses 
throughout  the  participating  units.  After-action 
reports  from  battalion  to  army  level  became  ever 
more  critical  of  troop  performance,  training,  and 
discipline  in  higher  levels  of  command. 

But  cultural  problems  robbed  Germans  of 
the  advantages  gained  in  tactical  and  operational 
innovations.  The  most  brilliant  battlefield  success 
could  not  make  up  for  logistic  and  intelligence 
systems  that  failed  to  function  in  the  modern 
world.  Given  the  contempt  on  the  part  of  their 
officer  corps  for  these  crucial  areas — the  Luftwaffe 
and  navy  were  as  bad  as  the  army — the  Germans 
were  unable  to  engage  in  prolonged  struggle.  If 
tactical  innovations  gave  the  Wehrmacht  an  ad¬ 
vantage  early  in  World  War  II,  they  could  not  tri¬ 
umph  over  gross  mistakes  in  strategy,  logistics, 
and  intelligence  made  largely  as  a  result  of  mili¬ 
tary  culture. 

German  officers  were  not  alone  in  benefiting 
from  a  culture  that  encouraged  innovation.  Car¬ 
rier  aviation  in  the  U.S.  Navy  offers  lessons  about 
successful  military  change  in  the  interwar  period. 

O 


Navy  culture  created  a  realistic  relationship  be¬ 
tween  annual  exercises  and  education  and 
wargaming  at  the  Naval  War  College.  Develop¬ 
ments  in  carrier  aviation  largely  rested  on  acade¬ 
mic  processes.  The  college  designed  summer  fleet 
problems,  the  fleet  executed  them  realistically, 
then  a  careful  evaluation  tunneled  the  results 
back  to  Newport.  Finally  the  college,  well  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fleet,  kept  officers  informed  on 
developments  in  naval  aviation  and  concepts  for 
employing  it.  Moreover,  the  Navy  sent  its  best  of¬ 
ficers  to  the  Naval  War  College. 

The  realism  and  imagination  of  the  war- 
games  at  Newport  are  particularly  striking.  As 
early  as  1923,  a  game  involved  a  blue  fleet  of  five 
aircraft  carriers  against  an  opponent  with  four. 
While  some  games  cast  carriers  in  the  mundane 
role  of  spotting  for  a  battlefleet,  the  blue  forces 
launched  a  strike  of  two  hundred  aircraft  armed 
with  bombs  and  torpedoes  which  crippled  enemy 
carriers  and  a  battleship.  As  Steven  Rosen  ob¬ 
served  in  his  study  of  innovation: 

Most  important,  concepts  essential  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  carrier  war  were  worked  out  The  necessity  of 
massing  aircraft  for  strikes  was  highlighted.  Rather 
than  assigning  aircraft  to  each  battleship  to  act  as  its 
eyes,  they  were  launched  and  kept  in  the  air  until 
large  numbers  could  be  assembled  for  an  independent 
strike.  The  need  for  a  coherent  air-defense  plan  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  use  of  defensive  aircraft  was  emphasized, 
and  the  commander  of  the  red  fleet  was  faulted  for 
failing  to  come  up  with  such  a  plan.8 

The  Navy  approach  to  wargaming  was  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  German  army.  Neither  used  ex¬ 
ercises  or  games  to  justify  current  revealed  doc¬ 
trine  or  exclude  possibilities  not  popular  among 
senior  officers.  In  other  words,  exercises  and 
games  aimed  at  those  questions  that  one  might 
ask,  not  at  solutions.  In  peacetime  they  were  edu¬ 
cational.  In  war  they  showed  possibilities.  The 
most  important  German  game  for  crossing  the 
Meuse,  for  example,  held  in  March  1940,  did  not 
resolve  whether  Panzer  spearheads  should  make 
the  breakthrough  by  themselves  or  wait  for  the 
infantry.9 

Perhaps  the  greatest  interwar  contribution 
which  military  culture  made  to  innovation  was  in 
allowing  officers  to  use  their  imaginations.  Where 
that  did  not  exist  or  military  colleges  inculcated 
an  absolutist  doctrine — as  in  the  French  army  or 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  Tactical  School — the 
result  was  flawed  military  innovation. 

Failure  to  Innovate 

Italians  were  the  least  successful  innovators 
of  the  interwar  period.  While  Anglo-American 
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and  German  historians  once  blamed  Italian  fail¬ 
ures  on  ethnic  characteristics,  recent  scholarship 
has  placed  it  where  it  belongs — on  an  officer 
corps  that  failed  its  nation  and  soldiers.10  A  re¬ 
mark  by  General  Ubaldo  Soddu  suggests  the  per¬ 
vasive  culture  of  the  Italian 
military:  "When  you  have  a 
fine  plate  of  pasta  guaranteed 
for  life,  and  a  little  music,  you 
don't  need  anything  more."11 
Any  staff  or  war  college  that 
emphasizes  golf  and  "getting 
in  touch  with  the  family"  is 
not  about  to  provide  the  intel¬ 
lectual  climate  for  innovation. 

Evidence  throughout  the  interwar  period 
suggests  a  wide-scale  pattern  of  failing  to  inno¬ 
vate  which  reflects  a  larger  problem  of  military  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  As  one  commentator  on  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  military  institutions  from  1914  to  1945 
noted: 

Thus  in  the  spheres  of  operations  and  tactics , 
where  military  competence  would  seem  to  he  a  nation's 
rightful  due ,  the  twenty-one  studies  [on  separate  na¬ 
tional  military  experiences]  suggest  for  the  most  part 
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less  than  general  professional  military  competence  and 
sometimes  abysmal  incompetence.  One  can  doubt 
whether  any  other  profession  in  these  seven  nations 
during  the  same  periods  would  have  achieved  such  poor 
ratings  by  similarly  competent  outside  observers.12 


Misuses  of  History 

Failing  to  innovate  is  more  than  simple  in¬ 
competence.  Some  military  institutions  may  have 
compelling  reasons  not  to  innovate  or  circum¬ 
scribe  possibilities.  In  the  case  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  British  carrier  aviation,  the  arguments 


over  the  fleet  air  arm  and  the  loss  of  most  naval 
airmen  to  the  RAF  in  1918  made  innovation  al¬ 
most  impossible,  at  least  compared  to  events  in 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Distinct  barriers  to  innovation  appeared 
throughout  the  1930s.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious 
is  a  willful  desire  to  discard  history  or  twist  it  to 
justify  current  doctrine  and  beliefs.  In  1924  the 
British  air  staff  explicitly  rejected  the  past  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  chiefs  of  staff  committee 
which  argued  that  the  force  attacking  an  enemy 
nation: 

. . .  can  either  bomb  military  objectives  in  populated 
areas  from  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  obtaining  a  decision  by  moral  effect  which 
such  attitudes  will  produce,  and  by  the  serious  dislo¬ 
cation  of  the  normal  life  of  the  country,  or,  alterna¬ 
tively,  they  can  be  used  in  the  first  instance  to  attack 
enemy  aerodromes  with  a  view  to  gaining  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  air  superiority  and,  when  this  has  been  gained, 
can  be  changed  over  to  the  direct  attack  on  the  nation. 
The  latter  alternative  is  the  method  which  the  lessons 
of  history  seem  to  recommend,  but  the  air  staff  are 
convinced  that  the  former  is  the  correct  one. 

This  dismissal  of  history  reflected  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  most  air  forces  in  those  years.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  crews  in  World  War  II,  the  lessons  did 
matter.  The  most  glaring  message  of  World  War  I 
was  that  the  bomber  only  got  through  and  back 
under  fighter  escort.  Yet  there  was  a  pervasive  be¬ 
lief  in  the  RAF  and  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  that 
long-range  fighters  were  not  needed,  possible,  or 
relevant  to  strategic  bombing.  Air  combat  had  re¬ 
peatedly  stressed  during  World  War  I  that  air  supe¬ 
riority  was  essential  to  all  air  operations,  particu¬ 
larly  bombing.  Without  fighter  support,  attacking 
aircraft  took  prohibitive  losses.  But  it  took  innu¬ 
merable  Schweinfurts  and  Nurembergs  before  air 
staffs  of  the  next  war  awoke  to  that  fact. 

If  military  organizations  sometimes  ignore 
the  past,  they  can  also  misuse  it.  The  French,  see¬ 
ing  the  disasters  that  resulted  from  offensives  in 
1914,  1915,  and  1917,  wrote  off  any  approach  to 
offensive  warfare  other  than  their  stylized,  tightly 
controlled  "methodical  battle."  Their  defeat  in 
1940  displayed  the  quality  and  inevitability  of  a 
Greek  tragedy;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they 
could  have  developed  another  attitude  on  offen¬ 
sive  operations.  Nevertheless,  the  French  interpre¬ 
tation  was  basically  flawed  and  historically  inac¬ 
curate.  During  the  late  1930s  General  Maurice 
Gamelin  exacerbated  a  faulty  doctrine  by  shut¬ 
ting  off  all  debate  within  the  French  army. 

More  difficult  to  explain  is  the  reaction  of 
most  navies  to  the  unrestricted  submarine  war¬ 
fare  during  World  War  I.  In  retrospect,  Germany 
almost  broke  Britain's  sea  lines  of  communica¬ 
tions  in  1917.  Yet  when  the  war  was  over,  the 
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Testing  radar  on  board 
USS  Leary,  1937. 

attack  U.S.  sea  lines  of  communications.  At  the 
same  time  they  devoted  few  resources  to  protect¬ 
ing  their  own  commerce.  In  the  end  they  lost 
their  merchant  shipping  to  U.S.  submarines  while 
inflicting  hardly  any  damage  on  enemy  shipping. 

Rigidity 

One  fact  of  life  in  many  organizations  that 
has  had  a  ominous  influence  on  the  institutional 
capacity  to  innovate  is  rigidity.  It  appears  in 
many  areas,  especially  doctrine.  There  are  reason¬ 
able  explanations  for  French  offensive  doctrine 
remaining  rigid  throughout  the  interwar  period. 
Harder  to  fathom  is  why  it  stayed  so  fixed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  defensive  warfare. 

The  French  also  believed  the  Germans  could 
not  and  would  not  ultimately  perform  radically 
differently  from  their  own  forces.  They  refused  to 
recognize  that  an  enemy  had  other  options  and 
might  exercise  them.  It  was  mirror  imaging  of  the 
worst  sort.  Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  France 
in  1940,  historian  Marc  Bloch  (a  French  reserve 
officer  who  observed  the  collapse  at  highest  lev¬ 
els),  identified  one  major  cause  of  this  disaster: 
"our  minds  [were]  too  [in] elastic  for  us  ever  to 
admit  the  possibility  that  the  enemy  might  move 
with  the  speed  which  he  actually  achieved." 14 

This  inflexibility  was  aggravated  by  an  institu¬ 
tional  bias  against  feedback  that  contradicted  exist¬ 
ing  doctrine  or  preparations.  Exercises  aimed  at  in¬ 
culcating  "revealed  truth"  into  units — not  at 
adapting  doctrine  to  real  life.  There  was  little  learn¬ 
ing  since  the  high  command  had  all  the  answers. 


XAF  radar  antenna, 

USS  New  York,  1938. 

Kriegsmarine  wrote  the  U-boat  off  as  a  major 
weapon  and  based  its  hopes  entirely  on  rebuild¬ 
ing  a  high  sea  fleet  of  battleships  (and  virtually 
no  carriers).  Ironically,  in  1936  Admiral  Karl 
Doenitz  and  his  chief  engineer  pushed  the  naval 
high  command  to  support  development  of  U- 
boats  with  a  higher  underwater  speed — what 
would  eventually  become  the  Walter  U-boat.  But 
senior  admirals  displayed  no  interest  in  technol¬ 
ogy  for  a  form  of  naval  war  they  had  dismissed.13 
The  Royal  Navy  also  wrote  off  the  submarine.  On 
the  basis  of  their  victory  in  World  War  I  and  their 
development  of  sonar,  the  British  gave  up  on  an¬ 
tisubmarine  warfare  and  threw  themselves  en¬ 
tirely  into  ensuring  that  Jutland  would  never 
happen  again. 

But  the  Japanese  made  the  most  amazing 
misuse  of  submarines  despite  their  "long  lance" 
torpedo,  the  finest  undersea  weapon  of  the  war. 
In  the  face  of  the  lessons  of  World  War  I  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic  in  1940-41,  they  failed  to 
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The  British  army  showed  no  greater  interest 
in  growing  from  exercises  and  had  no  effective 
system  to  disseminate  lessons  learned  through  its 
units.  Even  during  the  war  there 
is  little  evidence  that  they  incor¬ 
porated  battle  experience  in 
training.15  There  was  ample  data 
from  the  Middle  East,  but  Home 
Forces  appeared  to  pay  virtually 
no  attention  to  it.  Divisions 
working  up  for  combat  had  to 
innovate  and  adapt  almost  on  their  own.  Hence 
tactical  innovation  came  on  the  battlefield — a 
most  expensive  teacher.  An  armor  officer  in 
North  Africa  described  the  results: 

Other  officers  told  me  of  how  they  had  seen  the 
Hussars  charging  into  the  Jerry  tanks ,  sitting  on  top  of 
their  turrets  more  or  less  with  their  whips  out.  "It  looked 
like  the  run-up  to  the  first  fence  at  a  point-to-point , "  the 
adjutant  described  it  The  first  action  was  very  typical 
of  those  early  encounters  involving  cavalry  regiments. 
They  had  incredible  enthusiasm  and  dash ,  and  sheer 
exciting  courage  which  was  only  curbed  by  the  rapidly 
decreasing  stock  of  dashing  officers  and  tanks.16 


the  interwar  period  reveals 
the  need  for  officers  to  be 
educated  and  encouraged 
to  innovate 


Such  rigidity  led  organizations  to  shut  off  al¬ 
ternative  paths.  The  belief  that  bombers  would  al¬ 
ways  get  through  led  airmen  to  minimize  the  po¬ 
tential  of  the  Luftwaffe  to  interfere  with  bomber 
operations.  For  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  U.S.  Army 
Air  Forces,  it  meant  minimizing  technological 
support  to  aid  the  accuracy  of  attacks  at  night 
and  in  bad  weather.  The  measure  of  air  effective¬ 
ness  thus  became  the  number  of  sorties  flown  or 
targets  attacked,  tonnage  of  bombs  dropped,  and 
acres  of  cities  destroyed.  Air  war  had  become  an 
end  in  itself,  and  real  measures  of  effectiveness 
simply  failed  to  interest  most  air  commanders. 

Certainly  the  most  rigid  interwar  military 
was  the  Soviet  army.  Stalin's  purges  ensured  the 
loyalty  of  Soviet  military  institutions.  Most  inno¬ 
vation  ceased  and  the  officer  corps  chased  after 
mindless  conceptions  of  revolutionary  war  which 
severely  damaged  its  capacity  to  fight  and  made  it 
incapable  of  grasping  how  the  Wehrmacht  would 
fight.  The  outcome  was  the  most  catastrophic  de¬ 
feat  in  history  in  terms  of  human  losses.  The  So¬ 
viets  escaped  its  consequences  only  because  of 
the  appalling  strategic  and  political  misjudg- 
ments  of  their  opponent. 

Implications 

There  are  some  parameters  for  successful  in¬ 
novation.  First,  one  must  not  think  in  terms  of 
individuals — future  Mitchells,  Dowdings,  Guderi- 
ans — in  furthering  change.  The  interwar  period 
reveals  the  need  for  officers  to  be  educated  and 
encouraged  to  innovate — a  far  larger  problem 
than  finding  one  innovative  officer.  Education 
and  values  are  basic  factors  in  innovation.  Profes¬ 
sional  military  education  (PME)  was  vital  to 
change  in  the  interwar  years  and  will  be  more  so 
in  the  future  if  it  provides  the  broad  conceptual 
context  that  innovation  requires. 

In  the  larger  picture,  educational  values 
among  officers  require  an  intellectual  and  physi¬ 
cal  commitment.  Only  a  willingness  to  think 
through  the  business  of  war  allows  leaders  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  long-term  potential  of  innovation. 
Moreover,  officers  must  have  connections  with, 
and  an  understanding  of,  civilian  technologies 
dominated  by  innovation.  Military  institutions 
must  judge  future  war  realistically.  Here  the 
muddy  boot  world  of  exercises  and  lifelike 
wargames  lies  at  the  heart  of  effective  innovation. 
The  development  of  German  armor  doctrine  and 
close  air  support  and  of  American  and  Japanese 
carrier  aviation  shows  the  relationships  among 
education,  doctrine,  wargames,  and  exercises. 
When  military  organizations  and  high  com¬ 
mands  "knew"  the  answers  and  drove  the  solu¬ 
tions,  the  results  were  sometimes  disastrous  in  sti¬ 
fling  innovations. 
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What  does  the  past  imply  for  those  who  will 
innovate  during  periods  of  low  budgets,  major 
technological  changes,  and  uncertain  strategic 
conditions?  First,  specific,  detailed  plans  to  en¬ 
hance  innovation  are  probably  a  nonstarter. 
Courses  on  it  at  staff  and  war  colleges  will  offer 
little,  and  creating  innovation  specialties  may 
only  attract  those  interested  in  a  safe  career  rather 
than  crusaders  for  change.  Efforts  to  institutional¬ 
ize  innovation  will  inhibit  rather  than  foster  the 
process.  Change  demands  officers  in  the  main¬ 
stream  of  their  professions,  with  a  prospect  of 
reaching  the  top  ranks,  who  have  peer  respect 
and  will  take  risks.  The  bureaucratization  of  inno¬ 
vation — particularly  in  the  current  framework  of 
the  U.S.  military — guarantees  its  death. 

How  then  to  encourage  it?  The  best  route  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  to  foster  change  in  service  cultures.  But 
one  can  only  achieve  cultural  changes  over  the 
long  haul,  not  a  traditional  American  approach. 

Areas  where  the  Armed  Forces  might  push 
the  process  are  listed  in  conclusion. 

■  The  services  must  think  in  terms  of  fighting  real 
opponents,  with  real  capabilities  and  real  strategic  and 
political  objectives.  Exercises  and  gaming  must  take  place 
within  concrete  scenarios  against  realistic  opponents 


who  can  truly  challenge  blue  forces.  Such  scenarios  must 
examine  the  impact  of  innovative  approaches  on  all  three 
levels  of  war:  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical. 

■  The  services  must  rethink  their  operational 
tempo  and  the  number  of  annual  exercises.  The  value 
of  exercises,  particularly  when  resources  are  short,  lies 
not  just  in  their  conduct  but  their  planning  and 
lessons-learned  analysis.  The  latter  must  involve  more 
than  reports  no  one  reads,  but  rather  rethinking  doc¬ 
trine,  training,  and  education  at  every  level.  The  value 
of  exercises  ultimately  depends  on  the  preparedness  of 
participants  to  think  through  what  went  well  and  what 
did  not. 

■  The  services  must  ensure  that  lessons  learned 
focus  on  more  than  validating  doctrine  and  processes. 
During  the  interwar  period  the  French  sought  seriously 
to  examine  World  War  I  and  learn  from  exercises.  But 
they  also  created  a  system  that  narrowly  constrained  ex¬ 
ercises  and  study  and  that  ensured  the  sanctioned  ap¬ 
proach  would  again  prove.  They  learned  what  made 
generals  and  staff  officers  happy,  a  clear  case  of  self-ful¬ 
filling  prophecy,  at  least  until  the  Germans  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse. 

■  At  every  level  the  services  must  think  in  discrete 
measures  of  effectiveness.  They  need  to  consider  exactly 
what  they  wish  to  do  to  an  opponent.  And  as  war 
changes,  they  will  require  new  measures  and  methods. 
Above  all,  the  services  must  foster  a  climate  of  military 
professionalism. 
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■  The  services  also  need  to  rethink  PME.  Much  in¬ 
terwar  innovation  depended  on  relations  between  the 
staff  and  war  colleges  and  the  world  of  operations.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  Armed  Forces  lost  much  of  their  belief  in 
PME  following  World  War  II  despite  the  testimony  of 
Eisenhower  and  Spruance  who  credited  their  days  at 
Leavenworth  and  Newport  for  their  success.  But  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  encourage  cultural  changes  and  foster  intellec¬ 
tual  curiosity  demands  better  PME.  It  also  requires  that 
education  remains  central  throughout  an  officer's  career. 
One  may  not  create  another  Seeckt  or  Dowding  and 
manage  his  career  through  the  ranks,  but  one  can  foster 
military  culture  where  those  so  promoted  have  imagina¬ 
tion  and  intellectual  grounding  to  support  innovation. 

■  Finally,  the  services  must  encourage  greater  fa¬ 

miliarity  with  nonlinear  analyses.  A  heavy  emphasis  on 
engineering,  which  is  prominent  in  the  officer  acquisi¬ 
tion  procedure  of  three  services,  reflects  a  mind  set  that 
is  not  conducive  to  innovation.  While  some  suggest 
that  the  military  needs  more  engineers  to  encourage 
nonlinear  thinking,  they  are  wrong.  In  fact  what  the 
services  lack  are  biologists,  mathematicians,  and  histori¬ 
ans.  Presently  most  senior  officers  think  of  innovation 
the  way  the  Luftwaffe  did  during  World  War  II,  in  quan¬ 
titative  and  qualitative  terms  of  techniques  and  plat¬ 
forms  rather  than  conceptually.  JPQ 
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what  they've 
said  in  JFQ 


it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  nonmilitary  role  without  precedent  for 
such  roles  are  as  American  as  apple  pie 
— Samuel  P.  Huntington 

the  mission  and  the  Rwandans  fell  victim  to  inflated 
expectations  that  the  United  Nations  could  not  fulfill 
— R.A.  Dallaire  and  B.  Poulin 

Roosevelt  knew  that  generals  could  make  disastrous 
military  mistakes,  not  merely  political  ones 
— Eliot  A.  Cohen 

evolutionary  innovation  depends  on  organizational  focus  over 
time  rather  than  guidance  by  one  individual 
— Williamson  Murray 

to  achieve  more  efficient  use  of  defense  resources,  Congress 
looked  to  the  Chairman 

— James  R.  Locher  111 

advanced  courses  on  proliferation  and  counter¬ 
proliferation  reach  only  a  small  fraction  of  students 
— Robert  G.  Joseph 
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GOLDWAIER- 

NICHOLS 

By  JAMES  R.  LOCHER  III 


"One  of  the  landmark  laws  of  American  history"  is  how  Congressman  and 
later  Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  described  the  Goldwater-Nichols  DOD  Re¬ 
organization  Act.  Speaking  as  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  1986,  Aspin  added,  "[This  law]  is  probably  the  greatest  sea 
change  in  the  history  of  the  American  military  since  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  created  the  Continental  Army  in  1775."  Because  he  was  known  for  col¬ 
orful,  dramatic  assertions,  many  saw  this  claim  as  political  overstatement. 
The  Pentagon,  which  did  not  favor  the  legislation,  not  only  dismissed  Aspin's 
characterizations  but  held  an  opposite  view.  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger  and  service  leaders  had  resisted  reorganization  legislation 
throughout  a  bitter,  five-year  battle  with  Congress. 


Despite  DOD  attitudes,  Aspin  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  two  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committees  had  high  expecta¬ 
tions  for  Goldwater-Nichols.  Senators 
Barry  Goldwater  and  Sam  Nunn,  lead¬ 
ers  of  defense  reform,  recognized  that 
implementation  of  massive  changes  in 
the  largest  bureaucracy  in  the  Free 
World  would  take  time.  They  predicted 
that  meaningful  implementation  of 
many  changes,  especially  cultural 
ones,  would  require  five  to  ten  years. 
The  act's  tenth  anniversary  presents  an 


opportunity  to  judge  whether  the  re¬ 
sults  have  matched  expectations.  Com¬ 
paring  the  performance  of  the  defense 
establishment  over  the  last  decade 
against  objectives  for  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act  provides  a  useful  yardstick 
for  assessing  the  law's  contributions. 

Objectives 

Congress  expressed  its  intent  in 
the  act's  policy  section.  The  overarch¬ 
ing  concern  focused  on  the  excessive 
power  and  influence  of  the  four  ser¬ 
vices,  which  had  precluded  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  their 
separate  capabili¬ 
ties  for  effective 
joint  warfighting. 


The  House's  leading  specialist  on  de¬ 
fense  reorganization  remarked:  "The 
overwhelming  influence  of  the  four 
services  ...  is  completely  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  legally  assigned  and 
limited  formal  responsibilities."1 

With  its  desire  to  create  a  more 
appropriate  balance  between  joint  and 
service  interests  as  a  backdrop,  Con¬ 
gress  declared  eight  purposes  for  the 
act,  the  last  having  two  parts: 

■  to  reorganize  DOD  and  strengthen 
civilian  authority 

■  to  improve  the  military  advice  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  President,  National  Security 
Council,  and  Secretary  of  Defense 


The  Honorable  James  R.  Locher  III  was  a  professional  staffer 
with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  served 
as  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  special  operations  and 
low  intensity  conflict. 
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advice."  The  Joint  Chiefs  logrolled  on 
issues  of  concern  to  one  or  more  ser¬ 
vices  and  provided  the  Secretary  with 
watered  down  advice.  This  forced  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
carry  the  full  burden  of  challenging 
the  services,  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively,  on  policies  and  programs.  De¬ 
fense  Organization  assessed  the  negative 
outcome: 

The  natural  consequence  has  been  a 
heightening  of  civil-military  disagreement, 
an  isolation  of  OSD,  a  loss  of  information 
critical  to  effective  decisionmaking,  and, 
most  importantly,  a  political  weakening  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  OSD  staff. 
The  overall  result  of  interservice  logrolling 
has  been  a  highly  undesirable  lessening  of 
civilian  control  of  the  military.3 

Confusion  concerning  the  roles  of 
the  service  secretaries  ranked  next  on 
the  congressional  list  of  problems 
hampering  the  authority  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense.  In  creating  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Act  of  1947  never 
specified  the  relationship  of  the  new 
office  to  the  service  secretaries.  The  bit¬ 
ter  postwar  controversy  over  military 
unification  precluded  settling  this 


issue.  The  1947  law  preserved  consider¬ 
able  independence  for  the  civilian 
heads  of  the  military  departments.  Al¬ 
though  subsequent  amendments 
strengthened  the  Secretary's  power  and 
staff,  the  act  did  not  prescribe  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  service  secretaries.  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  the  civilian  heads  of  services 
devoted  considerable  energy  to  advo¬ 
cating  service  positions,  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  Secretary's  broader 
agenda. 

Numerous  Goldwater-Nichols  pre¬ 
scriptions  addressed  these  problems. 
Three  stand  out.  First,  desiring  to  leave 
|  no  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
^  retary,  Congress  stated  in  the  report's 
|  language,  "The  Secretary  has  sole  and 
§  ultimate  power  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  any  matter 
on  which  the  Secretary 
Secretary  chooses  to  act."  Capitol 
Hill  designed  this  provi¬ 
sion  to  end  claims  by  de¬ 
fense  officials  to  jurisdic¬ 
tions  that  were  independent  of  the 
Secretary's  authority. 

Second,  in  designating  the  Chair¬ 
man  as  the  principal  military  adviser, 
Congress  envisioned  him  becoming  an 
ally  of  the  Secretary  with  a  common  de¬ 
partment-wide,  nonparochial  perspec¬ 
tive.  This  change  sought  to  provide  the 
Secretary  with  independent  military 
advice  and  also  end  the  civil-military 
nature  of  past  Pentagon  disputes. 

Third,  the  law  specified  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  service  secretaries 
vis-a-vis  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
prescribing  relationships  among  the 
most  senior  civilian  officials,  Congress 
filled  a  void  that  had  existed  for  nearly 
forty  years. 

Civilian  authority  has  been 
strengthened.  Goldwater-Nichols  has 
empowered  the  Secretary  to  effectively 
lead  and  manage  DOD.  Former  Secre¬ 
tary  Dick  Cheney  found  that  the  act 
"significantly  improved  the  way  the 
place  functions."  Of  continuing  service 
arguments  against  the  act,  Cheney 
commented  in  an  interview  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Proceedings  in  May  1996: 

I  know  each  service  wants  to  do  its  own 
thing,  with  its  own  authority.  The  fact  is 
that  [DOD]  is  difficult  enough  to  run 
without  going  back  to  a  system  that,  in 
my  mind,  served  to  weaken  the  civilian 


■  to  place  clear  responsibility  on 
the  commanders  of  the  unified  and  spec¬ 
ified  combatant  commands  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  missions  assigned  to 
those  commands 

■  to  ensure  that  the  authority  of  com¬ 
manders  of  unified  and  specified  combatant 
commands  is  fully  commensurate  with  the 
responsibility  of  those  commanders  for  the 
accomplishment  of  missions  assigned  to 
those  commands 

■  to  increase  attention  to  strategy  for¬ 
mulation  and  contingency  planning 

■  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  use 
of  defense  resources 

■  to  improve  joint  officer  manage¬ 
ment  policies 

■  otherwise  to  enhance  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  military  operations  and  improve 
DOD  management  and  administration. 


Civilian  Authority 

In  its  mid-1980s  examination  of 
defense  organization,  Congress  found 
numerous  obstacles  precluding  exer¬ 
cise  of  effective  civilian  authority,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Many  members  of  Congress  agreed 
with  a  former  defense  official's  summa¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary's  position:  "His 
real  authority  is  not  as  great  as  it 
seems,  and  his  vast  responsibilities  are 
not  in  reality  matched  by  commensu¬ 
rate  powers."2 

In  a  congressional  report  entitled 
Defense  Organization  published  in  1985, 
the  Secretary's  efforts  were  seen  as  "se¬ 
riously  hampered  by  the  absence  of  a 
source  of  truly  independent  military 
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authority  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  interact 
with  and  use  that  organization.  I  think 
Goldwater -Nichols  helped  pull  it  together 
in  a  coherent  fashion. . .  4 

Some  critics  claim  that  the  Chair¬ 
man's  more  influential  role  undermines 
civilian  authority.  Two  groups  have 
made  this  argument:  those  who  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  health 
of  civil-military  relations  and  those 
who  would  like  to  regain  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  service  influence.  Both  groups 
are  off  the  mark.  Although  Goldwater- 
Nichols  increased  the  role  of  the  Chair¬ 
man,  it  carefully  ensured  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  could  use  his  vast  powers  to 
control  the  Nation's  top  officer.  One 
analysis  of  this  controversy  concluded, 
"No  evidence  exists  to  suggest  that 
civilian  control  of  the  military,  prop¬ 
erly  understood,  has  atrophied.  The 
President  and  Congress  determine  pol¬ 
icy,  from  force  structure  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  use  of  military  force."5 

Military  Advice 

In  1982  the  Chairman,  General 
David  Jones,  testified  that,  "the  corpo¬ 
rate  advice  provided  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  not  crisp,  timely,  very 
useful,  or  very  influential."  Recalling 
the  pre-Goldwater-Nichols  era,  another 


former  Chairman,  Colin  Powell, 
pointed  out  in  his  recent  memoir,  My 
American  Journey : 

Almost  the  only  way  the  chiefs  would 
agree  on  their  advice  was  by  scratching 
each  other's  back.  Consequently the  six- 
teen-hundred-member  Joint  Staff  that 
worked  for  the  JCS  spent  thousands  of 
man-hours  pumping  out  ponderous least- 
common-denominator  documents  that 
every  chief  would  accept  but  few  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Defense  or  Presidents  found 
useful.  .  .  .  In  my  judgment ;  this  amor¬ 
phous  setup  explained  in  part  why  the 
Joint  Chiefs  had  never  spoken  out  with  a 
clear  voice  to  prevent  the  deepening  morass 
in  Vietnam. 

In  answer  to  the  problem  of  inad¬ 
equate  military  advice,  Congress 
crafted  some  of  the  most  far-reaching 
provisions  of  Goldwater-Nichols.  The 
act  made  the  Chairman  the  principal 
military  adviser,  transferred  duties  to 
him  previously  performed  by  the  cor¬ 
porate  Joint  Chiefs,  and  assigned  new 
duties.  To  assist  him,  Congress  created 
the  position  of  Vice  Chairman  as  the 
second-ranking  military  officer.  Last, 
Congress  gave  the  Chairman  full  au¬ 
thority  over  the  Joint  Staff. 

The  quality  of  military  advice  has 
greatly  improved  according  to  its  prin¬ 
cipal  recipients.  The  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  assessment  of  post-1986  military 


advice  concluded  that  the  act  "has 
made  a  significant  and  positive  contri¬ 
bution  in  improving  the  quality  of 
military  advice."6  Cheney  found  that 
having  the  Chairman  as  principal  mili¬ 
tary  adviser  "was  a  significant  im¬ 
provement"  over  the  "lowest  common 
denominator  of  whatever  the  chiefs 
collectively  could  agree  upon."  Higher 
civilian  authority  has  not  accepted  lin¬ 
gering  criticism  from  the  services  that 
their  views  are  now  under  represented, 
especially  in  operational  matters. 

Clear  Responsibility 

Congress  found  the  operational 
chains  of  command  to  be  both  con¬ 
fused  and  cumbersome.  The  roles  of 
the  Secretary  and  Joint  Chiefs  in  the 
chain  were  uncertain.  Despite  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  military  departments 

the  act  prescribed  the  chain 
of  command  as  running 
from  the  President  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  CINC 

from  the  chain  of  command  in  1958, 
the  chiefs  retained  de  facto  influence 
over  combatant  commands,  adding  to 
the  confusion. 

To  achieve  its  objective  of  placing 
clear  responsibility  on  CINCs,  Capitol 
Hill  clarified  the  chain  to  each  com¬ 
mander  and  emphasized  that  all  were 
responsible  to  the  President  and  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  performance  of  assigned 
missions.  The  act  prescribed  the  chain 
of  command  as  running  from  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  the  Secretary  to  the  CINC.  The 
Joint  Chiefs,  including  the  Chairman, 
were  explicitly  removed. 

Opinion  is  universal  that  this  ob¬ 
jective  of  Goldwater-Nichols  has  been 
achieved.  Senior  officials  and  officers 
repeatedly  cite  the  benefits  of  a  clear, 
short  operational  chain  of  command. 
Reflecting  on  the  Gulf  War,  General 
Norman  Schwarzkopf  said,  "Goldwa¬ 
ter-Nichols  established  very,  very  clear 
lines  of  command  authority  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  over  subordinate  com¬ 
manders,  and  that  meant  a  much  more 
effective  fighting  force."  As  Secretary 
of  Defense  William  Perry  later  said  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Armed 
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Empowering  Eisenhower's  Concept 

In  1982,  a  Marine  witness  warned  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  acceptance  of  measures  under  consideration  to  reorganize  the  Joint  Chiefs  would  be 
tantamount  to  creating  a  “general  staff  system.”  The  most  far-reaching  proposal  which  was  then  being 
contemplated  would  have  made  the  Chairman  an  adviser  in  his  own  right  instead  of  merely  a  spokesman  for 
the  chiefs.  The  hearings  and  legislative  proceedings  that  eventually  led  to  passage  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols 
Act  continued  for  four  more  years.  During  that  time,  Congress  rejected  all  proposals  to  create  a  general  staff. 
But  with  enactment  of  the  law,  it  decisively  rejected  the  existing  DOD  structure.  What  organizing  concept  did 
Congress  embrace? 

De  Jure  Organization 

While  the  answer  was  not  explicitly  stated  in  hearings,  reports,  or  debate,  Congress  harked  back  to 
the  concept  proposed  under  the  Eisenhower  administration  in  1958  to  guide  reorganization.  The  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1947  resulted  in  what  President  Eisenhower  described  as  “little  more  than  a  weak  confedera¬ 
tion  of  sovereign  military  units.”  The  amendments  of  1949, 1953,  and  1958  sought  to  overcome  unworkable 
arrangements.  As  part  of  the  1958  amendments,  the  President  proposed  and  Congress  approved  the  bifurca¬ 
tion  of  DOD  into  administrative  and  operational  chains  of  command.  A  review  of  the  act  as  amended  in  1958 
reveals  that  both  the  President  and  Congress  shared  a  concept  of  just  how  they  intended  to  organize  the  de¬ 
fense  establishment. 

Congress  created  DOD  to  replace  the  originally  loose-knit  National  Defense  Establishment.  By  1958 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  metamorphosed  in  law  from  a  weak  general  overseer  to  the  most  powerful  of¬ 
ficial  with  “authority,  direction,  and  control”  over  all  DOD.  Below  him,  the  law  created  two  chains  of  authority, 
one  to  military  departments  and  another  to  joint  elements.  Military  departments  were  to  prepare  forces  for 
combat — organize,  train,  and  equip— and  provide  logistic,  administrative,  and  other  support.  They  were  thus 
charged  with  “maintaining”  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  law  made  the  joint  side  responsible  for  employing  the  forces  provided  by  the  military  depart¬ 
ments.  The  Joint  Chiefs,  assisted  by  the  Joint  Staff,  would  provide  advice  to  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  as  well  as  conduct  military  planning  and  related  activities. 

CINCs,  who  headed  unified  and  specified  commands  consisting  of  combat  forces  provided  by  the  ser¬ 
vices,  were  made  responsible  for  military  missions  assigned  by  the  President — winning  the  Nation’s  wars 
and  coping  with  lesser  contingencies.  At  those  echelons  below  the  CINCs  were  “employing”  and  “maintain¬ 
ing”  chains  of  authority  that  split  under  the  Secretary  but  were  rejoined. 

De  Facto  Organization 

This  description  of  the  post-1958  de  jure  organizational  model  shows  that  it  is  remarkably  similar  to 
that  found  in  law  today.  If  Congress  was  satisfied  with  the  legislative  model  of  DOD  it  established  by  1958, 
why  was  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  needed?  The  answer  is  that  what  exists  in  law  does  not  necessarily  exist 
in  fact. 

Prior  to  1986 — despite  the  de  jure  model — DOD  was  dominated  by  the  services,  which  had  been  tra¬ 
ditionally  responsible  for  planning  and  warfighting  as  well  as  preparing  our  forces  for  war.  The  services  were 
unwilling  to  relinquish  operational  functions  to  a  joint  system.  They  continued  to  dominate  both  the  main¬ 
taining  and  employing  sides  of  DOD.  The  services  exercised  vetoes  over  JCS  advice  and  controlled  the  weak 
unified  commands.  As  a  consequence,  joint  institutions  failed  to  become  strong  and  effective. 

Making  de  Facto  de  Jure 

With  Goldwater-Nichols,  Congress  again  tried  to  realize  the  legislative  model  that  emerged  in  1958. 
Though  some  titles  of  the  act  modified  the  military  departments  and  defense  agencies,  the  most  fundamen¬ 
tal  provisions  were  designed  to  strengthen  joint  positions  and  organizations.  The  act  designated  the  Chair¬ 
man  as  the  principal  military  adviser,  established  a  Vice  Chairman,  created  a  joint  personnel  system,  and 
empowered  CINCs.  It  attempted  to  make  de  jure  and  de  facto  more  nearly  one  and  the  same. 

Because  Goldwater-Nichols  emphasized  joint  institutions,  one  could  regard  jointness  as  the  animating 
characteristic  of  defense  organization.  That  would  be  a  mistake.  If  jointness  were  the  basic  organizing  prin¬ 
ciple,  a  general  staff  with  a  single  chain  of  authority  might  be  the  concept  for  DOD.  Congress  focused  on  joint 
institutions  to  achieve  a  counterpoise  to  the  services  suggested  in  the  legislative  model.  The  balance  be¬ 
tween  maintaining  and  employing — input  and  output — serves  as  an  organizing  principle.  Eisenhower  con¬ 
ceptualized,  and  the  law  had  anticipated,  this  balance  in  1958.  Twenty-eight  years  later,  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act  made  it  possible. 

— Archie  D.  Barrett 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs 


Services,  "All  commentaries  and  after¬ 
action  reports  on  [Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm]  attribute  the  success  of  the  op¬ 
eration  to  the  fundamental  structural 
changes  in  the  chain  of  command 
brought  about  by  Goldwater-Nichols." 

Commensurate  Authority 

Congress  found  the  combatant 
commands  to  be  weak  and  unified  in 
name  only.  They  were  loose  confedera¬ 
tions  of  powerful  service  components. 
The  services  used  Unified  Action  Armed 
Forces  to  strictly  limit  the  authority  of 
CINCs  and  give  significant  autonomy 
to  service  component  commanders. 
This  situation  had  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  postwar  period  as  evidenced  by 
a  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Board  report  in 
1970  that  found  unification  of  "either 
command  or  the  forces  is  more  cos¬ 
metic  than  substantive." 

To  correct  this  violation  of  com¬ 
mand  principles,  Congress  specified  the 
command  authority  of  CINCs.  The 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act  addressed  the 
command  functions  of  giving  authori¬ 
tative  direction,  prescribing  the  chain  of 
command,  organizing  commands  and 
forces,  employing  forces,  assigning 
command  functions  to  subordinate 
commanders,  coordinating  and  approv¬ 
ing  aspects  of  administration  and  sup¬ 
port,  selecting  and  suspending  subordi¬ 
nates,  and  convening  courts-martial. 

In  prescribing  the  authority  of 
CINCs,  Congress  modeled  the  law  on 
the  authority  which  the  military  had 
traditionally  given  to  unit  comman¬ 
ders.  Initial  service  claims  that  the  leg¬ 
islation  would  make  combatant  com¬ 
manders  into  warlords  quickly 
vanished  as  the  soundness  of  balanc¬ 
ing  authority  and  responsibility  at 
CINC  level — in  line  with  military  tradi¬ 
tion — became  apparent.  It  is  now 
widely  agreed  that  Goldwater-Nichols 
has  achieved  its  objective  of  balancing 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
combatant  commanders.  The  effective 
performance  of  these  commands  in 
operations  and  peacetime  activities 
provides  convincing  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  judgment. 

A  minority  view  urges  increased  au¬ 
thority  for  the  combatant  commanders 
through  a  greater  role  in  resource  alloca¬ 
tion.  Not  wanting  to  overly  divert  these 
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commands  from  their  principal  warfight¬ 
ing  function,  Congress  intended  that  the 
Chairman  and  Joint  Staff  would  be  ac¬ 
tivists  on  behalf  of  the  commands'  re¬ 
source  needs.  This  approach  still  appears 
preferable  to  any  scheme  that  would  re¬ 
quire  greater  involvement  by  the  com¬ 
batant  commands. 

Strategy  Making  and  Planning 

The  two  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tees  determined  that  planning  in  DOD 
was  underemphasized  and  ineffective. 
Such  planning  was  often  fiscally  un¬ 
constrained,  and  strategy  and  resources 
were  weakly  linked.  Contingency  plans 
had  limited  utility  in  crises,  often  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  based  on  valid  po¬ 
litical  assumptions. 

To  increase  attention  to  strategy 
making  and  contingency  planning, 


timely,  thoughtful  strategic  response  to 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

Progress  on  contingency  planning 
was  modest  until  recently.  OSD  has 
been  inconsistent  in  performing  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  prepare  contingency 
planning  guidance.  The  continuing  re¬ 
luctance  of  the  Joint  Staff  to  reveal 
contingency  plans — both  deliberate 
and  crisis — to  civilian  officials  has 
blocked  appropriate  collaboration.  Al¬ 
though  DOD  has  surmounted  these 
problems  lately,  the  required  interac¬ 
tion  between  policy  and  operational 
planners  is  not  yet  assured. 

Resource  Use 

Testimony  before  Congress  re¬ 
vealed  that  vague  and  ambiguous  DOD 
objectives  permitted  service  interests 
rather  than  strategic  needs  to  play  the 
dominant  role  in 


Despite  that  critical  contribution, 
Chairmen  have  seldom  provided  defin¬ 
itive  resource  advice  to  Secretaries  of 
Defense.  Recent  developments  could 
alter  this.  Admiral  William  Owens, 
while  serving  as  Vice  Chairman,  insti¬ 
tuted  a  number  of  innovative  changes 
to  improve  the  support  by  the  Joint 
Requirements  Oversight  Council 
(JROC)  to  the  Chairman's  formulation 
of  resource  advice.  Creating  joint 
warfighting  capability  assessments  rep¬ 
resents  a  dramatic  advancement  in  an¬ 
alyzing  service  programs  against  mis¬ 
sion  requirements. 

Unfortunately,  the  JROC  process 
could  be  misused.  If  instead  of  inform¬ 
ing  the  independent  advice  of  the 
Chairman  JROC  were  used  to  prenego¬ 
tiate  issues  in  the  old  logrolling  fash¬ 
ion,  the  military  would  come  full  circle 
to  the  wasteful,  pre-Goldwater-Nichols 
days.  Such  an  approach  also  raises  the 
possibility  of  the  services  locking  arms 
on  significant  resource  issues  to  politi¬ 
cally  overpower  the  Secretary  and  Con¬ 
gress.  If  the  Chairman  permits  these  ac¬ 
tivities  and  surrenders  his  independent 
perspective,  he  will  abandon  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  Goldwater-Nichols.  As  use  of 
JROC  in  improving  resource  advice  ad¬ 
vances,  the  Secretary  must  guard 
against  such  unfavorable  practices. 

Joint  Officer  Management 

The  1985  report  on  Defense  Orga¬ 
nization  concluded  that,  "military  offi¬ 
cers  do  not  want  to  be  assigned  to 
joint  duty;  are  pressured  or  monitored 
for  loyalty  by  their  services  while  serv¬ 
ing  on  joint  assignments;  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  by  either  education  or  experi¬ 
ence  to  perform  their  joint  duties;  and 
serve  for  only  a  relatively  short  period 
once  they  have  learned  their  jobs." 
Viewing  the  Joint  Staff  and  headquar¬ 
ters  staffs  of  unified  commands  as  the 
most  important  military  staffs  within 
DOD,  Capitol  Hill  found  this  situation 
to  be  intolerable. 

Title  IV  of  Goldwater-Nichols  es¬ 
tablished  procedures  for  selection,  edu¬ 
cation,  assignment,  and  promotion  of 
joint  duty  officers.  Congress  and  DOD 
fought  the  last  Goldwater-Nichols  bat¬ 
tles  over  these  provisions.  The  services 
resisted  a  joint  officer  personnel  system 
since  they  knew  that  loss  of  absolute 


to  achieve  more  efficient  use  of  defense 
resources.  Congress  looked  to  the  Chairman 


Congress  formulated  four  principal 
provisions.  First,  it  required  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  submit  an  annual  report  on 
the  national  security  strategy.  Second, 
it  instructed  the  Chairman  to  prepare 
fiscally  constrained  strategic  plans. 
Turning  to  contingency  planning, 
Goldwater-Nichols  required  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  give  written  policy  guidance  for 
the  preparation  and  review  of  contin¬ 
gency  plans.  This  guidance  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  political  assumptions  for  plan¬ 
ning.  The  fourth  provision  prescribed  a 
role  for  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy  in  assisting  the  Secretary  in 
his  work  on  contingency  plans.  Con¬ 
gress  intended  this  last  prescription  to 
overcome  the  jealous  guarding  of  con¬ 
tingency  planning  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
which  had  precluded  sufficient  staff 
support  for  meaningful  review  and  di¬ 
rection  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  has  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  both  strategy  mak¬ 
ing  and  contingency  planning.  The 
quality  of  strategy  documents  has  var¬ 
ied,  but  in  every  case  their  value  has 
been  superior  to  their  pre-Goldwater- 
Nichols  predecessors.  The  new  national 
military  strategy,  which  envisioned 
fighting  two  major  regional  conflicts 
nearly  simultaneously,  provided  a 


shaping  resource 
decisions.  The  Sec¬ 
retary's  resource 
management  was 
also  weakened  by  the  lack  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  military  assessment  of  service 
programs  and  budgets. 

To  achieve  its  objective  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  more  efficient  use  of  defense  re¬ 
sources,  Congress  looked  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  for  an  independent  military 
perspective  that  had  been  lacking. 
Capitol  Hill  formulated  six  new  re- 
source-related  duties  for  him.  Two  of 
the  most  important  were  advising  the 
Secretary  on  priorities  for  combatant 
command  requirements  and  on  how 
well  the  programs  and  budgets  of  the 
military  departments  and  other  DOD 
components  conformed  with  strategic 
plans  and  CINC  priorities.  The  Chair¬ 
man  was  also  empowered  to  submit  al¬ 
ternative  program  and  budget  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Secretary. 

Implementation  has  not  achieved 
the  potential  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols 
reforms  with  the  exception  of  General 
Powell's  effective  use  of  his  resource 
advisory  role  in  formulating  the  Base 
Force.  Reducing  the  Cold  War  force 
structure  by  25  percent  represented  the 
most  significant  and  difficult  resource 
issue  faced  by  the  Pentagon  over  the 
last  decade. 
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control  of  officer  promotions  and  as¬ 
signments  would  weaken  their  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Pentagon.  Congress  was 
equally  determined  since  it  had  con¬ 
cluded  in  Defense  Organization,  "The 
current  system  results  in  incentives  to 
protect  service  interests  rather  than  to 
think  in  joint  terms.  Joint  thinkers  are 
likely  to  be  punished,  and  service  pro¬ 
moters  are  likely  to  be  rewarded." 

The  joint  officer  incentives,  re¬ 
quirements,  and  standards  prescribed  by 
the  act  have  notably  improved  the  per¬ 
formance  of  those  selected  to  serve  in 
joint  duty  assignments.  Secretary  Che¬ 
ney  judged  in  his  recent  interview  in 
Proceedings  that  the  requirement  for 
joint  duty  "prior  to  moving  into  senior 
leadership  positions  turned  out  to  be 
beneficial."  He  also  felt  that  as  a  result  of 
joint  officer  policies  "the  Joint  Staff  is  an 
absolutely  vital  part  of  the  operation." 

General  Schwarzkopf  found  the 
same  result  in  his  command.  Of  his 
subordinates  during  the  Gulf  War,  he 
told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  "the  quality  of  the  people 
that  were  assigned  to  Central  Com¬ 
mand  at  all  levels  changed  dramati¬ 
cally  as  a  result  of  Goldwater-Nichols." 

These  positive  results  were 
achieved  despite  indifferent  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  joint  officer  provisions  by 
OSD  and  the  Joint  Staff.  The  failure 
over  the  last  decade  to  develop  a  DOD 
directive  to  govern  the  joint  officer 
management  program  confirms  a  lack 
of  commitment  on  the  part  of  top  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  organizations.  The  ser¬ 
vices  were  not  indifferent.  They  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  minimize  the  impact 
of  the  legislation  on  their  interests.  Se¬ 
nior  joint  officers — the  beneficiaries  of 
improved  joint  staffs — took  little  inter¬ 
est  in  the  issue.  The  Chairman  when 
Goldwater-Nichols  was  enacted,  Admi¬ 
ral  William  Crowe,  later  wrote  of  his 
unfavorable  view  of  title  IV: 

. .  .the  detailed  legislation  that  mandated 
every  aspect  of  the  " joint  corps' '  from  the 
selection  process  and  the  number  of  billets 
to  promotional  requirements  was ,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  serious  mistake  that  threatened  a 
horrendous  case  of  congressional  micro- 
management.  In  this  instance  the  chiefs 
were  unanimous  in  their  opposition,  and  I 
agreed  with  them  wholeheartedly.7 


Not  surprisingly,  Joint  Staff  imple¬ 
mentation  of  title  IV  was  sympathetic 
to  attitudes  of  the  services  for  many 
years. 

Congress  had  hoped  that  the  de¬ 
partment,  after  several  years  of  imple¬ 
menting  title  IV,  would  conceptualize  a 
better  approach  to  joint  officer  man¬ 
agement.  That  has  not  occurred.  The 
Goldwater-Nichols  objective  of  im¬ 
proving  joint  officer  management  has 
been  achieved,  but  DOD  still  lacks  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  its  needs  for  joint  officers  and 
how  to  prepare  and  reward  them. 

Operational  Effectiveness 

For  forty  years  after  World  War  II, 
service  separateness  denied  the  defense 
establishment  the  unity  to  conduct 
joint  warfare.  In  1983  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger  described  the  problem: 

In  all  of  our  military  institutions,  the 
time-honored  principle  of  "unity  of  com¬ 
mand"  is  inculcated.  Yet  at  the  national 
level  it  is  firmly  resisted  and  flagrantly  vi¬ 
olated.  Unity  of  command  is  endorsed  if 
and  only  if  it  applies  at  the  service  level. 
The  inevitable  consequence  is  both  the  du¬ 
plication  of  effort  and  the  ultimate  ambi¬ 
guity  of  command.8 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Defense  Or¬ 
ganization,  "operational  deficiencies 
evident  during  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo,  the  Iranian 
hostage  rescue  mission,  and  the  incur¬ 
sion  into  Grenada  were  the  result  of 
the  failure  to  adequately  implement 
the  concept  of  unified  command." 
Congress  focused  efforts  on  providing 


CINCs  with  sufficient  authority  to 
both  ensure  unity  of  command  during 
operations  and  effectively  prepare  for 
assigned  missions.  The  act  also  as¬ 
signed  the  Chairman  responsibility  for 
developing  joint  doctrine  and  joint 
training  policies. 

The  overwhelming  success  of  Just 
Cause  and  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm 
revealed  the  extent  to  which  the  act 
had  unified  the  Armed  Forces.  Shortly 
after  the  Gulf  War,  an  article  in  Forbes 
noted,  "The  extraordinarily  efficient, 
smooth  way  our  military  has  func¬ 
tioned  in  the  Gulf  is  a  tribute  to  [Gold¬ 
water-Nichols],  which  shifted  power 
from  individual  military  services  to  of¬ 
ficials  responsible  for  coordinating 
them."9  The  Washington  Monthly 
added,  "Goldwater-Nichols  helped  en¬ 
sure  that  this  war  had  less  interservice 
infighting,  less  deadly  bureaucracy, 
fewer  needless  casualties,  and  more 
military  cohesion  than  any  major  op¬ 
eration  in  decades." 10 

Commenting  on  the  impact  of 
Goldwater-Nichols  over  the  past  ten 
years,  Secretary  Perry  said  in  a  speech 
last  summer  honoring  Senator  Sam 
Nunn,  "It  dramatically  changed  the 
way  that  America's  forces  operate  by 
streamlining  the  command  process 
and  empowering  [the  Chairman]  and 
the  unified  commanders.  These 
changes  paid  off  in  . . .  Desert  Storm,  in 
Haiti,  and  today  in  Bosnia." 

Joint  doctrine  and  training  have 
experienced  more  modest  progress.  Of 
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the  first  generation  of  joint  doctrine, 
the  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions 
of  the  Armed  Forces  critically  declared 
in  its  1995  report,  Directions  for  Defense, 
"In  many  cases,  it  represents  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  competing  and  sometimes 
incompatible  concepts  (often  developed 
by  one  dead'  service)."  The  designation 
of  U.S.  Atlantic  Command  (ACOM)  as 
joint  force  integrator,  trainer,  and  pro¬ 
vider  has  great  potential  for  enhancing 
military  operations.  To  date,  parochial 
attitudes  of  the  services  and  some  geo¬ 


graphic  CINCs  and  weak  support  by  the 
Joint  Staff  have  hamstrung  ACOM  per¬ 
formance. 

Management  and 
Administration 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  Gold- 
water-Nichols  focused  on  improving 
DOD  management  and  administra¬ 
tion.  But  in  adding  this  objective  Con¬ 
gress  had  in  mind  specific  structural 
problems  that  were  hindering  sound 
management.  These  included  excessive 
spans  of  control,  unnecessary  staff  lay¬ 
ers  and  duplication  of  effort,  contin¬ 
ued  growth  in  headquarters  staffs,  poor 
supervision  of  defense  agencies,  and 
an  uncertain  division  of  work  among 
defense  components. 

The  Secretary's  span  of  control  es¬ 
pecially  concerned  Congress.  Forty-one 
senior  officials  and  officers,  excluding 
his  deputy  and  staff,  reported  directly 
to  him.  To  reduce  this  span,  the  act  re¬ 
quired  the  Secretary  to  delegate  super¬ 
vision  of  each  defense  agency  and  field 
activity  to  an  OSD  official  or  the  Chair¬ 
man.  The  Chairman's  role  as  overseer 
of  the  unified  commands  also  helped 
to  lessen  the  Secretary's  supervisory 
burdens. 

Other  provisions  consolidated  cer¬ 
tain  functions  in  service  secretariats, 
limited  the  number  of  both  deputy 
chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  on  the  ser¬ 
vice  staffs,  reduced  by  15  percent  the 
size  of  the  headquarters  staffs  of  mili¬ 
tary  departments  including  general 


and  flag  officer  positions,  and  cut 
some  other  staffs  by  10  to  15  percent. 

Goldwater-Nichols  remedies  for 
these  management  problems  were 
largely  ineffective.  The  defense  bureau¬ 
cracy  remains  far  too  large.  Duplication 
of  effort  is  still  a  problem.  DOD  also  lacks 
a  concept  for  the  appropriate  division  of 
work  among  its  major  components. 

In  the  broad  sweep  of  American 
military  history,  the  recent  years  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  frequency  and 
scope  of  significant  achieve¬ 
ments  and  successes  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Su¬ 
perb  leadership  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  as  did  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  doctrine,  training, 
education,  and  materiel  that 
preceded  the  passage  of  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act.  Nevertheless,  a  significant 
body  of  evidence  and  numerous  public 
assertions  by  senior  defense  officials 
and  military  officers  argue  that  the  act 
enormously  contributed  to  the  positive 
outcomes  of  recent  years. 

During  the  last  decade,  Goldwater- 
Nichols  attained  most  of  the  objectives 
established  for  it,  helping  to  transform 
and  revitalize  the  military  profession  in 
the  process.  The  act  validated  former  Sec¬ 
retary  Schlesinger's  prediction  that, 
"Sound  structure  will  permit  the  release 
of  energies  and  of  imagination  now  un¬ 
duly  constrained  by  the  existing  arrange¬ 
ments."  In  some  areas,  developments  in¬ 
spired  by  the  act  are  still  evolving  and 
adding  more  luster  to  the  law's  accom¬ 
plishments.  In  a  few  others,  the  accom¬ 
plishments  still  leave  much  to  be  done. 

Secretary  Perry  used  an  historic 
yardstick  in  praising  the  law:  "...  [Gold¬ 
water-Nichols]  is  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  defense  legislation  since  World 
War  II."  And,  while  serving  as  Vice 
Chairman,  Admiral  Owens  saw  the  leg¬ 
islation  in  even  larger  terms:  "Goldwa¬ 
ter-Nichols  was  the  watershed  event  for 
the  military  since  [World  War  II]." 
Those  assessments  by  Perry  and  Owens 
do  not  reach  back  as  far  as  Congressman 
Aspin's;  but  it  is  clear  that,  in  accord 
with  congressional  expectations,  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act  has  profoundly 
enhanced  the  joint  warfighting  capabil¬ 
ities  of  the  Armed  Forces.  JFQ 


parochial  attitudes  of  the  services 
and  some  geographic  CINCs  have 
hamstrung  ACOM  performance 
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This  may  he  the  last  piece  of 
legislation  that  I  will  have  the 
honor  to  offer  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate.  If  it  is ,  I  will  have  no 
regrets.  I  will  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  Senate  on  .. .  the 
day  that  our  soldiers ,  sailors , 
airmen,  and  marines  were  given  the 
organizational  and  command 
arrangements  that  will  enable  them 
to  effectively  accomplish  their  vital 
missions. . . . 

— Barry  M.  Goldwater 
September  16,  1986 


Barry  M.  Goldwater  represented  Arizona  in  the 
Senate  for  30  years.  A  major  general  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve,  he  was  the  Republican 
Presidential  candidate  in  1964  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
I  Services  Committee  during  the 

1  debates  on  defense  reorganization. 


[This  bill]  fulfills  the  aims  of 
President  Eisenhower,  who  said 
almost  three  decades  ago, 

"Separate  ground,  sea,  and  air 
warfare  are  gone  forever. . . . 
Strategic  and  tactical  planning 
must  be  completely  unified,  combat 
forces  organized  into  unified 
commands. . . ."  Congress  rejected 
President  Eisenhower's  appeals  in 
the  1950s.  Today,  36  years  later, 
we  can  now  report:  mission 
accomplished. 

— Bill  Nichols 

September  11,  1986 


Bill  Nichols,  a  Democrat  from  \ 

Alabama’s  3rd  district,  died  while  I 
serving  his  eleventh  term  in 
Congress.  A  combat  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
he  chaired  the  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  during 
its  1983-86  work  on  military  reform. 
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[Editor's  Note:  From  October  1994  to  September 
1995 ,  the  Center  for  Counterproliferation  Research  at 
the  National  Defense  University  held  a  series  of  work¬ 
shops  to  examine  how  service  doctrine ,  operational 
concepts ,  and  capabilities  take  into  account  the  threat 
from  the  proliferation  of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chem¬ 
ical  weapons  (NBC).  The  workshops  represented  the 
first  time  that  the  majority  of  constituencies  in  the  de¬ 
fense  establishment  that  are  responsible  for  evaluating 
and  designing  military  responses  to  proliferation  were 
assembled.  Collectively,  the  workshop  series  involved 
more  than  four  hundred  participants  drawn  primarily 
from  the  services  but  also  included  members  of  policy, 
intelligence,  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  other  organizations.  Per¬ 
haps  most  unique,  the  workshops 
included  broad  participation  from 
planners,  operators,  and  trainers 
from  all  the  services.  Although  the 
workshop  recommendations,  de¬ 
tailed  in  a  number  of  reports,  cov¬ 
ered  several  broad  areas — national  military  strategy, 
defense  policy,  and  military  capabilities — the  central 
purpose  of  the  series  was  to  enlighten  the  operational 
context.  Presentations,  discussions,  and  gaming  fo¬ 
cused  on  service  capabilities  for  joint  and  coalition 
warfare  in  NBC  environments.  This  article  presents 
those  findings  that  are  most  germane  to  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  joint  and  service  NBC  doctrine.] 

proliferation  is  recognized  as 
a  serious  threat  across  the 
operational  spectrum — from 
the  deployment  of  forces  to  post-hostility  activities. 
References  to  NBC — frequently  aggregated  under 
the  rubric  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD) — appear  often  in  policy  and  capstone  state¬ 
ments  such  as  the  national  military  strategy  and 
Joint  Vision  2010. 

At  present  NBC  is  also  mentioned  in  service 
doctrine  (for  example,  Army  Field  Manual  100-5 
and  Air  Force  Manual  1-1)  as  well  as  in  more  tech¬ 
nical  manuals  on  detection,  decontamination,  in¬ 
dividual  protection,  and  biological  warfare/chemi¬ 
cal  warfare  (BW/CW)  shipboard  defense.  Aspects 
of  the  NBC  threat  are  also  the  focus  of  joint  doc¬ 
trine  publications,  foremost  among  them  Joint 
Pub  3-11,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Nuclear,  Biological,  and 
Chemical  (NBC)  Defense,  which  provides  a  general 
overview  of  NBC  defense  operations. 

Furthermore,  counterproliferation  is  being  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  planning  process,  as  evidenced  by 
the  missions  and  functions  study  completed  by  the 
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Joint  Staff  in  spring  1996.  In  addition,  the  geo¬ 
graphic  CINCs  have  been  charged  with  implement¬ 
ing  counterproliferation  policy  in  their  areas  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  They  are  in  the  process  of  developing 
counterproliferation  contingency  plans  to  define 
how  they  intend  to  conduct  counterproliferation 
operations.  The  Joint  Staff  is  also  working  with  the 
CINCs  to  assist  them  in  identifying  and  developing 
those  capabilities  which  they  will  need  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  counterproliferation  objectives. 

As  a  framework  for  military  counterprolifera¬ 
tion  operations  takes  shape,  the  Joint  Staff  and 
services  are  focusing  on  the  doctrine,  operational 
concepts,  and  training  to  better  prepare  our  forces 
for  operations  in  an  NBC  environment.  Further¬ 
more,  on  the  policy  level,  the  recent  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Counterproliferation  Council  chaired 
by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  illustrates 
high  level  interest  in  the  NBC  threat  and  the 
commitment  to  respond  to  that  threat. 

The  above  responses  begin  to  address  many 
deficiencies  identified  in  the  workshop  series. 
Overall,  the  findings  suggest  that  the  response  to 
the  threat  has  been  uneven.  There  are  pockets  of 
strength,  such  as  procurement  of  passive  defense 
capabilities  at  the  individual  level.  There  are  also 
more  recent  areas  of  progress,  mostly  program¬ 
matic  and  focused  on  technology  solutions,  such 
as  developing  light-weight  suits  and  improving 
our  detection  capabilities.  But  on  balance,  our 
words  on  countering  the  NBC  threat  have  been 
stronger  than  our  deeds. 

The  workshops  surfaced  a  number  of  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  areas  of  doctrine,  force  structure, 
training,  and  education.  Identifying  these  weak¬ 
nesses  and  recommending  improvements  were 
the  main  focus  of  this  work.  In  that  context,  it 
should  be  noted  that  weaknesses  do  not  mean 
that  the  joint  community  and  services  have  failed 
to  address  the  challenge.  No  one  should  expect 
them  to  have  resolved  all  of  the  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  this  complex  and  growing 
threat.  That  said,  solutions  will  be  found  only 
when  existing  vulnerabilities  are  acknowledged 
and  the  Armed  Forces  begin  to  think  comprehen¬ 
sively  about  how  to  overcome  them. 

Doctrine 

For  purposes  of  the  workshop  series,  doctrine 
was  defined  as  how  we  think  about  the  conduct  of 
war  and  the  principles  for  conducting  operations. 
The  definition  found  in  Joint  Pub  1,  fundamental 
principles  that  guide  the  employment  of  forces  in 
support  of  national  objectives,  is  entirely  consis¬ 
tent  with  this  working  definition. 

One  deficiency  common  to  service  doctrine 
is  the  failure  to  understand  how  an  enemy  may 
employ  NBC  against  us.  Tacking  such  knowledge, 
doctrine  is  silent  on  this  point;  hence,  concepts  of 
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Chemical  attack 
exercise  at  Camp 
LeJuene. 


we  miss  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the 
vulnerabilities  in  an  enemy's  NBC  posture. 

Adversary  employment  concepts  for  conven¬ 
tional  conflict  are  recognized  as  essential  for  the 
development  of  service  and  joint  doctrine  and 
operating  principles  for  conventional  defensive  as 
well  as  offensive  operations.  Concepts  of  enemy 
conventional  operations  are  fully  embedded  in 
doctrine,  force  development,  and  training.  Failure 
to  develop  and  embed  similar  concepts  relating 
to  NBC  may  expose  forces  in  the  field  and  fleet  to 
risks  that  could  have  been  mitigated  had  likely 
employment  concepts  been  understood  and  cor¬ 
rective  action  taken. 

Force  Structure 

A  number  of  workshop  participants  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  to  remedy  identified  shortfalls  in 
force  structure,  especially  for  forces  that  would  be 
called  on  for  crisis  response.  Some  questioned 
whether  sufficient  mobile  detection  vehicles  were 
being  acquired.  Similar  questions  were  raised 
about  the  biological  integrated  detection  system 
(BIDS),  and  specifically  its  emerging  employment 
concept  which  emphasizes  forward  deployment 
of  scarce  assets.  Others  questioned  the  planned 
level  of  on-hand  stocks  of  MOPP  gear  in  light  of 
the  requirement  for  possible  suit  changeouts 
every  other  day  for  forces  and  critical  civilians 
needed  to  prosecute  an  operation  abroad  in  a  BW 
or  CW  environment. 


g  enemy  NBC  use  are 
£  absent  from  the  rele- 
5  vant  documents  and 
3  operational  publica- 
Decontaminating  F-15  tions  mentioned  ear- 

during  exercise.  lier.  In  general,  NBC  concerns  are  confined  either 

to  very  broad  statements  about  the  threat  and 
need  to  plan  against  "weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion"  or  to  detailed  technical  data  on  how  to  put 
on  mission  oriented  protective  posture  (MOPP) 
gear  and  wash  down  contaminated  ships.  Between 
these  extremes — doctrine,  tactics,  techniques,  and 
procedures  (TTP)  for  combat  in  various  scenar¬ 
ios — there  exists  a  relatively  blank  page  on  which 
we  must  focus  our  attention. 

Only  by  embedding  enemy  use  concepts  in 
doctrine  can  the  Armed  Forces  develop  courses  of 
action  above  the  individual  and  small  unit  level 
to  counter  the  NBC  threat  to  U.S.  forces.  More 
specifically,  because  doctrine  does  not  take  into 
account  enemy  NBC  employment  concepts,  we 
also  lack  TTP  needed  to  overcome  key  vulnerabili¬ 
ties  identified  by  operators  and  planners.  These 
vulnerabilities  include  protection  of  facilities 
such  as  ports  and  prepositioning  depots,  large 
groups  of  personnel,  and  essential  equipment  and 
supplies;  decontamination  capabilities  for  large 
areas  and  sensitive  materiel  such  as  airfields  and 
aircraft;  and  handling  contaminated  casualties 
and  cargoes.  Moreover,  without  such  concepts, 
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Chemical  Biological 
Incident  Response 
Force  (CBIRF)  washing 
down  M-93  FOX. 


Participants  also  stressed  the  risks  associated 
with  the  current  heavy  reliance  on  Reserve  NBC 
defense  units,  again  as  with  BIDS,  particularly  in 
contingencies  such  as  Desert  Shield  that  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  a  buildup  period.  This  would 
be  especially  true  if  the  adversary  were  to  use 
NBC  early  to  deter  the  United  States  from  inter¬ 
vening  by  posing  the  prospect  of  high  casualties. 

Finally,  some  participants  questioned  the  or¬ 
ganizational  designs  of  service  NBC-related  units. 
For  instance,  in  the  Army  (which  has  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  these  units)  the  design  of  division 
level  chemical  companies  appears  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  current  responsibilities  (such  as 
smoke  generation  and  NBC  decontamination) 
which  may  be  required  simultaneously  under 
foreseeable  operational  circumstances.  In  high 
tempo  combat,  commanders  may  be  forced  to 
limit  the  use  of  smoke  as  a  battlefield  obscurant 
to  enhance  force  protection  in  favor  of  time-ur¬ 
gent  decontamination.  Because  there  are  few  of 
these  specialized  units  in  the  force  structure,  com¬ 
manders  may  be  faced  with  an  unacceptable 
dilemma.  A  similar  circumstance  may  occur  with 
Air  Force  civil  engineering  units  assigned  both 
base  maintenance  and  aircraft  and  base  deconta¬ 
mination  missions.  The  question  is  not  whether 
units  need  to  be  dual  tasked  but  whether  the  cur¬ 
rent  assignment  of  tasks,  based  on  the  Cold  War 
model  of  conflict  in  Europe,  is  the  most  rational 
for  regional  NBC  contingencies,  and  whether 


these  units  have  been  properly  prepared  for  their 
secondary  NBC  defense  roles. 

In  this  context,  one  related  point  that  came 
up  repeatedly  was  the  assertion  by  Air  Force  rep¬ 
resentatives  that  the  Army  was  responsible  for  de¬ 
contamination  of  large  areas,  such  as  air  bases. 
Army  participants  consistently  responded  that 
they  had  neither  the  mission  nor  the  capability. 

Training 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  requirement  for  de¬ 
terring  NBC  use,  and  for  successful  operations 
should  deterrence  fail,  are  forces  fully  trained 
across  the  NBC  threat  spectrum.  Training  con¬ 
verts  theory  into  practice  by  preparing  forces  to 
accomplish  their  mission  in  an  operational  envi¬ 
ronment.  While  recognizing  a  number  of  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made  in  establishing 
training  standards  and  programs  to  enhance  NBC 
readiness,  such  as  training  NBC  defense  experts 
from  all  services  at  Fort  McClellan,  this  is  an  area 
of  particular  weakness. 

Throughout  the  workshops  the  planners,  op¬ 
erators,  and  even  trainers  themselves  cited  short¬ 
falls  in  their  own  individual  and  unit  training  ex¬ 
periences.  Most  of  those  cited  have  been 
previously  documented,  such  as  in  the  DOD  an¬ 
nual  NBC  warfare  defense  report  to  Congress  and 
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by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  These  deficien¬ 
cies  deal  with  inadequacies  in  such  basic  but  cen¬ 
tral  areas  as  the  inability  to  handle  CW  and  BW 
casualties,  improper  wearing  of  masks,  and  the 
inability  to  operate  detection  equipment.  Such 
inadequacies — which  reflect  the  current  concen¬ 
tration  of  training  on  individual  protection  and 
specialized  units — are  the  subject  for  corrective 
action. 


Evacuating  exercise 
“victims”. 


However,  participants  identified  other  key 
training  shortfalls.  At  present,  primary  service 
guidance  on  NBC  attempts  to  ensure  that  person¬ 
nel  maintain  their  proficiency  in  taking  individ¬ 
ual  protective  measures  like  donning  protective 
garb.  Specialized  NBC  defense  units  have  ade¬ 
quate  guidance  to  perform  their  unique  technical 
functions  such  as  decontamination.  However, 
there  is  inadequate  guid¬ 
ance  within  the  services 
or  from  operational 
chains  of  command  that 
defines  tasks,  conditions, 
or  standards  for  more 
complex  NBC  activities 
such  as  operational  planning  to  minimize  the  po¬ 
tential  effects  of  enemy  NBC  use.  Even  at  highly 
instrumented  Army  combat  training  centers 
(CTCs)  there  are  not  adequate  models  or  tem¬ 
plates  to  train  soldiers  against  likely  enemy  NBC 
use  in  future  conflicts.  The  commanders  of  units 
undergoing  training  essentially  determine  the 
scope  and  nature  of  NBC  play,  if  any,  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  scenarios  by  CTC  controllers  and 
opposing  forces. 

During  the  workshops  service  representatives 
candidly  discussed  difficulties  encountered  in 
training  for  operations  in  NBC  environments 

e 


training  guidance  is  inadequate 
for  producing  the  proficiency 
needed  to  operate  in  regional 
NBC  environments 


under  current  threat  conditions.  Training  guid¬ 
ance  within  the  services  and  combatant  com¬ 
mands  is  inadequate  for  producing  the  proficiency 
needed  to  operate  in  regional  NBC  environments. 
Notably  absent  is  useful  staff  training  for  develop¬ 
ing  combat  campaigns  and  courses  of  action  for 
operations  involving  an  NBC-armed  enemy. 

All  services  need  more  realistic  NBC  events 
incorporated  into  individual,  unit,  and  staff  train¬ 
ing.  Current  simulations,  which  form  the  basis  of 
much  individual  and  unit  training,  do  not  realis¬ 
tically  depict  potential  NBC  use  in  likely  combat 
and  non-combat  contingencies.  There  was  con¬ 
sensus  that  existing  models  and  simulations  inad¬ 
equately  portray  the  types  of  environments  that 
could  result  from  the  NBC  proliferation  threat 
and,  specifically,  that  its  impact  on  land,  sea,  and 
air  operations — as  well  as  civilian  populations — is 
routinely  understated  in  wargames.  One  reason  is 
that  current  models  are  not  capable  of  providing 
essential  information  about  CW  and,  especially, 
BW  effects.  In  workshop  games,  red  players  saw 
NBC  capabilities  as  important  weapons  to  assail 
U.S.  vulnerabilities  and  to  reduce  the  significance 
of  U.S.  conventional  technological  superiority. 
The  same  players,  when  cast  in  the  role  of  blue 
planners,  consistently  minimized  the  difficulties 
of  operations  in  NBC  environments. 

Many  participants  also  noted  that  there  has 
been  insufficient  NBC  play  in  joint  and  combined 
exercises.  While  measures  are  being  undertaken  to 
enhance  joint  training,  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  exercising  with  potential  coalition  part¬ 
ners.  Yet  coalition  operations  will  likely  be  the 
norm  for  regional  conflict.  It  is  clear  that,  despite 
the  deficiencies  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  NBC  area, 
they  are  relatively  better  equipped  and  trained  to 
operate  in  NBC  environments  than  the  forces  of 
many  if  not  all  allies  and  potential  coalition  mem¬ 
bers.  Therefore,  combined  exercises  and  training 
could  provide  a  useful  foundation  for  operations 
in  the  event  of  an  actual  conflict.  It  is  essential  to 
work  in  advance  with  allies  in  the  region  to  ensure 
cooperation  when  hostilities  begin. 

On  a  more  anecdotal  basis,  discussions  in  the 
workshops  pointed  to  the  potentially  harmful  ef¬ 
fects  of  current  NBC  training  practices.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  most  Army  participants  affirmed  that  they 
had  trained  for  CW  events.  As  the  conversation 
developed,  however,  it  became  clear  that  the  CW 
uses  against  which  they  trained  were  almost  al¬ 
ways  limited  and  discrete  events  in  a  broader  exer¬ 
cise.  In  almost  every  experience,  U.S.  forces  were 
able  to  go  around  or  through  such  use  with  little 
effect  on  operational  tempo.  Two  explanations 
were  given  for  why  the  play  was  structured  in  this 
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fashion:  first,  the  chemical  event  could  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  derail  the  larger  exercise,  and  second,  the 
commanders  who  believed  they  would  be  graded 
on  the  overall  results  of  the  exercise  could  not  let 
the  CW  play  affect  the  outcome. 

If  these  observations  reflect  widespread  prac¬ 
tice,  one  must  ask  whether  such  experiences  do 
more  harm  than  good  if  they  lead  to  a  false  sense 
of  complacency  that  a  clever  enemy  could  exploit. 

Education 

A  consensus  of  workshop  participants  from 
all  services  indicated  that  professional  military 
education  (PME)  will  be  key  to  overcoming  the 
NBC  challenge  in  the  long  run.  Put  simply,  in  a 

proliferated  world  in¬ 
volving  regional  con¬ 
flict,  future  leaders 
must  think  differently 
about  deterrence  and 
defense.  Senior  ser¬ 
vice  colleges  have 
made  notable  progress  in  designing  advanced 
courses  on  proliferation  and  counterproliferation. 
They  reach  only  a  small  fraction  of  students, 
however.  Most  important,  core  curricula  at  these 
institutions  require  added  emphasis  on  the  politi¬ 
cal-military  and  operational  implications  of  the 
NBC  threat.  At  the  intermediate  and  precommis¬ 
sioning  levels,  where  student  exposure  to  NBC  is¬ 
sues  is  cursory  at  best,  even  more  must  be  done. 

To  strengthen  PME,  the  Counterproliferation 
Center  at  the  National  Defense  University  has  de¬ 
signed  a  counterproliferation  awareness  game — in 
which  players  act  as  both  red  and  blue  team 
members  on  the  operational  level — that  was  used 
for  the  first  time  in  April  1996  by  the  National 
War  College.  Other  senior  service  colleges  have 
expressed  interest  in  adopting  the  game.  This  tool 
will  also  help  inform  us  about  enemy  use  con¬ 
cepts  and,  in  turn,  assist  in  developing  doctrine. 


advanced  courses  on  proliferation 
and  counterprol  iteration  reach 
only  a  small  fraction  of  students 


NBC  Challenges 

Taken  together,  the  workshop  findings  sug¬ 
gested  a  clear  bottom  line  from  which  obvious 
challenges  emerge.  The  first  is  to  better  know  the 
enemy.  Here,  we  need  to  think  differently  about 
intelligence  requirements  and  tailor  assets  to  the 
operational  needs  of  the  supporting  services  and 
combatant  commands,  placing  more  emphasis  on 
enemy  NBC  operational  concepts,  employment 
doctrines,  and  capabilities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
essential  to  recognize  that,  although  important, 
better  intelligence  alone  is  not  sufficient. 

Another  promising  tool  is  the  creation  of 
dedicated  NBC  red  teams  with  the  authority  to 
challenge  conventional  thinking — both  in  terms 
of  enemy  use  and  U.S.  responses.  It  is  especially 
useful  to  have  in  place  a  disciplined  process  with 
dedicated  professionals  for  critically  examining 
alternative  courses  of  action  and  capabilities.  This 
tool  can  be  applied  by  operators,  planners,  and 
trainers  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  activities, 
from  identifying  critical  intelligence  and  counter¬ 
force  capabilities  for  early  deployment  to  plan¬ 
ning  for  civil-military  emergency  response  coop¬ 
eration  in  contingency  theaters  of  operation. 

In  the  near  term,  interactive  gaming  can  also 
be  effective.  Forcing  U.S.  planners  and  operators 
to  think  like  the  adversary  is  invaluable.  The 
process  can  generate  insights  about  issues  that 
military  planners  and  operators  could  face  when 
confronting  an  NBC-armed  opponent. 

Finally,  we  need  to  think  about  NBC  differ¬ 
ently  than  we  did  in  the  East/West  context.  Today 
the  likelihood  that  NBC  will  be  used  against  us  is 
much  greater.  A  number  of  factors  explain  this.  In 
the  bipolar  Cold  War  context,  regional  states  were 
less  free  to  pursue  their  own  aggressive  political, 
ideological,  and  in  some  cases  religious  objectives 
through  the  use  of  force.  The  current  lack  of  disci¬ 
pline  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  proliferation 
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is  occurring  in  regions  of  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States,  regions  in  which  we  have  security 
commitments  and  forward-based  forces. 

In  addition,  within  a  regional  context,  the 
prospects  for  traditional  deterrence  succeeding — 


Treating  “casualty” 
under  NBC  exercise 


that  is  deterrence  based  on  retaliation  and  punish¬ 
ment  alone — are  problematic  and  in  fact  are  more 
likely  to  fail  for  several  reasons:  the  absence  of 
such  conditions  as  mutual  understandings  and  ef¬ 
fective  communications,  the  risk-prone  strategic 
personalities  of  regional  adversaries  we  are  likely 
to  confront,  and  the  asymmetric  nature  of  deter¬ 
rence  in  a  regional  contingency  where  U.S.  sur¬ 
vival  is  not  at  risk  but  the  enemy  likely  sees  his 
own  at  stake,  or  at  least  that  of  his  regime.  This 
could  prompt  him  to  use  NBC  with  little  concern 
about  the  consequences. 

Perhaps  most  significant  is  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  concepts  of  regional  adversaries  are  also 
likely  to  be  much  different  than  those  assumed 
about  adversaries  in  the  past.  In  this  context, 
NBC  capabilities  are  seen  as  weapons  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  as  the  only  arms  that  can 
overcome  the  conventional  superiority  of  the 
West.  They  are  not  seen  as  weapons  of  last  resort, 
but  rather  weapons  of  choice  to  be  threatened  or 
used  early  in  a  conflict  for  political  and  psycho¬ 
logical  as  well  as  military  purposes.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  understanding  enemy  concepts  of  use  is  cen¬ 
tral  to  the  U.S.  response  to  proliferation. 

The  second  challenge  is  to  better  know  our¬ 
selves.  We  will  not  have  fully  met  it  until  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  effects  of  BW/CW  on  operations  in¬ 
volving  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  and  develop 
appropriate  concepts  of  operations  based  on  solid 


doctrine.  A  survey  of  existing  data  by  the  center 
indicates  several  major  gaps  in  our  knowledge 
base,  such  as  effects  of  BW  and  CW  use  on  units 
above  the  battalion  level,  on  key  nodes  such  as 
ports,  and  on  civilian  populations. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  (shown  on 
the  previous  page)  provide  an  overview  of  some  of 
those  weaknesses.  The  green  symbols  indicate  that 
we  have  generally  good  data  on  the  effects  of  CW 
on  individual  soldiers.  This  applies  particularly  to 
physically  fit  males  because  relatively  little  infor¬ 
mation  exists  on  women.  The  red  symbols  tell  us 
where  we  have  very  little  or  no  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  effects  of  BW  and  CW,  for  example, 
on  large  unit  operations. 

The  third  challenge  is  to  fully  train  and  edu¬ 
cate  the  force.  Several  suggestions  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  earlier,  from  developing  standards  for  larger 
units  and  complex  tasks,  to  creating  more  realis¬ 
tic  models  for  games  and  simulations,  to  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  red  teams. 

The  fourth  and  final  challenge  is  to  design 
and  equip  forces  to  meet  the  new  realities  of  the 
NBC  threat.  Key  to  this  effort  is  integrating  ma¬ 
teriel  and  non-materiel  initiatives.  Since  1994,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  issued  a  Counterproliferation 
Review  Committee  report  with  details  on  the  re¬ 
quired  technology  initiatives,  but  non-materiel  ini¬ 
tiatives  remain  scattered.  Not  until  a  companion 
volume  on  non-materiel  initiatives  is  prepared, 
and  comprehensive  doctrine  developed,  will  there 
be  essential  guidance  for  defining  the  way  we 
equip,  train,  and  fight  in  an  NBC  conflict.  JFQ 
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B-17s  on  daylight  raid 
over  Germany. 


Strategic  thinking  by  the  American  mili¬ 
tary  appears  to  have  gone  into  hiding. 
Planning  on  the  tactical  and  operational 
levels  flourishes,  but  the  strategic  level  is 
largely  discussed  in  historical  terms  rather  than  as 
current  art.  Three  decades  ago,  strategic  thought 
burnt  bright  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  national  se¬ 
curity  temple.  And  for  three  decades  prior  to 
that — back  to  the  1930s — strategic  theorizing 
dominated  military  debates  in  this  country. 


Carl  H.  Builder  is  a  senior  staff  member  with  the  RAND  Corporation 
and  author  of  The  Icarus  Syndrome,  an  analysis  of  airpower  theory  in 
the  evolution  of  the  Air  Force. 


What  happened?  We  cannot  blame  the 
demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  strategic 
flame  began  to  dim  during  the  1960s,  a  quarter 
century  before  most  people  believe  the  Cold  War 
ended.  It  cannot  be  a  decline  in  the  defense  bud¬ 
get,  for  we  spend  about  the  same  amount  in  real 
terms  today  as  at  the  height  of  strategic  thinking 
in  1955. 1  Some  may  blame  the  Vietnam  War 
when  the  military  every  bit  as  much  as  our  civil¬ 
ian  leadership  seemed  to  lose  its  strategic  com¬ 
pass.  But  the  cause  may  lie  deeper  in  military  in¬ 
stitutions.  And  even  if  it  should  be  found,  that 
may  not  motivate  a  revival  of  strategic  thinking, 
for  few  lament  its  absence  today. 
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I  would  like  to  pursue  three  sets  of  questions 
about  this  paucity  of  strategic  thinking: 

■  What  is  strategic  thinking?  How  can  it  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  kinds  of  military  thought? 

■  What  happened  to  strategic  thinking?  What 
caused  its  flame  to  wax  and  now  wane? 

■  Why  should  we  mourn  the  absence  of  strategic 
thinking  today?  What  will  it  take  to  rekindle  the  flame? 

I  will  argue  that  the  strategic  flame  must  be 
rekindled  and  kept  alive.  It  has  gone  out  twice  be¬ 
fore  in  this  century  to  the  Nation's  detriment. 


Joint  Vision  2010  is  a  current 
illustration  of  thinking  tactically 


The  Strategic  Idea 

The  familiar  terms  strategic  and  tactical — 
which  act  as  bookends  on  either  side  of  the  term 
operational — have  accumulated  lots  of  baggage  in 
this  century,  and  some  of  it  must  be  jettisoned  at 
the  outset.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  start  over. 
General  Glenn  Kent,  the  legendary  Air  Force  ana¬ 
lyst,  sometimes  admonished  those  who  were 
about  to  brief  him  that  they 
could  define  terms  in  any 
way  they  wished,  but  he 
would  hold  them  strictly  to 
their  definitions.  To  avoid 
confusion,  he  urged  briefers  to  use  simple  dictio¬ 
nary  definitions.  For  the  terms  strategic  and  tacti¬ 
cal,  the  ordinary  dictionary  definitions  are  close 
enough  and  strip  away  some  of  the  baggage  that 
encumbers  them  in  military  usage.  But  to 
sharpen  the  differences,  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  strategic  and  tactical  as  separate 
kinds  of  endeavors  (see  figure  1).  Note  that  these 
differences  between  strategic  and  tactical  do  not 
refer  to  types  of  weapons  (nuclear  or  conven¬ 
tional),  their  range  (intercontinental  or  theater), 
or  the  ways  in  which  military  power  is  applied 
(force,  logistical,  or  surveillance). 


Figure  1. 

Redefining  Two  Familiar  Terms 

Term 

Strategic 

Tactical 

Objective 

Going  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 

Dealing  with  the  matter  at  hand 

Going  for  the  jugular 

Playing  the  hand  dealt 

Focus  on 

Ends 

Means 

Nature 

Transformatory 

Engaging 

Style 

Game-changing 

Game-playing 

In  the  game  of  chess  Check  and  mate  moves 

Opening  and  castling  moves 

In  Vietnam 

Why  we  went  there: 

Stopping  the  fall  of  south¬ 
east  Asian  dominoes 

What  we  ended  up  doing: 

Trying  to  defeat  an  opposing 
military  force 

These  distinctions  beg  for  some  comparison 
with  the  term  operational,  which  lies  between 
strategic  and  tactical.  By  contrast  with  the  other 
two,  the  operational  enterprise  has  as  its  objective 
providing  the  means — getting  the  right  things  in 
the  right  amount  to  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  This  operational  quality  of  the  American 
military  has  long  been  the  envy  of  the  world.  Re¬ 
peatedly  during  this  century  it  has  moved  large 
land,  naval,  and  air  forces,  set  them  up,  and  made 
them  fully  functional  halfway  around  the  globe. 
It  required  more  than  logistics  or  support.  It 
meant  knowing  which  units  to  send  where  and 
when  in  order  to  create  complex  military  forces 
that  could  fight  as  well  as  defend  and  support 
themselves — precisely  as  they  were  organized, 
trained,  and  equipped  to  do — from  the  first  to  the 
last  forces  sent. 

If  the  operational  thinking  of  our  military  is 
secure  and  without  peer,  and  if  tactical  thinking 
has  come  to  the  fore,  strategic  thought  has  been 
all  but  abandoned.  The  difficulty  lies  in  seeing 
the  strategic  side  of  national  security  increasingly 
as  the  province  of  politicians  and  diplomats  while 
the  operational  and  tactical  sides  belong  to  the 
military,  free  from  civilian  meddling  (for  some  ev¬ 
idence  of  this  development,  consider  the  exam¬ 
ples  outlined  in  figure  2). 

The  current  demand  by  the  military  for  well- 
defined  objectives  is  eloquent  evidence  of  how  far 
our  thinking  has  drifted  toward  the  tactical  do¬ 
main.  The  insistence  on  operationally  planning 
based  on  enemy  capabilities,  while  tactically  pru¬ 
dent,  is  the  antithesis  of  strategic  thinking,  which 
should  concentrate  on  enemy  vulnerabilities.  Al¬ 
though  defeating  enemy  forces  may  sometimes 
be  necessary  to  achieve  our  objectives,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  Nation's  or  the  military's  best  option. 

Joint  Vision  2010  is  a  current  illustration  of 
thinking  tactically.  It  is  largely  about  engaging  an 
enemy  with  joint  forces  in  the  future — without 
evident  purpose  beyond  fighting  and  winning.2  It 
could  instead  have  been  about  the  different  ways 
military  power,  through  joint  capabilities,  might 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  future  spectrum  of  na¬ 
tional  interests.  The  military  planning  posture 
that  came  out  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  at  the 
start  of  the  first  Clinton  administration  is  a  con¬ 
temporary  example  of  operational  thinking.  It  ex¬ 
plained  (or  argued)  what  kinds  of  forces  in  what 
amounts  are  needed  where  and  when  for  two 
nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  contingencies. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  current  instances  of  strategic 
thinking  from  within  the  American  military.3 

The  strategic  flame  is  a  metaphor  for  the 
grand  idea  that  military  power  can  sometimes  be 
brought  to  bear  most  effectively  and  efficiently 
when  it  is  applied  directly  toward  a  nation's  high¬ 
est  purposes  without  first  defeating  defending 
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Figure  2.  Examples  of  Strategic  and  Tactical  Thinking 

Strategic 

Tactical 

What  are  our  national  interests 
and  objectives? 

What  is  the  military  objective? 

What  are  an  enemy’s 
vulnerabilities? 

What  are  an  enemy’s 
military  capabilities? 

What  will  it  take  to  achieve 
national  objectives? 

What  will  it  take  to  defeat 
an  enemy’s  military? 

How  can  we  most  quickly  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  issue? 

How  should  we  best  engage 
an  enemy’s  military? 

enemy  forces.  It  is  an  enduring  idea  latent  in  the 
age-old  precept  of  seizing  the  enemy  capital,  but 
one  which  was  often  frustrated  by  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  defending  forces.  So  long  as  military 
forces  were  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  limited  in  mobility,  as  was  the  case  prior  to 
the  20th  century,  strategic  thinking  was  mostly 
positional — the  occupation  of  capitals,  straits, 
ports,  etc.  Seizing  or  occupying  such  critical 
points  was  a  strategic  objective,  but  access  could 
be  denied  or  delayed  by  defending  enemy  forces 
that  typically  had  to  be  defeated  before  any  ob¬ 
jectives  were  achieved.  Thus,  winning  a  war  be¬ 
came  the  sine  qua  non  for  pursuing  strategic  aims. 
Little  wonder  that  combat  was  seen  as  a  noble 
contest  among  professional  warriors  over  a  prize, 
which  was  a  disarmed  or  vulnerable  opponent  fi¬ 
nally  opened  to  the  strategic  designs  of  the  win¬ 
ning  state,  which  is  pure  Clausewitz. 

The  technological  achievement  of  flight 
through  the  air  and  then  in  space  provided  the 
first  plausible  opportunity  to  test  the  existing  bar¬ 
riers  to  strategic  objectives.  Strategic  thinking  be¬ 
came  militarily  actionable:  national  objectives 
could  be  achieved  directly,  without  first  defeating 
enemy  forces.  Airmen  were  the  earliest  to  see, 
elaborate,  and  promote  this  idea.  What  made  air¬ 
planes  distinctive  from  surface  forces  was  that  ac¬ 
cess  to  strategic  objectives  could  be  sudden — a 
matter  of  hours  or  minutes  with  little  or  no  warn¬ 
ing — from  any  direction  and  to  any  place.  As 
with  surface  forces,  the  interposition  of  defenses 
was  still  conceivable  but  not  as  certain.  The 
agility  and  rapidly  increasing  speed  of  aircraft 
made  the  kinematics  of  defenses  appear  much 
less  advantageous.  The  advent  of  ballistic  missiles 
and  space  technologies  in  mid-century  made  de¬ 
fenses  against  strategic  actions  even  more  remote. 


The  strategic  thinking  made  actionable  by 
planes  and  then  missiles  was  controversial  from 
the  outset.  It  first  appealed  mostly  to  aviation- 
minded  people  such  as  Smuts,  Douhet,  Tren- 
chard,  and  Mitchell;  but  aviators  such  as  Chen- 
nault  and  Moffett  were  skeptical  of  expansive 
claims  by  air  strategists.  World  War  II  demon¬ 
strated  these  arguments  in  the  European  and  Pa¬ 
cific  theaters. 

The  Idea  in  Practice 

Over  Europe  in  the  1940s,  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  airmen  played  out  strategic  bombardment 
theories  with  results  that  ranged  from  failure  at 
worst  to  ambiguity  at  best.  "Bomber"  Harris  and 
"Hap"  Arnold  structured  forces  and  mounted 
bombing  campaigns  around  their  respective  ideas 
that  the  aircraft  would  always  get  through  and 
the  industrial  base  of  the  enemy  war  machine 
could  be  destroyed  by  precision  daylight  bom¬ 
bardment  from  self-defended  bomber  formations. 
Those  ideas  proved  disastrous  to  aviators  who 
tested  them  over  Germany.  Their  bomber  forces 
were  too  small  to  overwhelm  enemy  defenses; 
and  they  found  themselves  in  an  age-old  battle 
with  the  defenders,  precisely  the  clash  the  strate¬ 
gic  theorists  had  promised  they  could  avoid. 

The  British  took  up  bombing  at  night  to 
evade  the  worst  of  the  defenses;  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  found  themselves  in  a  fighter-plane  battle 
for  control  of  daylight  skies  over  Germany  as 
Chennault  had  warned.  It  had  become  a  war  of 
attrition  even  in  the  air.  By  the  time  the  United 
States  built  up  its  fighter  and  bomber  forces 
enough  to  overwhelm  German  air  defenses,  the 
forces  were  diverted  to  support  tactical  objectives 
for  the  impending  invasion  of  Europe.4  Thus  the 
theory  of  strategic  bombardment  remained  either 
incompletely  tested  (to  airmen)  or  discredited  (to 
the  critics). 

In  the  Pacific,  a  strategic  campaign  was  car¬ 
ried  out  on  land,  under  the  sea,  and  in  the  air.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  "Europe  first"  policy  adopted  by  Roo¬ 
sevelt  and  Churchill,  the  Pacific  war  had  to  be 
fought  with  an  economy  of  force,  not  by  attri¬ 
tion.  On  the  surface,  MacArthur  and  Nimitz  pur¬ 
sued  island-hopping  campaigns  to  seize  only 
bases  needed  to  close  on  the  strategic  objective  of 
Japan.  They  did  not  attempt  to  defeat  the  enemy 
en  masse  or  to  push  back  its  entire  perimeter. 
Under  the  sea,  American  submarines  closed  the 
waters  around  Japan  to  shipping5  instead  of 
scouring  open  seas  for  enemy  naval  forces.6  In  the 
air,  both  MacArthur  and  Nimitz  used  their  air 
forces  tactically  to  support  strategic  island-hop- 
ping  campaigns  that  led  to  air  bases  within  prac¬ 
tical  striking  range  of  Japan.  It  was  Curtis  LeMay 
who  then  used  such  bases  to  strategically  launch 
aircraft  over  Japan. 
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the  strategic  idea  appeared  finally 
to  have  come  of  age  in  the  1950s 


After  learning  that  the  theory  behind  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  B-29  wasn't  workable,  LeMay 
completely  subverted  available  means  to  pursue 
strategic  ends.  Since  the  combination  of  daylight 
bombing  from  self-defended  formations  at  high 
altitude  using  high-explosive  bombs  could  not 
gain  the  desired  effect,  he  stripped  the  defensive 
armament  from  B-29s  and  flew  them  at  night 
without  formations  and  at  medium  altitude  to 
maximize  their  loads  of 
incendiaries.  Whatever 
the  legality  or  morality  of 
such  bombing,  LeMay 
was  clearly  on  the  way  to 
burning  down  every  major  Japanese  city  when 
the  atom  bomb  punctuated  his  campaign  with  an 
exclamation  point. 

The  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,7  conducted 
following  World  War  II  to  validate  or  refute 
strategic  bombardment  theories,  did  not  resolve 
the  dispute,  although  the  atom  bomb  now 
seemed  to  make  the  argument  academic.  It  was 
obvious  that  even  a  few  bombers  armed  with 
these  atomic  weapons  could  be  enormously  de¬ 
structive;  and  defenses  able  to  deny  all  the  planes 
access  to  their  targets  seemed  all  but  impossible. 
The  advent  of  the  ballistic  missile,  with  access 
times  measured  in  minutes  rather  than  hours, 
simply  compounded  the  problem  of  defense 
against  strategic  actions.  The  strategic  idea  ap¬ 
peared  finally  to  have  come  of  age  in  the  1950s. 

But  the  strategic  stalemate  of  the  Cold  War 
was  bypassed  in  a  series  of  conflicts  in  which 
strategic  objectives  were  tempered  by  larger  polit¬ 
ical  considerations  than  fighting  or  winning  wars. 


In  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  elsewhere  pursuit  of 
strategic  objectives,  while  technically  and  militar¬ 
ily  feasible,  was  deemed  too  risky  in  its  potential 
impact  on  other  foes  and  domestic  support.  Even 
as  strategic  thinking  defined  the  broader  and 
more  vital  framework  of  the  Cold  War,  it  seemed 
useless  for  militaries  mired  in  conflicts  where  the 
strategic  options  were  arrogated  to  their  civilian 
leaders. 

In  retrospect,  however,  strategic  thinking  did 
reappear  periodically,  sometimes  in  stunning 
forms — and  not  just  in  framing  and  sustaining 
the  nuclear  standoff  at  the  nexus  of  the  Cold  War. 
While  it  may  have  been  conceived  as  a  tactical  al¬ 
ternative  at  the  time,  the  Berlin  airlift  of  1948  was 
a  strategic  masterpiece.  It  not  only  fulfilled  its 
tactical  objective  of  feeding  and  fueling  the  popu¬ 
lace  of  Berlin  (that  is,  dealing  with  the  matter  at 
hand);  it  transformed  the  game  on  the  strategic 
level.  The  Soviets  blockaded  land  routes  to  Berlin, 
believing  that  the  West  would  have  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  initiating  hostilities  (perhaps  precipitating 
World  War  III)  or  abandoning  Berlin.  Supplying 
Berlin  by  air  was  inconceivable  to  the  Soviets 
based  on  their  own  limited  experience  with  airlift 
and  the  failed  German  effort  at  Stalingrad.  What 
no  one  on  either  side  seemed  to  recognize  then 
or  now  is  that  an  airlift  would  turn  the  tables  and 
oblige  the  Soviets  to  initiate  hostilities.  That  was 
check.  When  the  sufficiency  and  sustainability  of 
the  airlift  became  apparent,  it  was  checkmate. 
Thereafter,  if  the  blockade  was  to  be  continued 
the  West  could  only  gain  international  admira¬ 
tion  at  the  expense  of  the  Soviets. 

The  Cold  War  yielded  another  transforma- 
tory  strategic  action  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
On  the  strategic  (game  defining)  level,  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  world  opinion  focused  on  who  was  telling 
the  truth  about  missiles  in  Cuba.  The  United 
States  asserted  their  presence  and  the  Soviet 
Union  denied  it.  Both  sides  had  predisposed  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  absence  of  contrary  evidence.  The 
aerial  reconnaissance  of  Cuba,  clearly  revealing  a 
build-up  of  Soviet  missiles  and  facilities,  trans¬ 
formed  the  debate.  In  a  dramatic  moment,  Adlai 
Stevenson,  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  posted  the  reconnaissance  photographs 
for  all  the  world  to  see  and  declared  that  he  was 
prepared  to  wait  until  hell  froze  over  for  the  So¬ 
viet  explanation  of  the  evidence.  The  aerial  re¬ 
connaissance  and  public  release  of  the  photos 
(unprecedented  at  the  time)  was  a  strategic  ac¬ 
tion — the  pursuit  of  the  Nation's  highest  pur¬ 
poses  without  first  defeating  enemy  forces. 

Note  that  both  the  Berlin  airlift  and  the 
Cuban  reconnaissance  utterly  transformed  the 
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East-West  games  being  played  at  the  time;  yet 
strategic  objectives  were  accomplished  not  by 
force  but  with  military  capabilities  that  normally 
support  fighting  forces.  These  cases  are  stunning 
proof  that  the  strategic  use  of  military  power  does 
not  always  take  the  form  of  military  force.  In¬ 
deed,  cases  of  strategic  action  during  the  Cold 
War  which  involved  the  use  of  force  are  much 
more  ambiguous  in  their  effectiveness.  They  in¬ 
clude  coercive  and  punitive  raids  on  Hanoi  and 
Libya — the  first  to  bring  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
the  negotiating  table  and  the  second  to  punish 
Kadafi  for  presumed  connections  with  terrorism. 
The  pertinence  and  impact  of  both  actions  are 
still  argued  today. 

When  the  Flame  Is  Low 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  constraints  imposed  by  the  risks  of  nuclear 
confrontation,  one  might  have  expected  a  renais¬ 
sance  in  strategic  thinking  in  the  American  mili¬ 
tary.  It  hasn't  happened.  Both  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  and  Bosnian  conflict  have  been  approached 
mostly  in  operational  and  tactical  terms.  In  the 
Gulf,  only  the  first  rapid  deployments  into  the 
theater  as  part  of  Desert  Shield  prior  to  October 
1990  were  unambigu¬ 
ously  strategic,  at  least  as 
defined  here.  Protecting 
oil  fields  south  of  Kuwait 
was  our  first  and  highest 
interest;  and  that  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  force  de¬ 
ployments,  not  engaging 
and  defeating  enemy 
forces.  Subsequent  interests — ejecting  the  Iraqis 
from  Kuwait  and  ending  the  threat  to  the  re¬ 
gion — were  largely  approached  operationally  and 
tactically:  Iraq's  air  defenses  were  temporarily 
neutralized  and  its  air  force  shattered.  Coalition 
ground  forces  were  built  up  until  they  were  capa¬ 
ble  of  frontal  assaults  on  Iraqi  armies  that  had 
been  weakened  by  aerial  attacks.  Even  the  Scud 
missile  threat  was  dealt  with  tactically — offen¬ 
sively  in  Scud  hunts  and  defensively  by  Patriot 
missiles — to  keep  Israel  out  and  the  coalition  to¬ 
gether,  both  of  which  were  means,  not  ends. 

Thus  the  Gulf  War  was  not  dominated  by 
strategic  actions;  it  was  mostly  a  demonstration  of 
operational  and  tactical  virtuosity — precisely  the 
sort  of  opportunity  our  military  has  increasingly 
sought  from  civilian  leaders  since  Vietnam.  More¬ 
over,  subsequent  actions  in  the  Gulf  have  been 
mostly  tactical:  punitive  strikes  against  an  intelli¬ 
gence  facility  and  air  defense  installations.  Two  air 
embargoes  have  not  stopped  Iraq  from  either 
using  helicopters  or  abusing  its  own  minorities.8 

The  strategic  ends  to  which  our  military 
power  might  be  applied  over  Iraq  today  are  not  so 
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brought  to  bear  when  it  is  applied 
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clear.  Hence  we  default  to  a  tactical  use  of  force: 
beating  up  the  opposition.  The  strategic  problem 
is  the  Iraqi  leadership,  not  its  people  nor  its  mili¬ 
tary;  and  separating  these  elements  for  the  strate¬ 
gic  application  of  military  power  is  not  easy.  Air- 
power  is  thus  applied  to  tactical  ends,  to  taking 
down  air  defenses  in  preparation  for  what — other 
tactical  applications  of  airpower?  This  is  evidence 
that  the  strategic  flame  has  dimmed. 

Curiously,  the  American  response  to  the 
Bosnian  conflict  may  have  demonstrated  more  by 
way  of  strategic  thinking.  Dropping  supplies  was 
the  direct  pursuit  of  one  of  our  highest  interests 
at  the  time — heading  off  winter  starvation  within 
the  Muslim  enclaves — without  seeking  to  engage 
opposing  forces.  While  the  air  embargo  over 
Bosnia  appears  to  have  been  no  more  effective 
than  efforts  over  Iraq,  Operation  Deliberate  Force 
may  have  been  a  direct  factor  in  ending  the  fight¬ 
ing  and  bringing  the  Serbs  to  the  bargaining 
table.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  strikes  in  De¬ 
liberate  Force  were  not  directed  so  much  at  mili¬ 
tary  forces  as  at  intimidating  their  leaders.  We 
may  have  to  wait  for  history  to  clarify  the  strate¬ 
gic  thinking  involved  in  the  run-up  to  the  Day- 
ton  accords. 

Such  examples  and  the  definition  of  the 
strategic  idea  might  suggest  deliberate  exclusion  of 
fighting  or  surface  forces.  Not  so.  Throughout  the 
Cold  War,  fighting  forces — whether  land,  sea,  or 
air,  nuclear  or  conventional,  whose  presence  and 
readiness  served  to  deter  conflict — were  key  to  the 
grand  idea  that  military  power  can  sometimes  be 
brought  to  bear  most  effectively  and  efficiently 
when  it  is  applied  directly  to  the  highest  national 
interests  without  first  defeating  defending  enemy 
forces.  That  grand  idea  does  not  exclude  applying 
military  power  directly  against  opposing  forces  if 
their  defeat  or  destruction  advances  national  in¬ 
terests.  There  are  circumstances  when  that  could 
conceivably  be  an  end  in  itself,  without  further  ac¬ 
tion,  such  as  eliminating  enemy  capabilities  for 
employing  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  But  the 
cases  are  few.  Eliminating  the  Iraqi  Republican 
Guards  as  a  power  base  for  Saddam  Hussein  might 
have  been  strategic  in  intent,  but  their  power 
rested  in  their  loyalty  to  him  more  than  their 
arms.  Thus  their  defeat  on  the  battlefield  may  not 
have  been  a  sufficient  means  to  that  end. 

Israel  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  strategic 
use  of  military  means  for  its  highest  interests  in 
the  1976  Entebbe  raid  and  the  1981  strike  on  the 
nuclear  reactor  near  Baghdad.  These  probes  were 
not  about  defeating  enemy  forces  or  winning  a 
war;  both  were  direct  applications  of  military 
force  toward  national  ends — recovering  hostages 
and  thwarting  hostile  nuclear  developments. 
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Nevertheless,  the  strategic  role  of  fighting 
forces  began  to  shift  when  nuclear  weapons  and 
global  access  became  feasible  in  the  mid-20th  cen¬ 
tury.  This  time,  the  seminal  strategic  thinking 
seemed  to  spring  from  civilians  rather  than  the 
military.  Bernard  Brodie  was  thinking  strategically 
fifty  years  ago  when  he  observed  what  nuclear 
weapons  implied:  "Thus  far  the  chief  purpose  of 
our  military  establishment  has  been  to  win  wars. 
From  now  on  its  chief  purpose  must  be  to  avert 
them.  It  can  have  almost  no  other  useful  pur¬ 
pose."9  At  about  that  time,  George  Kennan  sug¬ 
gested  that  our  interests  would  best  be  served  by 
"a  long-term,  patient  but  firm  and  vigilant  con¬ 
tainment  of  Russian  expansive  tendencies  [until] 
the  break-up  or  the  gradual  mellowing  of  Soviet 
power."10  These  ideas  on  deterrence  and  contain¬ 
ment  remained  pivotal  to  our  thinking  about  na¬ 
tional  security  throughout  the  forty-year  Cold 
War.  Of  course  they  would  be  modified  and  elab¬ 
orated  over  time  and  in  light  of  new  develop¬ 
ments,  both  political  and  technical.  Containment 
was  embellished  with  massive  retaliation,  flexible 
response,  and  detente.  Deterrence  was  defined  by 
criteria  of  assured  destruction,  extended  to  cover 
allies,  and  eventually  mocked  as  mad.  Concepts 
for  massive  civil  defense  and  missile  defense  pro¬ 
grams  disturbed,  but  could  not  displace,  deter¬ 
rence  as  the  strategic  core  of  national  security. 
Vestiges  of  that  core  are  still  found  in  operational 
thinking,  in  explaining  the  purpose  of  military 
forces — to  deter  enemies  and,  if  that  fails,  to  fight 
and  win. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  recession 
of  an  immediate  nuclear  threat  to  our  survival, 
tactical  thinkers  may  have  anticipated  that  the 
military  could  get  back  to  its  real  job — winning 
wars.  Alas,  as  Martin  van  Creveld  suggests,  the 
relevance  of  traditional  state-on-state  warfare  is 
declining  in  a  world  where  proliferating  nuclear 
technology  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  global 
trade: 

Slowly ;  unevenly  but  inexorably ,  nuclear  proliferation 
is  causing  interstate  war  and  the  kind  of  armed  forces 
by  which  it  is  waged  to  disappear.  The  future  belongs 
to  wars  fought  by  and  against ,  organizations  that  are 
not  states. . . .  Unless  some  yet  to  be  designed  system 
enables  states  to  reliably  defend  themselves  against 
nuclear  weapons  ..  .the  writing  for  large-scale ,  inter¬ 
state  war,  as  well  as  the  armed  forces  by  which  it  is 
waged ,  is  on  the  wall.11 

When  the  Flame  Dies 

The  strategic  flame  can  go  out.  It  flickered 
twice  in  the  past — both  before  and  after  World 
War  II.  It  died  with  Billy  Mitchell's  court  martial 


and  the  exile  of  upstart  Army  aviators  to  dusty 
posts  in  Kansas  or  fetid  jungle  camps  in  Panama 
or  the  Philippines  to  atone  for  their  radical  ideas. 
It  briefly  went  out  again  when  America  demobi¬ 
lized  after  World  War  II  and  before  the  onset  of 
the  Cold  War.  On  both  occasions  we  had  to 
scramble  to  rekindle  it  and  rebuild  new  institu¬ 
tions  from  scratch.  And,  to  our  peril,  we  very 
nearly  missed  rebuilding  in  time. 

Although  our  experience  in  rekindling  the 
strategic  flame  is  limited,  a  pattern  is  evident.  It 
starts  with  a  seminal  strategic  idea — how  military 
power  might  be  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
applied  to  pursuing  national  interests  without 
necessarily  engaging  defending  enemy  forces. 
That  idea  is  then  translated  into  strategic  doc¬ 
trine — rules  or  principles  about  the  best  way  mili¬ 
tary  power  can  be  forged  to  pursue  strategic  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  doctrine  then  becomes  the  objective 
specifications  for  developing  military  capabilities 
and  drives  the  acquisition  of  new  systems.  This 
pattern  could  be  recognized  when  the  strategic 
flame  was  relighted  at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School  in  the  1930s  and  in  the  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand  (SAC)  in  the  1950s. 

As  war  clouds  gathered  over  Europe  in  the 
1930s,  airmen  at  the  Tactical  School  at  Maxwell 
Field  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  economic  tar¬ 
geting.  It  was  a  strategic  idea  in  the  sense  defined 
here.  It  presumed  that  an  enemy  might  be  de¬ 
feated  by  destroying  critical  economic  activities — 
factories,  industries,  resources — supporting  its  war 
machine.  But  these  airmen  did  not  know  how  to 
execute  that  idea  at  first.  They  had  to  study  na¬ 
tional  economies  to  identify  economic  targets; 
and  they  had  to  determine  how  to  damage  or  de¬ 
stroy  such  targets.  Their  answer  was  precision  aer¬ 
ial  bombardment.  But  they  went  further  doctri- 
nally.  To  be  precise  they  needed  a  better 
bombsight;  and  to  see  targets  they  had  to  bomb 
by  daylight.  To  gain  access  to  targets  without  first 
defeating  defending  enemy  forces,  they  would 
need  long-range  bombers  that  could  survive  by 
flying  at  high  altitude  in  self-defended  forma¬ 
tions.  That  doctrine  drove  development  of  the 
Norden  bombsight  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
B-17  Flying  Fortress.  Establishment  of  the  semi¬ 
independent  Army  Air  Forces  followed  as  these 
capabilities  emerged. 

Strategic  thinking  came  first,  before  the  capa¬ 
bilities  were  in  hand.  Doctrine,  development,  ac¬ 
quisition,  and  institution-building  followed  logi¬ 
cally.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  strategic  thinking 
at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  was  not  sound, 
that  the  theory  of  economic  targeting  was  beyond 
the  means  chosen  by  at  least  another  decade — it 
would  take  a  breakthrough  in  the  destructiveness 
of  weapons.  But  the  validity  of  their  theory  is  not 
the  test  for  the  existence  of  strategic  thinking.  No 
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one  would  suggest  aban¬ 
doning  operational  or  tacti¬ 
cal  thinking  if  it  sometimes 
proved  wrong  or  reached 
beyond  available  technol¬ 
ogy.  Airmen  in  that  day 
were  thinking  strategically 
I  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
|  tions  for  American  security 
|  policies  for  the  next  half 
z  century 

The  very  same  pattern 
was  repeated  in  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  SAC  some  two  decades  later.  As  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  Cold  War  began  to  take  shape  in  the 
late  1940s,  America's  nuclear  posture  was  in  disar¬ 
ray:  Neither  the  weaponry 

seminal  strategic  thinking  came  nor  means  of  delivery  had 

been  maintained  beyond  re- 
from  civilians  like  George  search  and  experimentation. 

Kennan  and  Bernard  Brodie  This  time,  the  seminal 

strategic  thinking  came 
from  civilians  like  George 
Kennan  and  Bernard  Brodie  in  the  concepts  of 
containment  and  deterrence.  The  military  prob¬ 
lem  was  how  to  implement  the  concept  of  deter¬ 
rence.  The  solution  was  to  make  the  threat  of  nu¬ 
clear  retaliation  to  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
so  evident,  quick,  certain,  and  massive  that  any 
rational  enemy  would  be  dissuaded  from  making 
such  a  mistake.  But  again  it  was  strategic  doctrine 
that  drove  developments,  acquisition,  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  Central  to  SAC  was  the  doctrine  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  integrated  operational  plan,  the  scheme  to 
constantly  maintain  trained,  tested,  ready  nuclear 
forces  to  execute  a  massive,  coordinated  nuclear 
attack  upon  the  Soviet  Union.  That  plan  drove 


the  development  of  a  series  of  bombers  and  bal¬ 
listic  missiles,  tested  their  crews,  and  argued  for 
requisite  force  levels.  The  institution  that  evolved 
became  the  military  centerpiece  of  the  Cold  War; 
and  its  effects  are  still  evident  in  military  plan¬ 
ning  and  culture  today.  SAC  wasn't  conceived  to 
defeat  an  enemy  air  force;  it  was  designed  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  Nation's  highest  security  objective  di¬ 
rectly — to  deter  a  nuclear  attack  by  the  visible 
threat  of  unacceptable  damage  through  a  well-co- 
ordinated  retaliatory  strike.  Nor  was  the  fleet  bal¬ 
listic  missile  program  conceived  to  defeat  an 
enemy  navy;12  it  was  specifically  designed  to  ful¬ 
fill  that  same  objective  directly,  but  with  an  as¬ 
suredly  survivable  force — one  which  denied  the 
enemy  any  plausible  counterforce  option.  As  with 
strategic  bombardment  theories  of  the  1930s,  de¬ 
terrence  theories  of  the  1950s  may  seem  naive  or 
simplistic  today,  but  they  were  determinants  of 
the  path  that  led  to  the  present;  and  they  arose 
from  strategic  thinking. 

Why  Has  the  Flame  Dimmed? 

From  the  beginning — when  the  strategic 
flame  burned  most  brightly  during  the  first  half  of 
the  Cold  War — some  worried  that  a  traditional  test 
of  military  weapons  between  armies  and  navies 
could  force  our  hand — that  we  could  be  self-de¬ 
terred  from  being  the  first  to  use  our  nuclear  strike 
forces  even  as  we  suffered  a  traditional  defeat.  The 
Korean  war  lent  credence  to  that  argument. 

Hence  we  built  up  other  arms — conventional 
or  tactical  to  differentiate  them  from  nuclear  or 
strategic — and  thus  started  a  destructive  division 
in  our  minds  and  institutions  that  still  haunts  us. 
Tactical  weapons  grew  until  they  dwarfed  their 
strategic  counterparts;  they  even  acquired  nuclear 
weapons  and  found  a  niche  in  nuclear  war  plans. 
At  great  cost,  they  provided  the  United  States  and 
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its  allies  with  an  uneasy  degree  of  security  in 
Western  Europe  and  Korea.  A  warfighting  role 
was  even  found  for  these  conventional  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  until  we  learned  to  our  chagrin 
that  they  became  hostages  that  could  be  ex¬ 
tracted  only  after  we  resorted  once  again  to 
strategic  strikes  against  enemy  will,  values,  and 
resources. 

Nevertheless,  the  strategic  flame  was  much 
reduced  by  our  attention  to  conventional  arms, 
not  by  funding  so  much  as  interests.  The  military 
has  once  again  built  up  large  vested  interests  in 
traditional  weaponry — intended  to  defeat  their 
opposite  number  in  kind,  to  fight  and  win  wars — 
to  the  neglect  of  other  capabilities  (such  as  special 
operations  forces)  that  might  be  more  directly 
and  adroitly  applied  to  the  Nation's  highest  or  ul¬ 
timate  objectives. 

In  order  to  retain  and  modernize  traditional 
arms,  our  military  institutions  have  contributed 


F-117  precision 
bombing. 

to  the  reduction  of  the  strategic  flame.  Once 
again,  as  occurred  earlier  in  this  century,  the  mili¬ 
tary — including  the  aviators — has  become  mostly 
rooted  in  the  idea  that  weapons  should  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  defeat  their  opposite  numbers  in  a 
major  regional  conflict — with  armies  confronting 
armies  and  air  forces  opposing  air  forces.  The 
Navy,  with  no  other  significant  maritime  power 
to  defeat,  has  oriented  itself  on  projecting  power 
over  the  land  from  the  sea.  But  this  concept  re¬ 
mains  mostly  operational  in  nature — about  the 
kinds  of  units  needed  to  provide  presence  and 
project  power.13 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  mid-20th  cen¬ 
tury  strategic  idea  that  a  military  can  be  used  for 
something  more  pertinent  than  defeating  its 
counterpart  has  been  pushed  into  the  back- 
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ground.  So  the  strategic  flame  has  dimmed.  If  it  is 
again  extinguished  by  larger  vested  interests  or 
neglect  we  may  find  ourselves  struggling  against 
time  to  rekindle  it  once  more. 

Relighting  the  Flame 

What  must  be  done  to  rekindle  the  strategic 
flame?  Reduced  resources  pose  difficulties,  but 
they  are  not  the  problem.  The  flame  can  be  kept 
burning  with  even  a  fraction  of  today's  defense 
budget.  But  it  can't  endure  without  devotion  and 
spirit.  It  is  easy  to  have  both  when  institutional 
fortunes  are  soaring  and  assets  abound.  Keeping 
faith  in  ideas  rather  than  things  is  difficult  when 
institutions  and  resources  are  focused  on  things. 
As  in  the  case  of  those  strategic  pioneers  at  mid¬ 
century,  strategic  thinkers  within  the  military 
today  may  get  greater  support  from  the  public, 
from  outside  the  defense  establishment.  That  is 
altogether  fitting,  for  keepers  of  the  strategic 
flame  serve  the  Nation  even  more  than  they  do 
the  institutions  to  which  they  belong. 

The  strategic  idea  can't  always  be  applied 
successfully,  as  history  has  shown.  Sometimes  the 
available  technical  means  are  not  up  to  the  de¬ 
mands.  And  sometimes  the  ends  are  not  appar¬ 
ent.  Unfortunately  for  those  devoted  to  things 
rather  than  ideas,  new  strategic  means  cannot  be 
defined  apart  from  evolving  strategic  ends.  That 
was  part  of  the  trap  into  which  we  fell  some  fifty 
years  ago  by  dividing  forces  along  strategic  and 
tactical  (nuclear  and  conventional)  lines.  It  is  not 
that  we  lack  the  ability  to  define  strategic  means 
once  the  strategic  ends  have  been  defined;  we  ne¬ 
glect  to  spend  the  effort  up  front  to  define  and 
pursue  the  strategic  ends.  It  is  the  keepers  of  the 
strategic  flame  who  must  find  strategic  ends  for 
applications  of  military  power,  for  no  others  will 
assume  that  responsibility.  It  took  hard  work  and 
acrimonious  debate  to  define  the  ends  for  the 
strategic  applications  of  military  forces  twice  be¬ 
fore — and  it  will  again. 

How  do  we  attend  to  strategic  ends  before 
the  demand  arises?  In  the  same  manner  that  we 
did  in  the  past.  No  one  directed  the  Air  Corps  Tac¬ 
tical  School  to  think  about  economic  targeting. 
No  one  told  LeMay  that  the  means  for  deterrence 
was  to  be  found  in  a  comprehensive  nuclear  war 
plan.  Thinking  about  strategic  ends — and  means 
to  achieve  them  before  a  threat  presented  itself — 
rekindled  the  strategic  flame  and  set  it  to  burning 
brightly,  at  least  back  in  those  days. 

Thinking  about  these  ends  seems  daunting. 
Determinants  of  the  future  are  in  flux  on  many 
levels — national  interests,  resources,  threats,  and 
technology.  During  the  Cold  War  those  issues  at 
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least  seemed  relatively  constant;  and  we  became 
good  at  hedging  against  uncertainties  with  rapidly 
changing  technology.  But  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  depend  on  abundant  resources  or  precisely 
know  who  or  where  an  enemy  will  be  or  what  will 
be  required  of  our  military  to  directly  serve  the  Na¬ 
tion.  Contemplating  strategic  ends  across  this 
spectrum  can  boggle  the  mind;  but  it  need  not  if 
we  think  strategically  instead  of  tactically. 

The  strategic  applications  of  military  power 
are  about  choosing  the  ways,  places,  and  times  to 
get  at  the  heart  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  initiative  lies  with  us 
when  we  think  strategically. 
The  burden  of  strategic 
thinkers  is  to  explore  before¬ 
hand  what  may  be  worth 
doing  and  why.  Not  only  in 
war,  but  when  friends  are  isolated — Berlin  in 
1948  and  Bosnia  in  the  early  1990s.  Not  just  for 
war,  but  when  we  need  to  punish — Libya  in  1986 
or  Bosnia  in  1995.  Not  just  to  destroy,  but  when 
help  is  needed — the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  An¬ 
drew  and  Provide  Comfort.  Not  just  to  strike,  but 
to  know  what  is  going  on — over  Cuba  in  1962 
and  Rwanda  in  1996. 

Future  strategic  challenges  may  include 
asymmetrical  conflicts  (as  the  first  world  con¬ 
fronts  threats  in  the  second  and  third),  terrorism 
with  no  definable  state  roots,  and  ethnic,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  separatist  movements.  They  may  in¬ 
volve  a  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  beyond  state  controls.  The  world  may  see 
uncontrollable  migrations  and  contraband  as  bor¬ 
ders  between  nation-states  erode.  And  all  this  may 
have  to  be  addressed  as  traditional  nation-state 
sovereignties  and  resources  decline.  Preparing  for 
war,  though  still  necessary,  will  be  insufficient. 

The  strategic  idea  is  arguably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  military  concept  of  this  century  as  well  as 
the  next.  It  is  a  much  bigger  idea  than  the  one 
that  dominates  our  military  institutions  today — 
warriors  being  able  to  defeat  other  warriors  of  like 
kind.  It  is  serving  the  Nation — more  directly,  ef¬ 
fectively,  and  efficiently — not  just  testing  new 
arms  one  against  the  other.  History  tells  us  that 
strategic  thinking  requires  courage  and  persever¬ 
ance:  courage  because  it  demands  departures 
from  mainstream  thinking  and  perseverance  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  time  for  institutional  mainstreams 
to  move  and  join  the  "discovered"  innovative 
courses  of  thought.  JFQ 


the  burden  of  strategic  thinkers 
is  to  explore  beforehand  what 
may  be  worth  doing  and  why 


NOTES 

1  In  1955,  when  the  United  States  was  urgently 
preparing  for  imminent  thermonuclear  war  with  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  the  defense  budget  was  $242.8  billion  in 
1995  dollars.  In  1995  the  amount  was  $271.6  billion. 
From  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  Fiscal 
Year  1996,  historical  tables,  reported  in  The  National  Re¬ 
view,  vol.  47,  no.  24  (December  1995),  p.  21. 

2  For  a  reprise  of  JV  2010,  see  Joint  Force  Quarterly, 
no.  12  (Summer  1996),  pp.  34-50. 

3  Even  the  missile  defense  debate  seems  to  reflect  this 
point.  Only  the  political  discussion  addresses  strategic 
concerns,  whilst  military  concerns  are  mostly  tactical. 

4  Not  only  were  bombers  diverted  to  tactical  mili¬ 
tary  objectives,  the  invasion  itself  had  the  tactical  objec¬ 
tive  of  destroying  the  enemy.  Eisenhower's  invasion 
order  (written  by  himself)  was  to  enter  Europe  and  do 
just  that.  At  the  same  time,  other  leaders  advanced 
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Two:  The  Story  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Sur¬ 
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9  Bernard  Brodie,  editor,  The  Absolute  Weapon  (New 
York:  Harcourt  Brace,  1946),  p.  76,  as  repeated  by  its  au¬ 
thor  in  War  and  Politics  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1973), 
fn.  2,  p.  377. 

10  George  F.  Kennan  writing  as  "X"  in  "The  Sources 
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1947),  pp.  575,  582. 
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A  paradox  is  emerging  as  the  revolution 
in  military  affairs  (RMA)  moves 
ahead:  the  larger  the  magnitude  of 
the  revolution,  the  greater  the  possi¬ 
ble  long-term  advantage  to  a  potential  enemy. 
Why?  The  answer  lies  in  the  second  revolution. 

The  system  of  systems — a  complete  architec¬ 
ture  of  detection,  selection,  display,  targeting,  and 
attack — will  revolutionize  war.  Related  advances  in 
information  warfare  will  complement  and  en¬ 
hance  the  progress  made  in  the  first  revolution. 
We  will  adjust  and  integrate  these  developments 
with  new  organizations,  doctrine,  and  tactics, 
techniques,  and  procedures,  many  of  which  will 
be  integrated  into  the  Armed  Forces  by  early  in 
the  next  century,  and  other  industrialized  nations 
will  gradually  follow  suit.  Indeed,  some  compo¬ 
nents  are  already  entering  service,  and  others  are 
being  aggressively  purchased,  programmed,  and 
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researched.  Both  doctrine  and  operational  con¬ 
cepts  are  undergoing  study  and  change.  Joint  Vi¬ 
sion  2010  makes  it  clear  that  we  are  on  the  leading 
edge  of  this  first  revolution,  evolving  the  military 

throughout  military  history  for  every  action  there 
has  been  a  reaction,  often  stronger 


for  a  "challenging  and  uncertain  future."  We  are 
moving  into  the  first  revolution. 

But  throughout  military  history — in  fact,  all 
of  human  history — for  every  action  there  has  been 
a  reaction,  often  stronger  and  usually  more  impor¬ 
tant.  In  military  science  this  is  translated  into  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive  weapons,  tactics,  and  systems 
of  war.  At  other  times  it  is  manifested  in  a  revolu¬ 
tion  brought  about  by  a  sudden  technological  ad¬ 
vance.  Stone  was  superseded  by  iron  and  bronze 
as  the  materials  of  offensive  weaponry;  and  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  improved  in  response.  Then  came 
the  rise  of  organized  armies  and  the  warrior  on 
horseback  as  a  weapons  system  until  the  cannon 
and  gunpowder  changed  everything.  Firepower 
improved,  with  revolutionary  jumps  such  as  the 
rifle,  machine  gun,  and  tank.  The  great  defensive 
barriers  of  the  early  20th  century  were  countered 
by  Blitzkrieg,  the  massive  armored  battleship  was 
overtaken  by  carrier  airpower,  and  one  day  the 
lethal  ballistic  missile  may  be  rendered  ineffective 
by  a  new  defensive  system. 

While  this  analogy  is  not  precise,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  think  of  the  journey  of  RMA  from  now  to 
the  early  part  of  the  next  century  as  consisting  of 
two  distinct  revolutions.  The  tide  of  the  first  is 
rising  today  and  will  crest  shortly  after  the  turn  of 
the  century.  It  is  characterized  by  the  system  of 
systems,  information  warfare,  dominant  knowl¬ 
edge,  precision  weapons,  sophisticated  process¬ 
ing,  display  capabilities,  low  observables,  smaller 
dispersed  forces,  and  massed  weapons  effects. 

The  second  revolution  will  likely  be  differ¬ 
ent.  By  watching  the  first  revolution,  an  enemy 
may  be  in  a  position  to  "skim  the  cream"  of  its 
advancements  while  simultaneously  moving  into 
the  second  revolution.  It  may  thus  obtain  much 
of  the  technology  at  substantially  lower  cost  after 
the  expensive  researching,  prototyping,  and  field¬ 
ing  are  complete.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  para¬ 
dox:  if  the  current  revolution  really  is  a  radical 
process  requiring  major  investment  and  an  ex¬ 
pensive  and  extensive  force  restructuring,  we  may 
be  left  with  fewer  resources  to  pursue  a  second 
revolution.  The  result  may  be  a  very  expensive, 
highly  capable,  but  distinctly  first  revolution 
force  structure. 


An  enemy  may  have  more  efficiently  moved 
on  to  a  second  revolution,  taking  advantage  of 
our  efforts  to  develop  and  field  the  first  set  of  sys¬ 
tems — because  much  of  the  technology  involved 
in  the  first  revolution  is  commercially  applicable, 
dual  use  in  character,  and  widely  available — from 
the  Internet  to  the  classroom.  We  must  never 
completely  base  our  strategy  on  something  that 
we  cannot  control;  and  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  interaction  with  technology  is  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  is  far  from  controllable.  We  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  actions  today  will  drive  participation  in, 
and  actually  permit  the  execution  of,  the  first  rev¬ 
olution.  But  even  as  we  pursue  the  first  series  of 
advances,  we  must  consider  and  plan  for  the  in¬ 
evitable  reaction — the  second  revolution. 

The  First  Revolution 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  first  RMA 
proffers  three  key  instruments  of  national  power. 
The  first  is  the  system  of  systems,  shorthand  for 
the  vast  collective  synergy  achieved  by  melding 
formerly  disparate  means  to  establish  battlespace 
awareness,  command  and  control,  and  precision 
force.1  Second  and  equally  important  is  extended 
information  dominance,  the  means  to  control  bit- 
streams  in  the  increasingly  interdependent  global 
information  network.  The  third  instrument — a 
corollary  of  the  first — is  known  as  information 
warfare,  which  can  be  defined  as  the  capability  to 
disrupt  or  override  enemy  information  systems 
while  defending  one's  own.2 

The  system  of  systems  has  received  most  of 
the  attention  in  the  RMA  debate.  It  is  marked  by 
technologies,  tactics,  and  organizations  that 
allow  for  accurate  wide-area  scouting  (unmanned 
aerial  and  undersea  vehicles,  overhead  sensors, 
Aegis  radars,  JSTARS  aircraft,  acoustic  sensors);  es¬ 
sentially  instantaneous  data  fusion  (global  com¬ 
mand  and  control  system,  C4I  for  the  warrior, 
linked  combat  centers);  and  precision  massed 
fires  (precision  guided  munitions,  long-range 
strike,  enhanced  effect  weapons).  Combining 
these  systems,  the  first  revolution  will  provide 
dominant  battlespace  knowledge  and  the  ability 
to  take  full  advantage  of  it — dissipating  if  not 
eliminating  the  fog  of  war.3 

Applying  extended  information  dominance 
through  "bitstreams"  is  a  second  characteristic 
that  many  associate  with  the  first  RMA.  Providing 
information — instead  of  military  capital  stocks 
and  troops — could  enable  us  to  better  execute  al¬ 
liance  obligations,  undertake  stand-off  operations, 
and  realize  greater  combat  efficiencies.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  could  furnish  both  target  information 
and  surveillance  through  bitstreams  to  allies,  who 
could  then  leverage  their  systems  far  more  effec¬ 
tively  in  a  region,  such  as  by  launching  precision 
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strikes  or  conducting  peace  op¬ 
erations  based  on  distant  sur¬ 
veillance  systems. 

Information  warfare,  also 
referred  to  as  hacker  warfare  or 
cyber  warfare  (or  commercially 
as  information  assurance),  is  the 
third  emerging  instrument.  As 
national  systems — from  bank¬ 
ing  to  electric  power  and  com¬ 
munication — become  increas¬ 
ingly  dependent  on  computer  networks,  a  huge 
vulnerability  arises.  "Digi-criminals  are  already 
having  a  great  time  . . .  the  outlook  for  protection 
is  bleak."4  By  using  advanced  software  to  attack 
enemy  information  systems,  great  advantages  can 
accrue  to  the  state  or  transnational  actor  best  posi¬ 
tioned  for  cyber  warfare.  Access  may  directly  come 
from  satellite  broadcast  via  integrated  computer 
networks,  or  the  Internet  itself.  This  could  become 
the  guerrilla  warfare  of  the  future. 

Combined,  these  technologies  comprise  the 
first  RMA:  " a  new  paradigm  of  warfare,  based 
not  on  attrition,  but  on  the  ability  to  paralyze 


and  shock."5  These  approaches  and  technologies 
will  indeed  revolutionize  warfare  by  early  in  the 
next  century. 

Adversarial  Reaction 

While  initially  costly  to  research,  develop, 
and  field,  many  of  the  technologies  of  the  first 
revolution  will  quickly  become  accessible.  This  is 
due  to  the  extensive  applicability  of  commercial 
technology  inherent  in  the  revolution.  A  poten¬ 
tial  enemy  could  recognize  this  fact  and  be  able — 
with  relative  ease — to  incorporate  these  rapidly 
disseminating  elements  of  the  first  RMA  into  its 
force  structure.  "The  low  cost  of  many  informa¬ 
tion  age  technologies  will  help  potential  adver¬ 
saries  improve  their  military  capabilities  as  they 
learn  to  leverage  these  technologies  effectively."6 

Both  extended  information  dominance  and 
information  warfare  will  stem  from  computers. 
The  knowledge  that  drives  their  implementation 
will  be  widely  available  on  the  Internet,  through 
commercial  publications,  and  by  study  at  Ameri¬ 
can  and  other  Western  institutions.  Of  particular 
significance  will  be  access  to  display  systems  to 
fuse  and  organize  information  for  easy  access  in 
smaller  units — essentially  the  function  of  commer¬ 
cial  information  systems.  Accelerating  diffusion  of 
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these  technologies  will  be  a  prime  element  in  the 
strategic  construct  early  in  the  21st  century. 

Likewise  the  system  of  systems,  although 
large  and  complex,  is  intelligible  and  applicable 
to  an  enemy  through  its  component  parts:  "The 

larger  the  system, 

the  system  of  systems  is  the  smaller  and 

intelligible  and  applicable  to  an  more  P0™^.  th,e 

^  rr  important  individ- 

enemy  through  its  component  parts  uai  parts."7  But  an 

enemy  would  be 
left  with  the  problem  of  countering  these  por¬ 
tions  of  the  first  RMA  that  are  too  expensive  for 
them  to  acquire.  This  could  lead  to  an  endless 
cycle  in  warfare:  an  enemy  discovers  ways  to  fuse 
what  it  can  afford  from  the  first  revolution  with 
new  ideas,  technologies,  and  concepts — thus  cre¬ 
ating  a  second  revolution  in  military  affairs. 


The  Second  Revolution 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  identify  all  the  sys¬ 
tems  that  will  survive  and  become  central  to  the 
first  RMA,  it  is  evident  that  precision  weapons,  ad¬ 
vanced  sensors,  low  observables,  sophisticated 
networks,  and  information  systems  will  predomi¬ 
nate.  The  challenge  is  to  determine  what  might  be 
central  to  a  second  revolution.  One  approach  to 
this  problem  is  to  examine  the  broad  categories  of 
technology  and  military-science  application  in  the 
first  revolution  and  then  seek  counters  to  them.  It 
is  also  important  to  identify  areas  of  study  that 
may  be  under-represented  in  the  first  revolution. 
Looking  at  counters  to  the  first  RMA  is  particu¬ 
larly  instructive  and  will  probably  provide  the  best 
point  of  departure  (see  the  accompanying  figure 
which  lists  points  and  counterpoints). 

First,  an  enemy  would  seek  to  place  many 
key  command  and  control  nodes  underground. 
They  would  be  joined  through  hardened  or 
buried  connectivity  links.  Other  nodes  would 
probably  be  located  at  sites  that  are  politically  dif¬ 
ficult  to  attack  such  as  hospitals,  schools,  and 
marketplaces.  Their  nodes  would  also  be  small 
and  highly  dispersed  across  large  areas,  perhaps 
in  kiosks  located  in  urban  centers  and  towns 
around  the  country.  Mobility  and  inexpensive 
forms  of  stealth  would  be  incorporated  in  their 
design  and  placement. 

Second,  many  enemies  would  explore  bio¬ 
logical  advances  that  have  warfare  applicability. 
Chemical  and  biological  weapons  are  the  most 
obvious  threats;  but  beyond  such  essentially  sim¬ 
ple  weapons  general  advances  in  this  field  over 
the  mid  to  long  term  may  dwarf  the  importance 
of  first  revolution  systems.  Human  performance 
enhancers — particularly  those  that  provide  the 
ability  to  process  enormous  levels  of  data  and 
rapidly  make  coherent  decisions — may  be  the 
most  significant  advances.  Stimulants,  narcotics, 


anabolic  agents,  glycoprotein  hormones,  and  beta 
blockers  have  battle  potential.  Moreover,  the 
medical  literature  states  that  "three  areas  of  ge¬ 
netics  hold  particular  promise:  gene  identifica¬ 
tion,  disease  susceptibility,  and  gene  therapy."8 
The  fusion  of  enhanced  human  abilities  with  new 
technologies  may  be  a  central  element  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  revolution. 

Third,  a  second  revolution  enemy  could 
skim  the  cream  from  the  advancements  of  the 
first.  Then  it  would  have  highly  precise  self-navi¬ 
gation  units,  reasonable  levels  of  computational 
power,  and  somewhat  sophisticated  capabilities 
to  undertake  regional  information  dominance. 
This  enemy  would  likely  have  some  ability  to  de¬ 
liver  precise  weapons,  although  it  would  probably 
not  have  extensive  military  capital  stocks  of  these 
assets.  It  would  have  developed  operational  con¬ 
cepts  that  optimize  the  use  of  a  few  expensive 
and  highly  precise  systems  by  mixing  them  with 
area  strikes  by  far  less  expensive  weapons.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  this  enemy  might  have  antisatellite  sys¬ 
tems,  dazzlers  to  use  against  our  optics,  and  effec¬ 
tive  jamming  and  counter  jamming  devices. 

A  fourth  category  that  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  is  the  capability  of  an  enemy  to  use  sim¬ 
ple,  cheap  intelligence  systems — and  lots  of 
them — to  counter  first  revolution  systems.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  hundreds  of  fishing  boats  with  only  a  few 
carrying  intelligence  and  navigation  suites  could 
operate  in  the  littorals  acting  as  markers.  Civilian 
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aircraft,  both  rotary  and  fixed  wing,  could  operate 
in  and  among  high-tech  aircraft.  In  certain  situa¬ 
tions  such  primitive  systems  can  be  extremely  ef¬ 
fective,  particularly  in  conflicts  fought  at  a 
threshold  below  full  regional  war. 

A  fifth  concern  is  the  massive  use  of  cheap, 
crude,  but  potentially  effective  cruise  missiles  and 
mines  (at  sea  and  on  land).  Even  an  Aegis  system 
or  Patriot  battery  can  be  quickly  depleted  of  anti¬ 
cruise  missiles.  Mines  are  a  challenge.  Flooding 
landing  zones  or  littoral  seas  with  them  can  be  an 
effective  denial  strategy.  Bases  for  forward  forces 
can  be  closed  by  placing  large  numbers  of  crude 
but  relatively  inexpensive  explosives  at  key 
points.  Destroying  or  denying  something  goes  a 
long  way  toward  controlling  it. 

Weapons  of  mass  destruction,  from  low-yield 
tactical  nuclear  devices  to  the  next  generation  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  are  a  possible 
sixth  area  of  concern.  We  must  not  assume  that 
an  enemy  will  be  constrained  from  using  such 
weapons  because  of  our  superior  nuclear  arsenal. 
It  may  think  we  would  not  respond  with  nuclear 
strategic  strikes  against  limited  first  use  of  chemi¬ 
cal,  biological,  or  tactical  nuclear  warheads — and 
it  would  probably  be  right.  For  example,  an 
enemy  could  indicate  that  it  would  employ  tacti¬ 
cal  nuclear,  biological,  or  chemical  weapons  only 
at  sea,  perhaps  constraining  our  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  with  strikes  on  their  population  centers 
and  effectively  limiting  our  use  of  similar 
weapons  to  the  same  area. 

Seventh,  second  RMA  advancements  in 
armor  and  materials  may  eventually  counter  first 
revolution  systems  and  pose  a  significant  chal¬ 
lenge.  Advances  in  ceramics,  steel  alloys,  polymer 


composites,  and  thermoplastic  resins  hold  extra¬ 
ordinary  promise.  Such  scientific  innovations  will 
be  shared  over  the  Internet  and  openly  taught  at 
American  universities.  Pre-lubricated  surfaces, 
nylon  composites  superimposed  on  steel,  dia¬ 
mond  coated  bearings,  and  other  materials  may 
play  in  the  second  wave  of  RMA  technology.  All 
the  precision  and  display  capability  in  the  world 
will  not  be  of  use  if  targets  are  hardened  beyond 
the  ability  of  such  systems  to  destroy  them. 

There  will  also  be  new  operational  concepts 
associated  with  the  second  RMA,  constituting  an 
eighth  area  of  interest.  Clearly,  if  the  central  orga¬ 
nizing  tenet  of  the  first  revolution  is  maneuver 
warfare,  tactics  will  be  developed  to  counter  that 
approach.  What  could  be  called  "responsive  ma¬ 
neuver"  may  evolve,  which  could  combine  static 
defenses  and  rapid  counterattacks  that  seek  to 
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flank,  isolate,  encircle,  and  kill  maneuvering 
units.  Entrapment  and  wide-area  ambush  tactics 
may  develop  beyond  current  levels  of  expecta¬ 
tion.  Although  today  we  are  enamored  with  pre¬ 
cision  and  maneuver,  the  endless  competition  in 

the  second  revolution  like  the  first  will  generate 
new  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures 

warfare  of  precision  versus  mass — often  mani¬ 
fested  in  new  tactics — tells  us  that  more  change 
lies  ahead.  The  second  revolution  like  the  first 
will  generate  new  doctrine  and  new  tactics,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  procedures. 

Finally,  we  must  not  overlook  longer  term  re¬ 
search  that  goes  beyond  a  second  revolution  for  a 
truly  nonlinear  discovery  that  utterly  and  in¬ 
stantly  changes  the  calculus  of  warfare.  Given  the 
acceleration  of  technological  advance,  it  may  be 
possible  to  leap  ahead  to  ideas  that  are  only  dimly 
glimpsed  today — concepts  that  bend  the  laws  of 
physics  beyond  the  horizon  of  common  thought. 
Hyperpropulsion,  optics,  biologies,  control  of  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum — the  possibilities  are 
endless.  This  may  be  an  area  for  hedging  through 
research  and  highly  limited  prototyping. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  essence  of  a  second 
RMA  is  the  application  of  asymmetrical  warfare 
against  the  United  States,  which  is  the  leader  in 
first  revolution  technologies  and  systems.  This  is 
a  reverse  of  the  competitive  strategic  approach 
that  was  pursued  in  the  mid-1980s  during  the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  Cold  War.  While  such  actions  are  un¬ 
likely  to  endanger  our  existence,  they  can 
threaten  our  critical  national  interests  in  an  in¬ 
creasingly  interdependent  world.  The  second  rev¬ 
olution  may  thus  provide  an  enemy  with  a  great 
deal  of  asymmetric  leverage — that  is,  influence 
out  of  proportion  to  political,  economic,  and  mil¬ 
itary  strength. 

In  sum,  we  must  continue  our  progress 
through  the  first  revolution.  This  course  of  action 
provides  the  best  hedge  against  a  range  of  chal¬ 
lenges  that  may  confront  us  in  the  next  century. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  consider  the  courses 
enemies  may  pursue  to  achieve  a  second  revolu¬ 
tion  as  they  search  for  asymmetric  leverage.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  should: 

■  Set  up  analysis  cells  to  explore  possible  decisions 
by  enemies  with  regard  to  first  and  second  RMA  sys¬ 
tems.  This  should  be  done  independently  by  the  ser¬ 
vices,  Joint  Staff,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  etc.  The  results  then  need  to  be 
compared,  fused,  and  incorporated  in  upcoming  strate¬ 
gic  and  procurement  activities,  including  those  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  quadrennial  defense  review. 


■  Evaluate  potential  second  revolution  systems  for 
research,  development,  and  fielding.  These  technologies 
might  include  biologies  and  advanced  materials.  Non¬ 
linear  accelerations  in  technology  and  science  should 
be  considered. 

■  Develop  operational  concepts  to  overcome  po¬ 
tential  enemy  responses,  such  as  the  cycle  of  maneuver 
countered  by  responsive  maneuver,  responding  to  prim¬ 
itive  systems  and  tactics,  and  exploring  anti-mass/quan¬ 
tity  strikes  against  fewer  though  more  precise  and  om¬ 
niscient  systems. 

■  Recognize  that  the  first  revolution  will  include 
some  costly  mistakes,  miscues,  and  maldeployments. 
Patience  will  be  required  in  fielding  first  wave  systems, 
then  adapting  them  to  the  second  revolution. 

■  Develop  a  hedging  strategy  to  react  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  revolution  accelerates. 

During  the  early  debate  over  the  revolution 
in  military  affairs,  Admiral  William  A.  Owens,  the 
former  Vice  Chairman,  indicated  that  "the  prob¬ 
lem  with  deep,  fast,  and  rampant  innovation  is 
not  getting  people  to  accept  the  new  but  to  sur¬ 
render  the  old."9  Ironically,  that  same  sentiment 
can  be  applied  to  our  preoccupation  with  the  first 
revolution  as  a  second  looms  on  the  horizon.  JPQ 
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Grenada,  Panama,  and  Haiti 


Joint  Operational  Reform 


By  RONALD  H.  COLE 


Three  joint  operations  in  the  Caribbean — 
Urgent  Fury  in  Grenada  (1983),  Just 
Cause  in  Panama  (1989-90),  and  Uphold 
Democracy  in  Haiti  (1994-95) — reveal 
substantial  limits  as  well  as  progress  in  joint  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution  as  a  result  of  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization 
Act  of  1986. 

Questions  on  the  effectiveness  of  joint  oper¬ 
ations  began  in  Vietnam.  After  retiring  General 


Ronald  H.  Cole  serves  in  the  Joint  History  Office  and  has  written  studies 
on  Urgent  Fury  and  Just  Cause  and  is  co-author  of  Roles  of  Federal 
Military  Forces  in  Domestic  Disorders,  1878-1945. 


David  Jones,  USAF,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  1978  to  1982,  described 
that  war  as  "our  worst  example  of  confused  objec¬ 
tives  and  unclear  responsibilities  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field.  Each  service,  instead  of  integrat¬ 
ing  efforts  with  the  others,  considered  Vietnam 
its  own  war  and  sought  to  carve  out  a  large  mis¬ 
sion  for  itself."1 

Jones  had  experienced  the  fallout  from  a 
joint  operation  conducted  in  April  1980  that 
failed  to  rescue  American  hostages  from  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Tehran.  Hampered  by  lack  of  joint 
training  and  inadequate  command  and  control, 
the  effort  was  aborted  after  the  mechanical  failure 
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of  three  helicopters.  As  a  Navy  helicopter  pre¬ 
pared  to  return,  its  rotor  struck  the  fuselage  of  an 
Air  Force  transport;  eight  men  died  and  four  were 
severely  burned. 

If  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  Iran  rescue  mis¬ 
sion  provoked  thought  on  joint  reform,  events  in 
Lebanon  and  Grenada  in  late  1983  sparked  ac¬ 
tion.  In  October  of  that 
year  a  terrorist  truck 
bomb  killed  241  marines 
in  Beirut.  The  concentra¬ 
tion  of  all  marines  in 
one  building  and  restric¬ 
tions  on  aggressive  pa¬ 
trolling  made  them  easy 
targets.  An  investigation  revealed  that  a  cumber¬ 
some  chain  of  command,  unclear  objectives,  and 
inconsistent  guidance  placed  them  in  unneces¬ 
sary  danger. 


lack  of  detailed  intelligence  on 
Grenadian  defenses  compelled 
planners  to  opt  for  a  sudden 
attack  with  overwhelming  force 


General  Vessey. 


Grenada 

It  was,  however,  the  operational  mishaps  in 
Grenada  that  established  the  clearest  need  for  re¬ 
form.  On  October  12,  1983  militant  Marxists  over¬ 
threw  a  moderate  Marxist  government  on  the  is¬ 
land  of  Grenada  and  executed  its  leaders.  The 
Department  of  State  informed  the  Joint  Staff  of 
the  danger  to  six  hundred  American  medical  stu¬ 
dents  living  in  the  country.  Determined  not  to  re¬ 
peat  the  humiliation  of  Iran,  on  October  20  the 
National  Security  Council  (NSC)  ordered  planning 
for  a  military  operation  to  evacuate  the  students.2 

Although  the  joint  task  force  (JTF)  accom¬ 
plished  its  mission,  things  went  wrong.  Troops 
had  to  use  tourist  maps,  Army  and 
Marine  operations  were  poorly  coor¬ 
dinated,  and  lack  of  radio  interoper¬ 
ability  led  to  casualties  among  the 
civilian  population  and  friendly 
forces.  In  the  words  of  one  member  of 
Congress,  "The  mission  was  accom¬ 
plished,  but  it  was  a  good  deal  less 
than  . . .  totally  successful. ...  It  took 
some  luck,  an  overwhelming  force 
ratio,  and  we  lost  more  equipment 
than  we  should  have."3 

At  the  NSC  meeting  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  General  John 
Vessey,  USA,  warned  that  Grenadian 
soldiers  and  armed  Cuban  construc¬ 
tion  workers  might  resist.  He  per¬ 
suaded  NSC  to  expand  the  rescue  mis¬ 
sion  to  include  disarming  the  Grenadian  troops 
(1,200  regulars  and  2,000-5,000  militia),  deporting 
the  250  Cuban  construction  workers,  stabilizing 
internal  affairs,  and  maintaining  the  peace.  He  also 


persuaded  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
to  direct  the  commander  in  chief  of  U.S.  Atlantic 
Command  (CINCLANT),  Admiral  Wesley  McDon¬ 
ald,  to  divert  the  USS  Independence  carrier  battle 
group  and  Marine  Amphibious  Readiness  Group 
1-84  to  the  Caribbean  for  possible  intervention. 

On  October  22  Weinberger  inserted  Vessey 
into  the  operational  chain  of  command.  Under 
the  Chairman's  direction  the  Joint  Staff  coordi¬ 
nated  CINCLANT  planning  with  the  services. 
Lack  of  detailed  tactical  intelligence  on  Grena¬ 
dian  defenses  compelled  planners  to  opt  for  a 
sudden  attack  with  overwhelming  force.  They 
hoped  swift  seizure  of  key  enemy  command  and 
control  facilities  coupled  with  the  quick  removal 
of  potential  hostages  would  end  the  crisis  with 
few  casualties. 

Grenada  is  twice  as  large  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  varied  terrain  and  targets.  The 
nearest  available  force,  a  battalion  landing  team 
of  1,800  marines,  was  too  small  to  conduct  a  coup 
de  main.  The  Joint  Chiefs  agreed  to  a  joint  opera¬ 
tion  whereby  Army  airborne  troops  would  be 
flown  from  Fort  Bragg  and  naval  forces  would 
deter  Cuban  interference  and  provide  air  and 
gunfire  support. 

During  a  review  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  the 
CINCLANT  plan  on  October  23,  Vessey  drew  a 
tactical  boundary  dividing  Grenada  into  northern 
(Marine)  and  southern  (Army)  sectors.  He  also  se¬ 
lected  two  seasoned  officers  to  help  U.S.  Atlantic 
Command  conduct  the  joint  ground  operation. 
With  its  focus  on  maintaining  the  sea  lines  of 
communication  with  Europe  in  the  event  of  war, 
the  command  lacked  experience  in  directing 
ground  combat  involving  Army  troops  with 
Air  Force  support.  Major  General  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  USA,  who  then  commanded  the 
24th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized),  would  serve 
as  advisor  (later  deputy  commander)  to  the  JTF 
commander,  Vice  Admiral  Joseph  Metcalf.  Vessey 
sent  the  vice  director  of  the  Joint  Staff,  Major 
General  George  Crist,  USMC,  to  coordinate  the 
ground  operation  with  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organization  of  Eastern 
Caribbean  States  to  reestablish  democratic  rule. 

The  operation  began  at  0500  on  October  25. 
The  Marines  faced  little  resistance  at  Pearls  and 
Grenville  on  the  east  side  of  Grenada.  A  malfunc¬ 
tion  in  the  lead  C-130  delayed  the  drop  of  the 
Army  Rangers  at  Point  Salines  Airport  for  over 
thirty  minutes.  After  a  fire  fight  the  Rangers  sub¬ 
dued  the  Cubans  at  Point  Salines  and  rescued  the 
students  at  the  nearby  True  Blue  campus. 

Fully  alerted,  Grenadian  troops  in  St.  George's 
discovered  and  trapped  a  SEAL  team  attempting  to 
evacuate  the  governor  general.  Schwarzkopf  per¬ 
suaded  the  JTF  commander  to  send  marines  to  res¬ 
cue  the  SEALS  and  the  governor  general.  He  also 
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Panama 

The  intervention  in  Panama  shared  a 
Caribbean  locale  with  Grenada,  but  its  causes  dif¬ 
fered  markedly.  The  deterioration  of  the  Soviet 
Union  heralded  the  rapid  decline  of  Soviet  and 
Cuban  influence  in  the  region.  New  problems 
threatened  U.S.  interests — drugs  flowing  from 
Colombia  via  Panama,  danger  to  American  citi¬ 
zens  in  Panama,  and  restricted  access  to  the  canal. 

Panama  was  the  base  of  U.S.  Southern  Com¬ 
mand  (SOUTHCOM),  a  predominantly  Army  or¬ 
ganization  led  in  1988-89  by  General  Frederick 
Woerner,  USA.  Anticipating  a  hostage  situation  or 
interference  with  use  of  the  canal,  Woerner  initi¬ 
ated  a  contingency  plan  for  operations  against  the 
dictatorship  of  Manuel  Noriega.  Named  Blue 
Spoon,  the  plan  envisioned  gradually  doubling  the 
12,000-13,000  U.S.  troops  with  reinforcements 
from  the  United  States.  The  force  would  then 
mount  operations  to  intimidate  or  overthrow  Nor¬ 
iega  and  the  Panama  Defense  Forces  (PDF).4 


Soldiers  taking  cover 
in  Panama. 


persuaded  a  Marine  colonel 
to  lend  the  support  of  his 
helicopter  squadron  to  Army 
Rangers  to  rescue  a  second 
group  of  students  at  the 
Grand  Anse  campus  outside 
St.  George's. 

In  the  end  U.S.  forces 
overwhelmed  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  rescued  720  U.S.  and  foreign  citizens,  re¬ 
stored  popular  government,  and  eliminated  a 
strategic  threat  to  U.S.  lines  of  communication. 
Urgent  Fury  cost  the  United  States  19  killed  and 
116  wounded;  Cuban  forces  lost  25  killed,  59 
wounded,  and  638  captured.  Grenadian  forces 
suffered  45  killed  and  358  wounded,  and  at  least 
24  Grenadian  civilians  were  killed. 

Tactical  mistakes  marred  the  operation.  On 
October  25,  lacking  DOD  maps  and  recent  tactical 
intelligence,  Navy  A -7  Corsairs  bombed  a  mental 
hospital  near  the  Grenadian  command  post  at  Fort 
Frederick  and  killed  18  patients.  Two  days  later,  an 
air-naval  gunfire  liaison  company  team  failed  to 
coordinate  with  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  and 
Corsairs  attacked  a  friendly  brigade  headquarters 
wounding  17  soldiers.  Without  adequate  maps,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  organic  helicopter  gunships,  the 
82d  cautiously  advanced  across  the  southern  half 
of  the  island  while  the  Marines  raced  over  the 
northern  part  in  an  uncoordinated  action. 
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Guarding  prisoners, 
Panama. 
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By  summer  1989  relations  between  the  coun¬ 
tries  had  worsened.  Dissatisfied  with  Woerner's 
incremental  approach,  President  George  Bush 
turned  to  the  Chairman,  Admiral  William  Crowe, 
who  recommended  Woerner  be  replaced  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Maxwell  Thurman,  USA.  Thurman,  with  a 
reputation  for  toughness  and  efficiency,  chose  the 
commander  of  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  Lieutenant 
General  Carl  Stiner,  USA,  as  primary  joint 
warfighter  with  responsibility  for  planning  and 
conducting  the  operation.  Thurman  instructed 
the  SOUTHCOM  operations  director,  Brigadier 
General  William  Hartzog,  USA,  to  revise  Blue 
Spoon  to  reflect  a  strategy  of  coup  de  main  rather 
than  escalation.  By  October  Hartzog  had  ex¬ 
panded  the  overall  force  to  27,000  and  com¬ 
pressed  the  time  to  move  reinforcements  to 
Panama  from  three  weeks  to  five  days. 

Rather  than  asking  Thurman  to  cobble  to¬ 
gether  a  force  of  equal  parts  from  each  service — a 
frequent  practice  in  earlier  operations — the  new 
Chairman,  General  Colin  Powell,  USA,  supported 
Thurman's  decision  to  place  an  Army  general  in 
charge  of  a  predominantly  Army  joint  task  force. 
The  22,000  soldiers  would  be  augmented  with 
700  sailors,  900  marines,  and  3,400  airmen.5  Hart¬ 
zog  gave  27  specific  objectives  to  five  special  op¬ 
erations  and  four  conventional  operations  task 


forces  (TFs).  Although  each  TF  was  composed 
largely  of  troops  from  a  single  service,  nearly  all 
were  supported  by  elements  from  others.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Rangers  comprising  TF  Red  included  Air 
Force  special  tactics  and  Marine/Naval  gunfire  li¬ 
aison  teams,  and  all  TFs  depended  on  Air  Force 
fixed-wing  airlift  and  close  air  support. 

In  late  September  1989  Powell  met  with 
Thurman  and  Stiner  to  discuss  plans.  He  agreed 
to  compress  the  flow  of  forces  into  Panama  from 
three  weeks  to  three  days,  seize  Noriega,  and  dis¬ 
mantle  the  PDF.  Stiner  would  report  through 
Thurman  and  Powell  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick 
Cheney  and  the  President.  In  strictly  tactical  mat¬ 
ters  during  the  first  few  days,  Powell,  Cheney, 
and  Bush  would  avoid  the  micromanagement 
that  had  characterized  the  Iranian  hostage  rescue 
attempt  and  Urgent  Fury. 

On  December  20,  four  days  after  Panaman¬ 
ian  soldiers  killed  a  marine  and  molested  a  Navy 
officer  and  his  wife,  General  Thurman  executed 
the  plan  that  SOUTHCOM  and  its  subordinate 
commands  had  been  revising  and  rehearsing  for 
six  weeks.  The  plan  included  rules  of  engagement 
that  carefully  restricted  heavy  firepower.  Neither 
Powell,  Thurman,  nor  Stiner  wished  to  needlessly 
risk  lives  or  property. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  Rangers  of  TF  Red 
and  troops  of  the  82d  jumped  over  targets  from 
Rio  Hato  in  the  west  to  Fort  Cimarron  in  the  east. 
Their  primary  mission  was  to  isolate  Panama  City 
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while  TF  Bayonet  encircled  and  neutralized  the 
PDF  headquarters  at  the  Comandancia.  After  a 
three-hour  fight  the  headquarters  was  in  U.S. 
hands.  Meanwhile  TF  Atlantic  secured  the  canal; 

and  in  the  western  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Panama  City  Ma¬ 
rine  TF  Semper  Fi  blocked 
approaches  to  the  Bridge 
of  the  Americas  to  pre¬ 
vent  PDF  forces  fleeing 
Rio  Hato  from  reinforcing 
the  Comandancia.  With 
key  installations  taken  and  Noriega  in  hiding, 
central  control  of  PDF  collapsed  the  first  day. 
Fighting  flared  sporadically  as  U.S.  forces  over¬ 
came  pockets  of  resistance. 

As  Stiner's  force  attained  its  objectives,  Gen¬ 
eral  Powell  became  directly  involved  in  military 
operations  to  ensure  that  actions  in  Panama 
meshed  with  the  administration's  political  and 
diplomatic  goals.  Goldwater-Nichols  permitted 
the  Secretary  to  use  the  Chairman  to  transmit  op¬ 
erational  directions  and  the  Chairman  to  act  deci¬ 
sively  without  consulting  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Powell  told  Thurman  to  accelerate  the  drive 
to  liberate  the  Marriott  Hotel,  which  held  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  could  become  hostages.  He  also  encour¬ 
aged  Thurman  to  quickly  install  the  legally 
elected  government  to  discredit  claims  that  Nor¬ 
iega  still  held  office  or  that  U.S.  military  rule  was 
imminent.  After  Noriega  fled  to  the  papal  Nun- 
ciatura,  U.S.  troops  played  loud  rock  music  out¬ 
side  the  residence.  When  the  Vatican  and  the 
diplomatic  community  complained  to  President 
Bush,  the  Chairman  ordered  Thurman  to  stop  the 
noise.  Powell  then  urged  Thurman  to  have  the 
new  Panamanian  government  appeal  to  church 
officials  in  Panama  and  Rome  for  help  in  dislodg¬ 
ing  Noriega  from  the  Nunciatura. 

Noriega's  surrender  on  January  3  ended  re¬ 
sistance,  but  U.S.  troops  remained  until  the  new 
government  could  take  over  police  and  security 
operations.  Finished  officially  on  January  31, 
1990,  Just  Cause  used  27,000  troops  against  an 
enemy  force  estimated  at  12,000.  U.S.  casualties 
were  26  killed  and  324  wounded.  Some  65  PDF 
soldiers  were  killed. 

If  proportionally  lower  friendly  casualties 
mark  operational  success,  Just  Cause  was  more 
successful  than  Urgent  Fury.  It  showed  substantial 
improvement  in  joint  planning  and  execution. 
Part  of  that  stemmed  from  the  Goldwater-Nichols 
Act,  part  from  the  time  available  and  forces  al¬ 
ready  in  place,  and  part  from  the  close  working 
relationship  of  top  political  and  military  leaders 
before  and  during  the  operation. 


Powell  became  directly 
involved  to  ensure  that  actions 
in  Panama  meshed  with 
political  and  diplomatic  goals 


Haiti 

Our  third  military  intervention  in  the 
Caribbean  since  1982,  Operation  Uphold  Democ¬ 
racy  featured  flexible  planning  and  execution  of 
entry  and  operations  ashore.  A  diplomatic  break¬ 
through  enabled  peaceful  entry  to  Haiti.  How¬ 
ever,  once  ashore  U.S.  forces  had  to  cooperate 
with  the  military  and  police  they  were  sent  to  re¬ 
place.  The  JTF  commander  was  able  to  perform 
these  tasks  with  periodic  refinement  of  the  rules 
of  engagement  by  the  Chairman  and  CINC.  Civil¬ 
ian  agencies  lacked  sufficient  planning  time  and 
resources  and  were  inexperienced  with  military 
operations.  Consequently  their  efforts  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  government  and  democratize  the  police 
and  military  were  delayed.  Waiting  for  greater 
civilian  participation,  U.S.  forces  assisted  in  civil 
affairs.  They  filled  advisory  roles  in  ministries,  co¬ 
ordinated  delivery  of  relief  supplies,  and  assisted 
in  civil  administration  in  rural  areas  where  local 
authority  had  collapsed. 

Uphold  Democracy  took  place  principally  in 
1994-95.  An  island  country,  Haiti  fell  within  the 
operational  area  of  U.S.  Atlantic  Command.  This 
was  not  the  same  command  that  had  presided 
over  Urgent  Fury.  General  Powell  had  persuaded 
Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  to  transform  the 
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General  Shelton 
arriving  in  Haiti  during 

Uphold  Democracy.  ''blue-water"  Atlantic  Command  into  one  where 

service  components  would,  in  Powell's  words, 
"operate  jointly  as  a  way  of  life  and  not  just  for 
occasional  exercises."6 

Aspin  combined  Army  and  combat  air 
forces  based  in  the  continental  United  States 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  its  marines  under  Ad¬ 
miral  Paul  David  Miller  and  directed  him  to 
focus  on  joint  training  and  deployment.  En¬ 
larged  and  given  a  new  mission,  the  Atlantic 
Command  became  ACOM,  commanded  by  CIN- 
CLANT.  Events  in  Haiti  would  quickly  test  its 
operational  competence. 

The  overthrow  of  democratically-elected  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide  on  September  30,  1991  led  to 
brutal  repression,  economic  chaos,  and  a  flow  of 
Haitian  refugees  into  the  United  States.  During  the 
next  two  years  diplomats  attempted  to  negotiate 
Aristide's  return.  On  October  11,  1993  Haitian 


e- 

x 

|  thugs  blocked  the  docking  of  USS  Harlan  County, 
I  carrying  a  military  assistance  group  to  help  democ- 
1  ratize  and  professionalize  the  Haitian  armed  forces. 
|  Three  days  later,  gunmen  murdered  the  pro-Aris¬ 
tide  minister  of  justice.  Both  acts  signaled  the 
junta's  determination  to  scuttle  U.S.  diplomatic  ef¬ 
forts.  Undeterred,  President  Bill  Clinton  charged 
his  national  security  planners  to  develop  new  op¬ 
tions,  which  would  come  to  include  military  inter¬ 
vention  and  peacekeeping  operations. 

General  John  Shalikashvili,  USA,  replaced 
Powell  as  Chairman  on  October  25,  1993.  Having 
observed  Urgent  Fury  ten  years  earlier,  the  new 
Chairman  knew  its  planners  had  only  a  few  days 
to  cobble  together  forces  for  a  ground  campaign 
that  lacked  tactical  coordination,  mutual  fire  sup¬ 
port,  and  interoperable  communications.  He  did 
not  want  those  mistakes  repeated.  During  the 
first  half  of  1994  he  closely  reviewed  ACOM  con¬ 
tingency  planning  for  joint  operations  in  Haiti. 

In  preparing  operational  plans,  the  ACOM 
deputy  commander  in  chief,  now  Lieutenant 
General  Hartzog,  drew  heavily  on  his  background 
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as  a  planner  for  Operation  Just  Cause.  He  also  re¬ 
lied  on  the  experience  of  the  ACOM  J-5,  Major 
General  Michael  Byron,  USMC,  and  Byron's  pred¬ 
ecessor,  Lieutenant  General  John  Sheehan, 
USMC,  now  serving  as  the  Joint  Staff  director  of 
operations  (J-3)  and  the  Chairman's  resident  ex¬ 
pert  on  Haiti. 

Hartzog  saw  parallels  between  Panama  and 
Haiti.  Both  were  dictatorships  maintained  by  cor¬ 
rupt  and  brutal  military  forces.  Both  offered  great 
potential  for  civil  unrest  and 
violence.  Both  were  close 
enough  to  the  United  States 
for  rapid  deployment  of 
large  joint  task  forces.  He  di¬ 
rected  planners  at  ACOM 
and  tactical  planners  at 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and 
the  10th  Mountain  Division 
to  avoid  surgical  solutions  and  silver  bullets.  They 
were  to  rely  on  overwhelming  force  applied  si¬ 
multaneously  against  multiple  objectives — the 
coup  de  main  used  in  Panama. 

Published  May  20,  1994,  ACOM  operational 
plan  2370-95  called  for  forced  entry  by  the  82d  Air¬ 
borne  Division,  peaceful  follow-on  by  the  10th 
Mountain  Division,  and  eventual  transition  to  a 
U.N.  operation — all  under  JTF  180  led  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Hugh  Shelton,  USA,  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps.  As  in  Just  Cause  the  Army  would  be  the  lead 
force.  However,  10th  Mountain  Division  and  the 
Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force  would  deploy 
on  the  carriers  USS  Eisenhower  and  USS  America. 

During  the  next  several  weeks  a  plan  was  de¬ 
veloped  for  peaceful  entry,  ACOM  operation 
order  2380-95.  After  approving  it  in  August,  Gen¬ 
eral  Shalikashvili  insisted  that  preparations  be 
carried  forward  for  both  2370  and  2380.  While  he 
anticipated  a  forced  entry,  he  recognized  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  diplomatic  breakthrough  or  collapse 
of  the  junta.  Events  would  vindicate  his  flexibil¬ 
ity.  Uneasy  with  two  sharply  different  entry 
phases,  Hartzog  and  Byron  produced  a  hybrid 
"2380+"  which  planned  for  entry  with  a  small 
vanguard  force  from  the  82d  Airborne  to  secure 
key  airfields  and  seaports  for  landings  by  JTF  190. 

Satisfied  with  the  operational  planning,  the 
Chairman  turned  to  political  aspects.  He  and  his 
director  for  strategic  plans  and  policy  (J-5),  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Wesley  Clark,  USA,  worked  with 
the  U.S.  interagency  community,  President  Aris¬ 
tide,  and  the  United  Nations  on  measures  to 
build  the  political  and  economic  structures 
needed  to  ensure  long-term  progress  and  stability 
in  Haiti.  Economic  and  political  headway  would 
end  the  refugee  crisis  and  encourage  cooperation 
with  U.S.  forces. 


with  airborne  troops 
flying  toward  Haiti,  the 
Chairman  directed  CINCLANT 
to  switch  from  an  invasion 
to  semi-peaceful  entry 


On  September  11,  1994  ACOM  conducted  an 
interagency  dress  rehearsal  of  the  civil-military 
parts  of  Uphold  Democracy.  During  the  drill  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  some  civilian  agencies  lacked 
the  experience,  manpower,  and  funding  to  partic¬ 
ipate  vigorously  during  the  first  weeks.  The  Chair¬ 
man  directed  Clark  to  work  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  Aristide,  and  U.S.  civil  agencies  until  they 
could  assume  full  responsibility  for  rebuilding  the 
government  and  economy.  However,  D-day 
would  arrive  before  broad  agreements  reached  on 
the  national  level  could  become  specific  steps  in 
operational  and  tactical  plans.7 

Nearly  a  week  later  President  Clinton  sent 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter,  Senator  Sam 
Nunn,  and  retired  General  Colin  Powell  to  Port- 
au-Prince  to  negotiate  for  the  peaceful  arrival  of 
the  task  force.  At  the  last  moment  the  leader  of 
the  junta,  Lieutenant  General  Raoul  Cedras,  as¬ 
sured  the  U.S.  delegation  that  the  Forces  Armee 
d'Haiti  (FAd'H)  would  cooperate  in  a  peaceful 
transition  to  Aristide's  rule.  Shalikashvili's  insis¬ 
tence  on  continued  planning  for  peaceful  entry 
would  now  bear  fruit. 

With  airborne  troops  flying  toward  Haiti,  the 
Chairman  directed  CINCLANT  to  switch  from  an 
invasion  to  semi-peaceful  entry,  ACOM  2380+. 
Planners  at  ACOM  and  JTF  180  changed  the  force 
list  and  arrival  sequence.  On  September  19  JTF 
180 — XVIII  Corps  headquarters,  a  10th  Mountain 
Division  brigade,  a  special  Marine  air-ground  task 
force,  and  the  Joint  Special  Operations  Task 
Force — landed  without  incident.  Troops  of  the 
10th  Mountain  Division  and  the  Marines  were  sta¬ 
tioned  in  urban  centers  with  special  operations 
forces  in  the  countryside.  The  number  of  troops 
participating  in  Uphold  Democracy  would  peak 
at  over  20,000. 

Working  with  FAd'H  proved  problematical. 
The  Chairman  instructed  the  joint  task  force  to 
both  help  FAd'H  prevent  violence  against  the  junta 
and  stop  it  from  attacking  followers  of  Aristide. 
Shalikashvili  also  insisted  that  Shelton's  troops  not 
perform  routine  police  work.  With  the  aid  of  U.S. 
civil  agencies,  Shelton  was  to  recruit  a  new  police 
force  from  FAd'H  after  screening  out  criminals  and 
human  rights  abusers.  When  finding  members 
with  clean  records  proved  almost  impossible, 
ACOM  and  JTF  180  developed  a  plan  for  using  in¬ 
ternational  police  monitors  to  supervise  existing 
police  until  a  new  national  police  force  could  be 
trained.  As  it  became  evident  that  not  all  FAd'H 
members  would  retain  their  jobs  or  freedom  under 
the  new  administration,  some  attacked  Aristide's 
followers  and  U.S.  special  operations  troops.  To 
send  a  clear  message  that  neither  violence  nor  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  status  quo  would  be  tolerated,  Rangers 
suppressed  all  known  loyalist  strongholds. 
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Marine  road  block, 
Just  Cause. 


Despite  attempts  to  replace  U.S.  security  and 
stability  operations  with  civil-military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  measures,  neither  the  interagency  commu¬ 
nity,  the  U.N.  Secretary  General,  nor  President 
Aristide  could  be  rushed.  Civilian  agencies  and 
the  United  Nations  continued  to  lag  in  providing 
humanitarian  and  nation  building  assistance. 
Aristide  delayed  signing  a  status  of  forces  agree¬ 
ment  pending  resolution  of  differences  with  CIN- 
CLANT  on  three  side  letter  issues:  Aristide's  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  U.S. -trained  security  guards  for 
himself,  his  cabinet,  and  the  parliament;  his  re¬ 
luctance  to  develop  separate  military  and  police 
forces;  and  U.S.  screening  of  FAd'H  members  for 
service  with  the  interim  public  security  force.  The 
Chairman  wanted  Aristide  to  establish  a  small 
army  under  a  separate  ministry  to  check  the 
power  of  the  police.  However,  the  Department  of 
State  and  Aristide  successfully  opposed  it,  viewing 
the  army  as  a  seedbed  for  juntas. 

Aristide  returned  to  Haiti  on  October  15, 
1994.  Ten  days  later,  General  Shelton  turned  over 
the  operation  to  JTF  190,  the  10th  Mountain  Divi¬ 
sion  commanded  by  Major  General  David  Meade, 
USA.  During  the  next  three  months  JTF  190  ex¬ 
tended  its  operations  to  assisting  civilian  organi¬ 
zations  in  building  a  new  police  force  and  im¬ 
proving  the  infrastructure.  When  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  certified  in  late  January  1995 
that  Haiti  was  safe  for  transition  on  March  31,  JTF 
190  progressively  relinquished  such  civil-military 
activities  to  civilian  agencies. 

Operational  successes  in  Panama  and  Haiti 
rewarded  efforts  by  Congress  and  the  Bush  and 
Clinton  administrations  to  avoid  the  mistakes  in 


Grenada.  The  determination  of  two  Presidents 
and  the  enhanced  authority  of  the  Chairman  and 
unified  commanders  under  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act  combined  to  provide  specific,  attain¬ 
able  objectives  and  responsive,  effective  com¬ 
mand  and  control.  Commanders  benefitted  from 
maximum  autonomy  on  the  tactical  and  opera¬ 
tional  levels.  However,  when  necessary,  both 
Powell  and  Shalikashvili  intervened  to  ensure  the 
political  success  of  these  operations. 

Defense  reform  and  strong  leadership  have 
gone  far  in  solving  the  strictly  military  problems 
that  marred  earlier  joint  operations.  Yet  neither  a 
streamlined  chain  of  command  nor  strong  military 
leadership  can  compensate  for  the  inadequacy  of 
non-DOD  agencies'  resources  for  and  inexperience 
with  post-Cold  War  contingency  operations.  If 
that  situation  persists,  the  CINCs  and  their  joint 
warfighters  will  repeatedly  be  asked  to  provide 
DOD  resources  to  accomplish  the  political-military 
activities  traditionally  performed  by  domestic  and 
international  civilian  organizations.  JFQ 
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what  they've  said  in  JFQ 

military  power  can  sometimes  be  brought  to  bear  when  it  is 
applied  without  first  defeating  defending  enemy  forces 
— Carl  H.  Builder 


the  system  of  systems  is  intelligible  and  applicable  to 
an  enemy  through  its  component  parts 
—James  Stavridis 

lack  of  detailed  intelligence  on  Grenadian  defenses 
compelled  planners  to  opt  for  a  sudden  attack  with 
overwhelming  force 

— Ronald  H.  Cole 


the  higher  careerists  rise,  the  more  they  see  their  role  as 
protectors  of  service  traditions,  doctrine,  and  loyalties 
— William  A.  Owens 

to  tackle  the  fog  and  friction  of  war  is  not  akin  to 
exploring  unknown  terrain 
— Colin  S.  Gray 

despite  the  recognition  that  graduated  pressure  was 
fatally  flawed,  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  unable  to 
articulate  their  objections  or  alternatives 
— H.R.  McMaster 
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Making  the  Joint  Journey 

By  WILLIAM  A.  OWENS 


Thirteen  years  have  gone  by  since  passage 
of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  made  joint 
operations  and  joint  force  planning  the 
law.  Over  that  time  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  established  centers,  management 
procedures,  planning  organizations,  and  com¬ 
mand  structures  that  bear  the  term  joint  promi¬ 
nently  in  their  titles.  Military  professionals  talk 
and  write  about  jointness.  We  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  how  far  we  have  come  from  the  bad  old 
days  of  unrestrained  service  parochialism  and  ex¬ 
cessive  redundancy  among  the  Armed  Forces. 

Much  of  this  self-congratulation  is  justified. 
There  is  greater  planning  coordination  among  the 
Armed  Forces  and  more 
cross-service  operational  in¬ 
tegration  today.  The  assign¬ 
ment  to  a  joint  command 
and  staff  is  now  a  virtual  ne¬ 
cessity  for  career  advance¬ 
ment,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  joint  entities — 
from  task  forces  to  the  Joint 
Requirements  Oversight 
Council — bear  witness  to  the 
advance  of  a  common  per¬ 
spective.  The  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  laws,  organizations, 
and  procedures  that  function 
under  the  rubric  of  jointness 
epitomizes  how  the  military 
of  today  differs  from  that  of 
yesterday.  Some  things  really 
|  have  changed. 

1  Yet  jointness  is  a  term 

|  that  has  been  invented.  You 
^  will  not  find  it  in  the  dic- 
=>  tionary;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
institutionalize  a  universal 
meaning  for  the  concept.  Moreover,  objective 
evaluation  reveals  major  caveats  in  the  notion 
that  the  Defense  Establishment  has  become  more 
joint.  Despite  the  period  since  the  DOD  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act  of  1986,  operations  remain  more  joint 
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in  name  than  in  conduct,  and  the  process  of  de¬ 
termining  requirements  is  more  joint  in  rhetoric 
than  in  execution.  Desert  Storm,  sometimes 
touted  as  the  advent  of  joint  operations  in  the 
American  way  of  war,  was  more  remarkable  for  its 
similarity  to  the  command  and  operational  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  Vietnam  era  than  as  a  reification  of 
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joint  warfare  concepts.  Look  beneath  the  surface 
and  you  will  uncover  the  same  organizational 
pattern.  Geography,  not  synergy,  structured  the 
responsibilities  and  missions  of  the  service  com¬ 
ponents  in  the  Persian  Gulf  just  as  it  did  twenty- 
five  years  earlier  in  Southeast  Asia.  Difficulties 
rather  than  ease  characterized  cross-service  com¬ 
munications  and  coordination.  The  fact  that  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  worked 
so  well  together  is  more  a  testament  to  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  skill  of  those  who  did  the  actual  fighting 
than  to  a  real  shift  to  joint  command  and  con¬ 
trol.  And  military  operations  since  have  provided 
scant  evidence  of  rapid  progress  in  this  area. 

Unfortunately  the  story  is  much  the  same 
with  regard  to  joint  force  planning  and  identify¬ 
ing  military  requirements.  While  a  joint  perspec¬ 
tive  is  not  absent  from  considerations  of  require¬ 
ments  for  future  forces,  it  remains  far  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  individual  services  at  a  time  when 
each  recognizes  increasing  budget  constraints  and 
believes  it  is  involved  in  a  zero-sum  funding  con¬ 
test.  Service  parochialism  is  still  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  force  planning. 
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the  higher  careerists  rise,  the 
more  they  see  their  role  as 
protectors  of  service  traditions, 
doctrine,  and  loyalties 


Some  Reasons 

A  joint  perspective  comes  down  to  cross¬ 
service  trust  and  the  belief  that  another  compo¬ 
nent  can  reliably  provide  a  military  function.  Too 
often  the  functional  redundancy  of  the  Armed 
Forces  stems  from  a  basic  desire  to  avoid  reliance 
on  another  service  or  external  source.  Regardless 
of  why  duplication  and  redundancy  exist,  once  in 
place  they  become  vested.  Internal  organizations 
are  formed  to  conduct 
functions,  maintain  facil¬ 
ities,  and  ensure  that 
these  weapons  or  func¬ 
tions  will  be  available. 
And  the  most  potent  ra¬ 
tionale  for  duplication  is 
soon  proclaimed:  it  is  es¬ 
sential  because  the  vagaries  and  fog  of  war  demand 
redundancy  to  compensate  for  the  unexpected. 
After  all,  aren't  the  stakes  too  high  to  depend  on 
another  service — specialized  for  another  kind  of 
warfare  and  focused  on  its  own  needs — to  come 
through  in  a  crisis?  Isn't  it  better  if  functions  and 
materiel  that  may  be  needed  are  all  part  of  the 
same  structure,  tied  together  by 
a  specialized  doctrine,  identifi¬ 
able  by  a  specialized  insignia, 
and  wedded  to  the  same  tradi¬ 
tions,  culture,  and  language? 

And  isn't  this  the  way  that  we've 
always  done  it  and  the  way  that 
has  been  proven  by  victory  on 
the  battlefield? 

This  is  the  substance  of  the 
rationale  for  the  crystalline 
stovepipes  that  separate  the  serv¬ 
ices.  I  refer  to  them  as  crystalline 
because  it  is  easy  to  miss  them. 

Sometimes  we  see  through  them 
as  if  they  were  not  there.  Yet  if 
you  look  closely  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  them.  And  if  you  function 
inside  one  you  are  quick  to  learn 
how  far  you  can  go  before  hit¬ 
ting  the  side,  for  we  shroud  them 
in  authority  and  tradition.  We 
inculcate  military  careerists  with 
these  traditions  and  reinforce 
them  throughout  their  lives,  for¬ 
mally  through  service  evaluation 
systems  that  determine  how  fast 
and  how  far  people  rise  and  in¬ 
formally  in  many  subtle  ways.  The  higher  ca¬ 
reerists  rise,  the  more  they  see  their  role  as  protec¬ 
tors — stewards — of  service  traditions,  doctrine, 
and  loyalties  that  shape  the  crystal  channels. 
These  stovepipes,  in  turn,  force  thinking  and  ac¬ 
tion  toward  duplication  and  redundancy. 


The  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  promulgated  a 
joint  perspective  in  force  planning  by  expanding 
the  role  of  unified  commanders  in  the  planning, 
programming,  and  budgeting  system.  The  uni¬ 
fied  commanders,  most  with  regional  responsi¬ 
bilities,  are  after  all  joint  commanders  and  as 
such  are  positioned  to  best  understand  and  advo¬ 
cate  that  perspective.  But  look  closely  at  how 
these  regional  commands  actually  participate  in 
planning  and  designing  future  forces.  Unified 
commanders  often  command  primarily  by  defin¬ 
ing  areas  of  responsibility  and  activity  for  sepa¬ 
rate  service  components  assigned  to  them.  And 
when  asked  for  recommendations  on  the  size, 
structure,  and  character  of  future  forces,  they 
usually  compile  the  separate  recommendations 
furnished  by  service  components  assigned  to 
their  command  which  are  often  drafted  back  in 
Washington  by  service  staffs.  They  are  dis¬ 
patched  in  time  for  service  components  of  a  uni¬ 
fied  command  to  change  the  letterhead,  correct 
the  spelling,  and  more  rarely  adjust  the  sub¬ 
stance  to  reflect  the  component  commander's 
particular  bias  before  submitting  the  require¬ 
ments.  The  staff  of  the  unified 
commander,  in  effect,  will  then 
staple  together  the  input  from 
each  service  component  in  time 
to  dispatch  recommendations 
back  to  Washington  for  the  next 
cycle  of  planning,  programming, 
and  budgeting. 

Then  there  are  joint  task 
forces.  There  are  a  lot  of  them 
now,  organized  for  exercises  and 
operations.  Because  of  them,  we 
are  getting  better  at  joint  opera¬ 
tions.  But  the  operative  word  is 
still  task.  JTFs  narrow  jointness 
to  particular  events  for  particular 
durations.  That  means  they  are 
not  regarded  as  the  operational 
norm;  we  deal  with  them  as 
temporary  perturbations,  excep¬ 
tions  to  comfortable  administra¬ 
tive  and  cultural  channels  that 
link  Washington  and  compo¬ 
nents  abroad.  We  are  getting  bet¬ 
ter  at  conducting  joint  opera¬ 
tions.  Synergy  is  enhanced 
among  separate  service  compo¬ 
nents  when  they  exercise  and 
operate  together,  and  we  are  institutionalizing 
our  knowledge  on  how  to  do  it.  But  we  should 
not  yet  claim  victory  or  ignore  how  hard  it  is  for 
components  to  interface. 
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We  created  the  joint  doctrine  formulation 
process  in  part  to  overcome  this  parochialism.  In¬ 
stitutions  like  the  Joint  Doctrine  Center  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Virginia,  and  elements  of  the  Joint  Staff 
have  produced  literally  tons  of  publications  that 
sketch,  and  sometimes  offer  exquisite  details  for, 
what  is  termed  joint  doctrine.  Yet  this  growing 
body  of  literature  is  not  so  much  joint  doctrine  as 
simply  an  amalgam  of  service  doctrines.  Those 
charged  with  producing  joint  doctrine  have  no 
independent  source  of  data,  information,  or  con¬ 
cepts  on  how  to  generate  new  synergism  from  the 
interaction  of  the  services  other  than  what  the  in¬ 
dividual  services  provide  them.  They  rely  on  in¬ 
puts  from  service  staffs  that  are  focused  on  their 
own  doctrine.  As  a  result,  purple-wrapped  joint 
doctrine  pubs  are  usually  either  compilations  of 
how  each  service  goes  about  doing  a  particular 
thing  or  highly  coordinated  summaries  of  what 
the  services  do  similarly.  Service  parochialism  has 
dominated  the  defense  planning  and  program¬ 
ming  processes  up  through  the  last  half  of  the 
20th  century. 


Changing  the  Planning  Process 

The  identification  of  military  requirements 
should  be  consolidated  in  a  Joint  Requirements 
Committee,  chaired  by  the  Secretary  or  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  Chairman  (or  his 
designated  representa¬ 
tive,  perhaps  the  Vice 
Chairman)  serving  as  the 
senior  military  member 
and  deputy  chairman. 
Membership  should  be 
restricted  to  the  service 
chiefs  or  vice  chiefs  and 
four  senior  civilian  members  from  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary.  The  committee  would  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  setting  all  military  requirements. 

A  combined  military-civilian  staff  would 
support  the  committee.  It  would  be  the  only 
DOD  staff  dedicated  to  identifying  requirements. 
We  should  strip  out  all  other  requirements  bodies 
from  the  services  and  consolidate  analytic  re¬ 
sources  in  the  new  requirements  committee  staff. 
In  effect  this  would  remove  the  requirement 
function  from  the  services  and  charge  them  with 
implementing  decisions  of  the  Joint  Require¬ 
ments  Committee  (on  which  they  would  be  rep¬ 
resented).  The  service  chiefs  would  be  specified  as 
CEOs  of  the  infrastructure,  training  personnel 
and  managing  facilities.  This  is  no  small  task.  It 
involves  65  percent  of  the  defense  budget. 

The  staff  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
also  shift  in  function,  losing  all  its  independent 
requirement-setting  taskings  and  dropping  ele¬ 
ments  whose  primary  role  has  been  to  represent 
the  budgetary  interests  of  particular  groups.  This 


we  face  duplication  generated 
not  only  by  service  redundancy, 
but  by  increasing  number  of 
defense  agencies 


in  turn  would  justify  reducing  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  staffs  in  the  Pentagon  by  half.  It  would  cut 
the  civilian  staff  to  about  the  level  of  the  early 
1960s  when  the  Armed  Forces  were  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  today. 

Removing  the  requirements  function  from 
the  services  would  be  a  major  change.  It  would 
not  mean  that  the  services  would  be  abolished  or 
unified.  They  would  remain  the  repository  of  the 
traditions  that  distinguish  them  individually.  But 
a  major  prop  that  reinforces  the  stovepipes  would 
be  gone,  and  with  it  the  entire  tempestuous  su¬ 
perstructure  and  mystique  of  budget  shares  and 
force  structure  maintenance.  With  an  outside 
body  (but  one  in  which  each  service  would  be 
represented)  setting  the  requirements,  these  ob¬ 
stacles  would  erode  quickly. 

Consolidating 

Removing  the  services  from  the  requirement¬ 
setting  function  would  make  it  easier  to  merge  key 
support  functions.  Nearly  every  analysis  and  as¬ 
sessment,  from  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  to  the 
Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  of  the  Armed 
Forces  ten  years  later,  indicated  that  there  is  real 
redundancy  in  the  support  structure  but  that  it  is 
too  difficult  to  change.  That  has  been  true,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  changes  did  not  make  sense  but  because 
the  services  opposed  them.  That  opposition  was 
rooted  in  parochialism  and  distrust.  But  redun¬ 
dancy  was  also  justified  annually  because  the  serv¬ 
ices  argued  that  maintaining  separate  support 
functions  was  a  military  requirement. 

There  have  been  efforts  in  the  past  to  consol¬ 
idate  support  functions.  The  most  serious  was  the 
creation  of  defense  agencies  by  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  to  provide  integrated  intelligence, 
communications,  and  logistics  support  for  all  mil¬ 
itary  components.  Over  time  it  became  obvious 
that  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Today  we  face 
the  complexity  and  duplication  generated  not 
only  by  service  redundancy,  but  by  an  increasing 
number  of  defense  agencies  which  have  become 
additional  competitors  for  resources  and  the  basis 
for  duplication. 

However,  when  the  role  of  the  services  in  re¬ 
quirement  identification  is  removed,  the  game  lit¬ 
erally  changes.  It  is  time  to  consolidate  the  four 
great  enablers  of  combat  power — intelligence, 
communications,  logistics,  and  medical  services. 
Individual  services  should  be  made  the  executive 
agents  for  these  support  functions,  assuming  the 
management  responsibility  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
Together  with  this  consolidation,  the  separate  lo¬ 
gistics,  communications,  and  intelligence  agen¬ 
cies  should  be  abolished. 
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But  we  don't  want  to  go  too  far.  The  benefits 
of  service  identity  and  traditions  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  Only  when  traditions  get  in  the  way  of 
the  purpose  of  the  military  and  become  ends  in 
themselves  must  we  adjust  what  is,  after  all,  an 
historical  phenomenon.  It  is  the  abuses  of  service 
parochialism  that  must  be  curtailed. 

The  age-old  practice  of  denigrating  other 
services  stems  from  an  ignorance  of  what  actually 
occurs  within  them.  It  is  sometimes  rationalized 
by  the  argument  that  the  complexity  of  what 
goes  on  within  each  service  is  so  great  and  the 
skills  demanded  so  high  that  one  can't  afford  the 
luxury  of  learning  about  other  services.  Taking 
time  away  from  the  responsibility  of  mastering 
the  mores,  operational  doctrine,  and  systems  of 
one's  own  service  is  counterproductive.  Personnel 
undergo  extensive  and  intense  training  through¬ 
out  their  careers;  but  they  are  not  taught  about 
the  advantages  of  truly  joint  operations. 

Changing  the  Academies 

The  problem  starts  in  the  service  academies 
and  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  pro¬ 
grams.  The  goal  of  the  academies  is  to  provide 
cadets  and  midshipmen  with  a  solid  education. 
Although  some  graduates  are  given  a  choice  of 
service,  the  central  goal  of  each  academy  has 
been  not  simply  to  produce  good  military  offi¬ 
cers,  but  good  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Air 
Force  officers.  Interestingly,  most  sociological 
studies  of  what  makes  a  good  Navy  officer  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  a  good  Army  officer  point  to  experi¬ 
ence  and  training  received  after  commissioning. 
Yet  the  distinctiveness  among  the  services  is  ac¬ 
cented  the  most  at  the  academies. 

That  emphasis  should  be  reversed.  Service 
academies  and  ROTC  programs  ought  to  stress  a 
joint  perspective  and,  in  particular,  acquaint 
cadets  and  midshipmen  with  paradigms  and  sys¬ 
tems  found  in  the  other  services.  The  net  result 
could  be  significant:  each  graduate  might  emerge 
proud  not  only  of  his  or  her  service,  but  of  what 
the  Armed  Forces  provide  jointly  to  national  se¬ 
curity.  Specialization  in  the  mores,  systems,  and 
operational  doctrine  of  a  particular  service  will 
come  with  experience  and  additional  training. 
We  must  orient  the  academy  experience  toward 
producing  good  military  officers. 

Various  study  groups  and  commissions  have 
proposed  changes  in  officer  education.  They 
range  from  expanding  the  current  exchange  pro¬ 
grams  which  allow  some  cadets  and  midshipmen 
to  participate  in  other  service  academies  to  intro¬ 
ducing  more  joint  perspective  classes  at  each 
academy  to,  more  radically,  consolidating  the 
academies  into  a  national  military  academy.  I 
think  the  best  approach  would  be  to  rotate  the 


classes  among  academies.  For  example,  a  mid¬ 
shipman  could  spend  the  first  year  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  the  second  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  the  third  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  in 
Colorado  Springs,  and  the  fourth  back  at  Annapo¬ 
lis.  A  similar  rotation  would  apply  to  the  Military 
Academy  and  the  Air  Force  Academy.  There 
would  be  little  or  no  cost  differential  with  the  sin¬ 
gle-academy  pattern  that  dominates  the  early  so¬ 
cialization  of  officers  today.  Similar  exchanges 
could  be  devised  for  ROTC  programs,  although 
their  size  would  suggest  consolidating  them  into 
a  single  program.  In  the  final  analysis,  we  want  to 
make  young  officers  of  every  service  aware  and 
proud  of  the  Armed  Forces,  capable  of  operating 
together,  and  able  to  start  their  military  careers 
thinking  jointly. 

Career  Training 

The  professional  military  education  and 
training  system  through  which  a  better  joint  per¬ 
spective  can  be  built  already  exists.  We  do  not 
have  to  make  major  changes  in  it  or  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  by  which  individuals  pass  through  it  during 
their  careers.  We  should,  however,  change  some 
of  what  occurs  inside  it. 

One  key  change  would  be  to  incorporate  an 
improved  understanding  of  the  major  military 
systems  used  by  each  service  and  of  the  new  in¬ 
formation  systems  that  are  binding  platforms  and 
systems  into  the  emerging  system  of  systems. 
Some  may  argue  that  the  sophistication  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  platforms  and  systems  which  make 
up  the  core  of  each  service  mean  that  learning 
about  them  would  encroach  on  the  time  needed 
to  grasp  the  essentials  of  one's  own  service.  I  dis¬ 
agree.  There  is  no  more  important  knowledge 
than  that  imparted  by  a  joint  perspective  and  in¬ 
creased  awareness  of  the  major  systems  of  each 
service.  This  understanding  ought  to  be  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  promotion  throughout  the  Armed  Forces. 
If  we  are  to  accelerate  the  transformation  of 
America's  military — as  I  am  convinced  we 
should — we  must  draw  on  the  insights,  innova¬ 
tion,  and  intelligence  of  the  entire  officer  corps. 
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By  COLIN  S.  GRAY 

My  aim  is  to  relate  the  nature  of  strat¬ 
egy  to  the  character  of  its  artistic  ap¬ 
plication  and  to  the  unknowable 
context  of  the  21st  century.  The  im¬ 
modesty,  even  arrogance,  of  this  endeavor  is  best 
conveyed  through  an  anecdote  about  a  meeting 
between  Hannibal  Barca  and  an  armchair  strate¬ 
gist.  Hannibal  suffered  from  what  in  this  last  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  the  German  failing — winning  battles 
but  losing  wars.  Hannibal  won  all  of  his  battles  in 
the  Second  Punic  War  except,  sadly  for  a  Carthage 
that  did  not  deserve  him,  the  last  one,  against  Sci- 
pio  Africanus  at  Zama  in  202  BC.  He  is  reported  to 
have  had  little  patience  with  amateur  critics. 

According  to  Cicero  (de  Oratione),  the  great  general 
when  in  exile  in  Ephesus  was  once  invited  to  attend  a 
lecture  by  one  Phormio,  and  after  being  treated  to  a 
lengthy  discourse  on  the  commander's  art ,  was  asked 
by  his  friends  what  he  thought  of  it.  "I  have  seen 
many  old  drivellers ,"  he  replied,  "on  more  than  one 
occasion,  but  I  have  seen  no  one  who  drivelled  more 
than  Phormio. " 1 

The  theme  of  this  article  lurks  in  the  ancient 
strategic  aphorism  that  "nothing  is  impossible  for 
the  man  who  does  not  have  to  do  it."  When  I  was 
contributing  to  the  Defense  Guidance  in  the  early 
1980s  its  basic  direction  for  the  Armed  Forces 
could  be  reduced  to  "be  able  to  go  anywhere, 
fight  anyone,  and  win."  To  repeat  my  point,  to 
those  who  do  not  have  to  do  strategy  at  the 
sharp,  tactical  end  of  the  stick,  the  bounds  of  fea¬ 
sibility  appear  endless. 

True  wisdom  in  strategy  must  be  practical  be¬ 
cause  strategy  is  a  practical  subject.  Much  of  what 
appears  to  be  wise  and  indeed  is  prudent  as  high 
theory  is  unhelpful  to  the  poor  warrior  who  actu¬ 
ally  has  to  do  strategy,  tactically  and  opera¬ 
tionally.  Two  classic  examples  make  the  point. 


Colin  S.  Gray  is  director  of  the  Centre  for  Security 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Hull;  among  his  books 
is  The  Leverage  of  Sea  Power:  The  Strategic 
Advantage  of  Navies  in  War. 
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Carl  von  Clausewitz  advised  us  that  there  is  a 
"culminating  point  of  victory/'  beyond  which  lies 
a  decline  in  relative  strength.2  Great  advice — save, 
of  course,  that  political  and  military  maps,  let 
alone  physical  terrain,  do  not  come  with  Clause- 
witz's  "culminating  point"  marked.  Imagine  that 
you  are  a  German  and  that  it  is  anytime  between 
late  June  1941  and  late  August  1942.  You  have 
read  Clausewitz.  Where  is  the  culminating 
point — at  Minsk  or  Smolensk,  on  the  Dnieper, 
Don,  or  Volga?  How  can  you  find  a  culminating 
point  of  victory  until  adverse  consequences  un¬ 
mistakably  tell  you  where  it  was? 

The  other  example  of  great  strategic  wisdom 
that  is  difficult  to  translate  into  practical  advice  is 
the  insistence  of  Clausewitz  (and  Jomini)  that 
"the  best  strategy  is  always  to  be  very  strong;  first 
in  general,  and  then  at  the  decisive  point."3  Nat¬ 
urally  the  challenge  is  not  to  comprehend  the  all 
but  sophomoric  point  that  one  needs  to  be  very 
strong  at  the  decisive  point.  Rather  it  is  to  know 
the  location  of  that  point.  What  did  Clausewitz's 
advice  mean  for  Germans  in  the  late  summer  and 
fall  of  1941?  Did  they  need  to  concentrate  their 
dissipating  strength  on  the  Red  Army  in  the  field, 
on  the  road  to  Moscow,  or  both? 

For  a  tougher  call,  consider  the  American 
military  problem  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  second 
half  of  1965.  General  William  Westmoreland 
somehow  had  to  identify  military  objectives  to 
match  and  secure  the  somewhat  opaque  political 
objectives.  Mastery  of  the  arguments  in  the  clas¬ 
sics  of  strategic  theory  was  unlikely  to  be  of  much 
practical  help. 


Western  statecraft  and 
strategy  in  two  world  wars 
was  not  without  blemish 


The  Argument 

Before  expounding  the  central  elements  of 
my  argument,  which  appear  pessimistic,  let  me 
sound  an  optimistic  note.  Terrible  though  the 
20th  century  has  been,  it  could 
have  been  far  worse.  The  bad 
news  is  that  the  century  wit¬ 
nessed  three  world  wars — two 
hot,  one  cold.  The  good  news 
is  that  the  right  side  won  each 
of  them.  Moreover,  threats  to 
peace  posed  twice  by  Germany  and  then  by  the 
Soviet  Union  were  each  seen  off  at  a  cost  that, 
though  high,  was  not  disproportionate  to  the 
stakes  nor  inconsistent  with  the  values  of  our  civ¬ 
ilization.  Western  statecraft  and  strategy  in  two 
world  wars  was  not  without  blemish.  One  needs 
to  remember  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Kitchener  who 
said  during  World  War  I:  "We  wage  war  not  as  we 
would  like  but  as  we  must."  Strategically, 
notwithstanding  errors,  the  Western  World  did 
relatively  well.  Now  for  a  darker  view. 


My  key  argument  is  organized  around  three 
reasons  why  it  is  difficult  to  do  strategy  well: 

■  its  very  nature,  which  endures  through  time 
and  in  all  contexts 4 

■  the  multiplicity  and  sheer  variety  of  sources  of 
friction5 

■  it  is  planned  for  contexts  that  literally  have  not 
occurred  and  might  not  occur;  the  future  has  not  hap¬ 
pened. 

This  argument  is  essentially  optimistic,  even 
though  that  claim  may  appear  unpersuasive 
given  that  the  high-quality  strategic  performance 
is  always  challenged  by  the  nature  of  strategy — 
not  only  by  its  complexity  but  by  the  apparent 
fact  that  whatever  can  go  wrong  frequently  does. 
Also,  strategy  can  fail  because  it  may  apply  the 
wrong  solutions  to  incorrectly  framed  questions 
because  guesses  about  the  future  were  not  correct. 
If,  despite  this,  the  bad  guys  were  beaten  three 
times  during  the  course  of  the  20th  century,  there 
are  grounds  for  hope. 

Before  explaining  the  many  sources  of  diffi¬ 
culty  for  strategy,  it  is  necessary  to  highlight  the 
recurrence  of  a  serious  fallacy.  Lest  this  point  ap¬ 
pear  unfairly  focused  on  the  United  States,  I  will 
sugar  coat  the  pill  by  citing  an  American  who  got 
it  right,  and  two  others — one  American  and  one 
German — who  got  it  wrong.  Samuel  Griffith,  who 
got  it  right,  was  a  scholar  of  Chinese  military  the¬ 
ory  from  Sun  Tzu  to  Mao.  He  once  observed  that 
"there  are  no  mechanical  panaceas"  when  com¬ 
menting  on  a  Newsweek  report  in  July  1961  about 
a  fuel-air  explosive  to  destroy  bunkers.6  The 
American  and  German,  who  got  it  wrong,  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  promise  of 
"mechanical  panaceas."  One  must  hasten  to  add 
that  these  two  warrior-theorists  were  exception¬ 
ally  able  men.  The  point  is  that,  writing  ninety 
years  apart,  they  made  almost  the  same  mistake. 

The  issue  underlying  both  views  is  whether 
much  of  the  fog  and  thus  friction  that  undoes  ap¬ 
plied  strategy  can  be  thwarted  by  modern  tech¬ 
nology.  Writing  in  1905,  Lieutenant  General 
Rudolf  von  Caemmerer,  a  member  of  the  great 
general  staff  working  under  Field  Marshal  Alfred 
Graf  von  Schlieffen,  offered  this  claim: 

The  former  and  actually  existing  dangers  of  failure  in 
the  preconcentrated  action  of  widely  separated  por¬ 
tions  of  the  army  is  now  almost  completely  removed 
by  the  electric  telegraph.  However  much  the  enemy 
may  have  succeeded  in  placing  himself  between  our 
armies ,  or  portions  of  our  armies,  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  trooper  can  get  from  one  to  the  other ,  we  can 
still  amply  communicate  with  each  other  over  an  arc 
of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  or  four  hundred  miles. 
The  field  telegraph  can  everywhere  be  laid  as  rapidly 
as  the  troops  marching,  and  headquarters  will  know 
every  evening  how  matters  stand  with  the  various 
armies,  and  issue  its  orders  to  them  accordingly.7 
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B-52  bombing  north¬ 
west  of  Saigon,  1965. 


to  tackle  the  fog  and  friction 
of  war  is  not  akin  to  exploring 
unknown  terrain 


Caemmerer  proceeded  to  admit  that  the  tele¬ 
graph  might  dangerously  diminish  the  initiatives 
allowed  to  army  commanders.  The  irony  is  that 
poor  communications,  lack  of  coordinated  ac¬ 
tion,  and  a  general  loss  of 
cohesion  by  the  all  impor¬ 
tant  armies  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  German  as¬ 
sault  in  early  September 
1914  allowed  an  Allied 
victory  with  the  miracle  on  the  Marne.8  The  tele¬ 
graph  was  a  wonderful  invention,  but  it  could 
not  reliably  dissipate  the  fog  of  war. 

An  American  example  of  a  functionally  iden¬ 
tical  error  is  drawn  from  the  magical  "system  of 
systems"  invoked  by  Admiral  William  Owens,  for¬ 
mer  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In 
1995  he  wrote,  "The  emerging  system . .  .  prom¬ 
ises  the  capacity  to  use  military  force  without  the 
same  risks  as  before — it  suggests  we  will  dissipate 
the  fog  of  war."9 

New  technology,  even  when  properly  inte¬ 
grated  into  weapons  and  systems  with  well 
trained  and  highly  motivated  people,  cannot 
erase  the  difficulties  that  impede  strategic  excel¬ 
lence.  A  new  device,  even  innovative  ways  to 
conduct  war,  is  always  offered  as  a  poisoned  chal¬ 
ice.  Moreover,  scarcely  less  important,  strategy 
cannot  be  reduced  to  fighting  power  alone.10 
Progress  in  modern  strategic  performance  has  not 
been  achieved  exclusively  through  science  and 
technology. 


Consider  this  argument:  strategists  today 
have  at  their  disposal  technological  means  to 
help  dissipate  the  fog  of  war  and  otherwise  defeat 
friction  that  previous  generations  could  only 
imagine.  Modern  strategists  can  see  over  the  hill, 
communicate  instanteously  with  deployed  forces 
around  the  world,  and  in  principle  rapidly  de¬ 
stroy  enemy  assets  wherever  they  are  located — at 
least  in  fine  weather  and  provided  no  innocent 
civilians  are  colocated  with  the  targets.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  war  can't  be  reduced  simply  to  the 
bombardment  of  a  passive  enemy. 

Despite  electro-mechanical  marvels  it  is  no 
easier — in  fact  it  is  probably  harder — to  perform 
well  as  a  strategist  today  than  a  century  ago.  Con¬ 
sider  the  utility  of  railroads,  telegraph,  radio,  and 
aircraft  to  the  strategist.  The  poison  in  the  chalice 
of  each  is  that  other  polities  have  acquired  them; 
each  has  distinctive  vulnerabilities  and  worse  (re¬ 
call  the  radio  intercepts  of  World  Wars  I  and  II); 
and  none  of  them  can  address  the  core  of  the 
strategist's  basket  of  difficulties. 

Strategy  is  not  really  about  fighting  well,  im¬ 
portant  though  that  is.  To  follow  Clausewitz,  it  is 
about  "the  use  of  engagements  for  the  object  of 
the  war."11  The  fog  of  war  and  frictions  that  ha¬ 
rass  and  damage  strategic  performance  do  not 
comprise  a  static  set  of  finite  challenges  which 
can  be  attrited  by  study,  let  alone  by  machines. 
Every  new  device  and  mode  of  war  carries  the 
virus  of  its  own  technical,  tactical,  operational, 
strategic,  or  political  negation.12 

To  tackle  the  fog  and  friction  of  strategy  and 
war  is  not  akin  to  exploring  unknown  terrain, 
with  each  expedition  better  equipped  than  the 
last  to  fill  in  blanks  on  the  map.  The  map  of  fog 
and  friction  is  a  living,  dynamic  one  that  reorgan¬ 
izes  itself  to  frustrate  the  intrepid  explorer. 

Why  So  Difficult? 

Field  Marshal  Helmuth  Graf  von  Moltke — 
victor  in  the  wars  of  German  unification — had  it 
right  when,  in  Instructions  for  Superior  Commanders, 
he  wrote  that  "strategy  is  the  application  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  the  conduct  of  war.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  its  execution . ..." 13  The  elder  Moltke  was 
rephrasing  the  words  of  the  master.  Clausewitz  ad¬ 
vises  that  "everything  in  strategy  is  very  simple, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  everything  is  very 
easy."14  Why  should  that  be  so?  Five  reasons  can 
be  suggested. 

First,  strategy  is  neither  policy  nor  armed 
combat;  rather  it  is  the  bridge  between  them.  The 
strategist  can  be  thwarted  if  the  military  wages  the 
wrong  war  well  or  the  right  war  badly.  Neither  ex¬ 
perts  in  politics  and  policymaking  nor  experts  in 
fighting  need  necessarily  be  experts  in  strategy. 
The  strategist  must  relate  military  power  (strategic 
effect)  to  the  goals  of  policy.  Absent  a  strategic 
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STRATEGY  IS  DIFFICULT 


brain — as  was  the  case  of  the  United  States  and 
NATO  vis-a-vis  Bosnia  and  Kosovo — one  is  left 
with  an  awkward  alliance  of  hot  air  (policy  state¬ 
ments)  and  bombardment  possibilities  (the  world 
is  my  dartboard  view  of  aerial  strategists).15  Strat¬ 
egy  is  difficult  because,  among  other  things,  it  is 
neither  fish  nor  fowl.  It  is  essentially  different 
from  military  skill  or  political  competence. 

Second,  strategy  is  perilously  complex  by  its 
very  nature.  Every  element  or  dimension  can  im¬ 
pact  all  others.  The  nature  of  strategy  is  constant 
throughout  history  but  its  character  continually 
evolves  with  changes  in  technology,  society,  and 
political  ideas.  Success  in 
strategy  is  not  really  about  se¬ 
curing  a  privileged  position 
in  any  one  or  more  of  its  di¬ 
mensions — such  as  technol- 
ogy,  geography,  or  leader¬ 
ship — because  it  is  always 
possible  an  enemy  will  find 
ways  to  compensate  for  that  strategic  effect  from 
its  special  strengths.  This  is  a  major  reason  why 
information  dominance  in  a  technical-tactical 
sense  cannot  reliably  deliver  victory.  Triumph  in 
war  does  not  correlate  with  superior  technology 
nor  mastery  in  any  allegedly  dominant  dimen¬ 
sion  of  conflict. 

Third,  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  train  strategists.  Consider  these 
words  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte: 

Tactics ,  evolutions ,  artillery ;  and  engineer  sciences 
can  be  learned  from  manuals  like  geometry;  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  higher  conduct  of  war  can  only  be 
acquired  by  studying  the  history  of  wars  and  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  great  generals  and  by  one's  own  experience. 
There  are  no  terse  and  precise  rules  at  all;  everything 
depends  on  the  character  with  which  nature  has  en¬ 
dowed  the  general,  on  his  eminent  qualities,  on  his 
deficiencies,  on  the  nature  of  the  troops,  the  technics 
or  arms,  the  season,  and  a  thousand  other  circum¬ 
stances  which  make  things  never  look  alike.16 

Napoleon  was  in  a  position  to  know.  Like  Hanni¬ 
bal  he  was  good  at  winning  battles,  but  he  failed 
catastrophically  as  a  strategist.  Like  Imperial  Ger¬ 
many,  Nazi  Germany,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Impe¬ 
rial  Lrance  pursued  political  goals  that  were  be¬ 
yond  its  means.  That  is  a  failure  in  strategy. 

Basic  problems  in  training  strategists  can  be 
reduced  to  the  fact  that  no  educational  system 
puts  in  what  nature  leaves  out,  while  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  competence  shown  by  rising  politicians  or 
soldiers  in  their  particular  trades  is  not  proof  of 
an  aptitude  for  strategy.  The  strategist  has  to  be 
expert  in  using  the  threat  or  use  of  force  for  pol¬ 
icy  ends,  not  in  thinking  up  desirable  policy  ends 
or  in  fighting  skillfully. 


before  undergoing  trial  by 
battle,  no  one  really  knows 
how  effective  military 
power  will  be 


Lourth,  because  strategy  embraces  all  aspects 
of  the  military  instrument  (among  others),  as 
well  as  many  elements  of  the  polity  and  society  it 
serves,  the  maximum  possible  number  of  things 
can  go  wrong.  To  illustrate,  sources  of  friction 
that  can  impair  strategic  performance  include 
those  familiar  to  the  military  realm  (incompati¬ 
bilities  among  the  levels  of  military  activity  and 
specialized  functions  such  as  operations,  logistics, 
and  weapons  production)  and,  conceivably  the 
most  lethal  of  all,  a  mismatch  between  policy  and 
military  capabilities.  In  the  world  of  strategists,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  tacticians,  there  is  simply 
much  more  scope  for  error. 

Linally,  it  is  critical  to  flag  an  underrecog¬ 
nized  source  of  friction,  the  will,  skill,  and  means 
of  an  intelligent  and  malevolent  enemy.  Andre 
Beaufre  defines  strategy  as  "the  art  of  the  dialectic 
of  force  or,  more  precisely,  the  art  of  the  dialectic 
of  two  opposing  wills  using  force  to  resolve  their 
dispute." 17  Recall  Clausewitz's  dictum:  "War  is 
thus  an  act  of  force  to  compel  our  enemy  to  do 
our  will."18  Yet  it  is  easier  to  theorize  about  new 
ways  of  prevailing  than  to  speculate  honestly  and 
imaginatively  about  possible  enemy  initiatives 
and  responses. 

Further  Thoughts 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  article  rein¬ 
vents  the  wheel.  It  is  no  great  achievement  to  ap¬ 
preciate  that  strategy  is  difficult  to  do  well.  In¬ 
deed,  my  point  is  not  dissimilar  from  that  made 
by  Lawrence  Lreedman,  who  takes  433  pages  in 
The  Evolution  of  Nuclear  Strategy  to  state  that  there 
is  no  truly  strategic  solution  to  the  dilemmas  of 
nuclear  strategy.19  When  armchair  strategists  tell 
military  practitioners  that  their  task  is  difficult  on 
the  level  of  strategy,  they  should  not  expect  much 
praise.  After  all,  strategy  does  have  to  be  done. 
Academics  can  vote  undecided  and  write  another 
book.  Practicing  strategists  must  make  decisions 
regardless  of  the  uncertainty. 

Next,  one  must  stress  the  strategic  ignorance 
of  even  practical  people.  Clausewitz  wrote: 

It  might  be  thought  that  policy  could  make  demands 
on  war  which  war  could  not  fulfill;  but  that  hypothe¬ 
sis  would  challenge  the  natural  and  unavoidable  as¬ 
sumption  that  policy  knows  the  instrument  it  means 
to  use.20 

The  challenge  is  that  before  undergoing  trial  by 
battle,  no  one  really  knows  how  effective  military 
power  will  be.  Every  passage  of  arms  remains 
unique.  A  capability  that  appears  lethally  effec¬ 
tive  in  peacetime  exercises  will  not  translate  auto¬ 
matically  into  a  violent  elixir  to  solve  political  is¬ 
sues.  That  the  Armed  Lorces  appear  lethally 
potent  against  a  conventional  enemy  in  open 
warfare  could  prove  irrelevant  or  worse  in  urban 
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Inspecting  beaches 
at  Normandy,  1944. 


Military  professionals  must  simplify,  focus,  de¬ 
cide,  and  execute.  Politicians,  by  virtue  of  their 
craft,  perceive  or  fear  wide  ramifications  of  ac¬ 
tion,  prefer  to  fudge  rather  than  focus,  and  like  to 
keep  their  options  open  as  long  as  possible  by 
making  the  least  decision  as  late  as  feasible.  Al¬ 
though  commanders  are  gripped  by  operational 
requirements,  planners — especially  if  unschooled 
by  real  operational  experience — are  apt  to  live  in 
an  orderly  world  where  a  model  of  efficiency  and 
compromise  is  acceptable,  indeed  is  a  driver. 

The  tension  becomes  acute  when  a  soldier 
who  is  only  a  planner  finds  himself  in  a  position 
of  high  command.  The  classic  example  is  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  a  superb  staff  officer  and  military 
politician  who  lacked  the  experience  and  the  ap¬ 
titude  for  command,  let  alone  supreme  com¬ 
mand.21  As  to  the  terrain  between  theorists  and 
doers  of  strategy,  the  former  are  skilled  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  complexity  and  are  unlikely  to  enjoy 
the  empathy  for  operational  realities  that  makes 


Allied  Force,  1999. 


areas.  In  peacetime,  militaries  train  against  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  has  to  comprise  a  major  source  of 
uncertainty  concerning  future  effectiveness. 

It  is  vital  to  recognize  potential  tension  in 
three  sets  of  relationships:  between  politicians 
and  commanders,  between  commanders  and 
planners,  and  between  commanders  and  theorists 
(recall  Phormio's  efforts  to  educate  Hannibal). 
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strategic  ideas  readily  useful.  For  example,  the  nu¬ 
clear  strategist  might  conceive  of  dozens  of  tar¬ 
geting  options  yet  be  unaware  that  his  theory 
passed  its  "culminating  point  of  victory" — actu¬ 
ally  its  "culminating  point  of  feasibility" — at  a 
distinctly  early  stage.  A  President  thoroughly  un¬ 
interested  in  matters  of  nuclear  strategy  until  sud¬ 
denly  confronted  at  dawn  some  Christmas  with 
the  necessity  for  choice  can't  likely  cope  intellec¬ 
tually,  morally,  politically,  and  strategically  with 
many  options.  Probably  he  would  find  it  useful  to 
have  alternatives:  shall  we  go  now,  shall  we  go 
later,  shall  we  go  big,  or  shall  we  go  small.  But 
those  broad  binaries  may  be  close  to  the  limits  of 
Presidential  strategic  thinking.  Many  strategists 
have  presented  seemingly  clever  briefings  to  poli¬ 
cymakers  and  senior  officers  whose  eyes  crossed 
and  brains  locked  at  the  sight  of  the  third  Power¬ 
Point  slide. 

The  many  reasons  why  strategy  is  so  difficult 
to  do  well  can  be  subsumed  with  reference  to 
three  requirements.  For  strategic  success: 

■  forces  must  be  internally  coherent,  which  is  to 
say  competently  joint 

■  be  of  a  quantity  and  provide  a  strategic  effect 
scaled  to  the  tasks  set  by  high  policy 

■  be  employed  coercively  in  pursuit  of  military 
objectives  that  fit  political  goals. 

Competence  cannot  offset  folly  along  the 
means-ends  axis  of  strategy.  Military  history  is  lit¬ 
tered  with  armies  that  won  campaigns  in  the 
wrong  wars. 

Since  the  future  is  unforeseeable — do  not  put 
faith  in  the  phrase  "foreseeable  future" — we  must 
use  only  assets  that  can  be  trusted.  Specifically,  we 
plan  to  behave  strategically  in  an  uncertain  future 
on  the  basis  of  three  sources  of  practical  advice: 
historical  experience,  the  golden  rule  of  prudence 
(we  do  not  allow  hopes  to  govern  plans),  and 
common  sense.  We  can  educate  our  common 
sense  by  reading  history.  But  because  the  future 
has  not  happened,  our  expectations  of  it  can  only 
be  guesswork.  Historically  guided  guesswork 
should  perform  better  than  one  that  knows  no 
yesterdays.  Nonetheless,  planning  for  the  future, 
like  deciding  to  fight,  is  always  a  gamble. 

To  conclude  on  a  positive  note,  remember 
that  to  succeed  in  strategy  you  do  not  have  to  be 
distinguished  or  even  particularly  competent.  All 
that  is  required  is  performing  well  enough  to  beat 
an  enemy.  You  do  not  have  to  win  elegantly;  you 
just  have  to  win.  JFQ 
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President  Johnson 

and  the  Joint  Chiefs 

By  H.R.  McMASTER 


As  early  as  May  1964  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  seemed  to  realize  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  would  be  a  costly  failure. 
In  a  taped  phone  conversation  he  con¬ 
fided  to  National  Security  Adviser  McGeorge 
Bundy,  “[It]  looks  like  to  me  that  we're  getting 
into  another  Korea.  It  just  worries  the  hell  out  of 
me.  I  don't  see  what  we  can  ever  hope  to  get  out 
of  this."  Vietnam  was,  Johnson  said,  "the  biggest 
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damn  mess  that  I  ever  saw. . . .  It's  damn  easy  to 
get  into  a  war,  but . .  .  it's  going  to  be  harder  to 
ever  extricate  yourself  if  you  get  in."  Despite 
Johnson's  premonition,  a  web  of  events  and  deci¬ 
sions  had  slowly  transformed  the  war  into  an 
American  conflict.  Although  many  forces  such  as 
the  ideological  imperative  to  contain  commu¬ 
nism,  bureaucratic  structure,  and  institutional 
priorities  influenced  Johnson's  decisions,  those 
decisions  depended  primarily  on  the  character  of 
the  President,  his  motivation,  and  his  advisers. 
His  fixation  on  domestic  political  goals,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  civil-military  relationship  based  on 
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distrust,  rendered  the  administration  incapable  of 
dealing  with  the  tragic  complexities  of  Vietnam. 

Crossing  the  Threshold 

No  single  decision  led  to  direct  intervention 
in  Vietnam.  Indeed,  involvement  began  during 
World  War  II  and  grew  during  the  1950s  as  the 
United  States  first  sup¬ 
ported  the  French,  then 
the  fledgling  nationalist 
government  of  South 
Vietnam  against  the 
communist  North.  The 
American  military  effort 
tripled  between  1961  and 
1963  as  President  John 
Kennedy  tried  to  stabilize  a  rapidly  deteriorating 
situation  in  the  South.  The  assassinations  of  both 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  John  Kennedy  in  November 
1963  marked  a  turning  point.  After  that  America 
would  confront  a  new  war. 

Distressed  over  brutal  repression  of  Buddhist 
unrest  by  the  South  Vietnamese  government,  the 
Kennedy  administration  fomented  a  coup  against 
its  ally  that  resulted  in  the  murder  of  Diem  and 
his  brother,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu.  With  Diem  gone,  as 
Kennedy  noted  two  weeks  before  his  own  death, 
the  United  States  had  " a  responsibility  to  help 
this  new  government  to  be  effective  in  every  way 
we  can."  As  American  responsibilities  widened, 


initial  elements  of  graduated 
pressure  were  underway  as 
the  United  States  crossed  the 
threshold  of  direct  involvement 


the  Viet  Cong  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the 
sudden  change  of  government.  The  dynamic  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  South  after  the  coup  against  Diem 
added  impetus  to  deliberations  in  Washington. 
The  new  President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  concluded  that  the  situation  demanded  ac¬ 
tion  beyond  military  advice  and  support.  Be¬ 
tween  November  1963  and  July  1965  critical 
decisions  were  made  that  took  the  United  States 
into  war  against  the  communists. 

The  next  turning  point  occurred  in  Spring 
1964  when  a  strategy  of  graduated  pressure  was 
adopted.  This  strategic  concept  envisioned  apply¬ 
ing  force  at  a  low  level  and  gradually  increasing 
its  scope  and  intensity  and  became  the  blueprint 
for  deepening  the  American  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam.  It  aimed  to  influence  enemy  cal¬ 
culations  through  carefully  selected  and  con¬ 
trolled  actions  designed  to  send  the  right  signal. 

Initial  elements  of  graduated  pressure — 
covert  action  against  the  North — were  underway 
as  the  United  States  crossed  the  threshold  of  direct 
involvement.  After  a  North  Vietnamese  gunboat 
attacked  U.S.  destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  on 
August  2,  Johnson  seized  on  the  report  of  an  am¬ 
biguous  second  attack  on  August  4  to  mount  a  po¬ 
litical  coup  against  his  Republican  opponent  in 
the  November  election,  Barry  Goldwater.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  which  gave 
the  President  carte  blanche  for  escalation.  From 
September  1964  to  February  1965,  he  was  able  to 
advance  domestic  agenda  items  while  assigning 
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Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  to  build 
consensus  behind  the  strategic  concept  of  gradu¬ 
ated  pressure. 

Having  refused  to  respond  to  Viet  Cong  as¬ 
saults  on  American  facilities,  the  President  again 
advanced  the  level  of  intervention  in  February 
and  March  1965.  Following  an  enemy  attack  on 
an  air  base  at  Pleiku,  Johnson  decided  on  Febru¬ 
ary  9  to  initiate  systematic  limited  air  strikes 
against  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  On  February  26 
he  committed  ground  forces  to  South  Vietnam. 
Lastly,  on  March  15  he  quietly  approved  engaging 
the  Viet  Cong  by  U.S.  ground  forces.  Though 
none  of  those  actions  was  tantamount  to  a  clear 
decision  for  war,  they  collectively  transformed 
the  Nation's  commitment  to  South  Vietnam. 

Together  the  decisions  might  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  deliberate  administration  inclina¬ 
tion.  Yet  Johnson  in  fact  did  not  want  to  go  to 
war  and  had  no  plans  to  cross  that  line.  Rather  he 
sought  to  postpone  an  explicit  choice  between 
war  and  disengagement  indefinitely. 

Contriving  Consensus 

Profoundly  insecure,  Johnson  feared  dissent 
and  was  obsessed  with  preventing  damaging  press 
leaks.  In  1964  he  was  preoccupied  with  becoming 
President  in  his  own  right.  Vietnam  was  princi¬ 
pally  seen  as  a  danger  to  that  end.  After  the  elec¬ 
tion  he  feared  congressional  or  public  debate  over 


Vietnam  would  jeopardize  efforts  to  create  the 
Great  Society,  his  domestic  legislative  program.  He 
could  not  risk  failure.  McNamara  would  help  the 
President  protect  his  electoral  chances  and  enact 
the  Great  Society  by  providing  a  Vietnam  strategy 
that  appeared  cheap  and  could  be  pursued  with 
minimal  public  and  congressional  scrutiny.  The 
McNamara  approach  of  graduated  pressure  would 
permit  Johnson  to  pursue  his  objective  of  not  los¬ 
ing  the  war  while  postponing  the  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing  and  preserving  the  illusion  of  continuity  with 
the  policies  of  previous  administrations. 

Johnson's  desire  for  consensus  rather  than 
debate  shaped  his  relations  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  his  other  advisers  and  determined 
who  exerted  influence  over  Vietnam  policy. 
When  circumstances  seemed  to  demand  military 
action,  the  President  did  not  turn  to  the  chiefs  to 
explore  the  consequences  of  expansion.  He  went 
instead  to  his  civilian  advisers  to  find  ways  to 
postpone  a  decision.  He  used  McNamara  to  shield 
him  from  calls  for  more  resolute  action  and  the 
Secretary's  visits  to  Saigon  gave  the  impression 
military  recommendations  were  under  serious 
consideration.  Forming  ad  hoc  interdepartmental 
study  groups  had  a  similar  effect.  Additionally, 
McNamara  used  the  Chairman,  General  Maxwell 
Taylor,  to  check  recommendations  forwarded  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  Taylor,  who  thought  his  role  was 
to  be  a  "true  believer  in  the  foreign  policy  and 
military  strategy  of  the  administration  which  he 
serves,"  shielded  Johnson  from  views  advanced 
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by  his  less  politically  sensitive  colleagues  while 
telling  the  chiefs  their  recommendations  had  re¬ 
ceived  full  consideration.  To  prevent  the  Joint 
Chiefs  from  expressing  dissenting  views,  Taylor 
helped  craft  a  civil-military  relationship  in  which 
the  President  obscured  the  finality  of  decisions 
and  made  false  suggestions  that  the  chiefs  con¬ 
ception  of  the  war  might  one  day  be  realized. 
Meanwhile,  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  relegated  to  the 
margins,  civilian  planners  developed  a  flawed 
strategy  for  fighting  what  seemed  to  them  a  war 
without  precedent. 

Graduated  Pressure 

McNamara  was  confident  that  he  could  help 
the  President  postpone  a  decision  between  war 
and  disengagement.  He  believed  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  Cold  War  environment  made  traditional 
military  thinking  not  only  irrelevant  but  danger¬ 
ous.  Accordingly,  with  systems  analysts  and  other 
civilians  in  the  Pentagon  and  the  Department  of 
State,  he  developed  plans  independent  of  military 
advice  and  the  historical  record.  Bolstered  by  what 

despite  the  recognition  that  graduated  pressure 
was  fatally  flawed,  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  unable  to 
articulate  their  objections  or  alternatives 


he  regarded  as  a  personal  triumph  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  he  applied  that  experience  to 
Vietnam.  A  principal  assumption  of  graduated 
pressure,  that  carefully  controlled  and  severely 
limited  military  action  was  reversible  and  thus 
could  be  carried  out  at  minimal  risk  and  cost,  al¬ 
lowed  McNamara  and  Johnson  to  avoid  facing 
many  of  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  Gradu¬ 
ated  pressure  created  the  illusion  that  attacks  on 
the  North  were  means  of  communication  and  al¬ 
ternatives  to — rather  than  acts  of — war.  Because 
the  favored  method  of  communication  (bombing 
fixed  installations  and  economic  targets)  was  not 
appropriate  against  a  guerrilla  force,  McNamara 
and  his  colleagues  pointed  to  the  infiltration  of 
both  men  and  supplies  as  proof  that  the  source  of 
enemy  power  lay  north  of  the  16th  parallel,  specifi¬ 
cally  in  Hanoi.  They  derived  their  definition  of 
the  source  from  the  strategy  of  graduated  pressure 
rather  than  a  critical  examination  of  the  reality  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Graduated  pressure  was  fundamentally 
flawed  in  other  ways.  It  ignored  the  uncertainty 
of  war  and  the  unpredictable  psychology  of  an 
activity  that  involves  killing  and  destroying.  To 
the  North  Vietnamese,  attacks  on  their  forces 
and  bombing  of  their  territory  were  not  simply 
means  of  communication.  Human  sacrifice 
evokes  strong  emotions  that  create  a  dynamic 
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that  defies  systems  analysis  quantification.  Once 
America  crossed  the  threshold  with  covert  raids 
and  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reprisals,  the  course  of  events 
depended  not  only  on  decisions  made  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  also  on  unpredictable  enemy  re¬ 
sponses.  But  McNamara  viewed  the  war  as  an¬ 
other  business  management  problem  that  would 
succumb  to  rational  calculations.  He  and  his 
whiz  kids  thought  that  they  could  predict  with 
precision  what  amount  of  force  would  achieve 
the  desired  result  and  that  they  could  control 
that  force  with  precision  from  halfway  around 
the  world.  However,  there  were  compelling  argu¬ 
ments  that  graduated  pressure  would  not  con¬ 
vince  Hanoi  to  desist  from  fomenting  insurgency 
but  in  fact  could  lead  to  escalation.  General 
Harold  Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
doubted  that  even  the  total  destruction  of  North 
Vietnam  would  end  the  insurgency.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  McNamara  refused  to  consider  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  strategy  and  forged  ahead  oblivi¬ 
ous  to  the  nature  of  the  conflict  and  the  human 
and  psychological  complexities  of  war. 

Despite  the  recognition  that  graduated  pres¬ 
sure  was  fatally  flawed,  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  un¬ 
able  to  articulate  their  objections  or  alternatives. 
Interservice  rivalry  was  an  impediment.  Although 
their  differing  service  perspectives  and  interests 
were  understandable,  the  chiefs  were  obligated  by 
law  to  render  their  best  advice.  Both  a  failure  to 
do  so  and  a  willingness  to  present  single-service 
remedies  prevented  them  from  thinking  effec¬ 
tively  about  strategy.  They  in  large  measure  abdi¬ 
cated  their  statutory  responsibility  as  principal 
military  advisers. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  were  to  have  little  influence  on  policy,  they 
refused  to  confront  the  President  with  objections 
to  McNamara's  approach.  Instead  they  attempted 
to  work  within  that  strategy  to  gradually  remove 
limitations  on  further  action.  Unable  to  develop 
an  alternative  to  graduated  pressure,  they  became 
fixated  on  means  and  pressed  for  escalation  by  de¬ 
grees.  They  hoped  graduated  pressure  would 
evolve  into  an  essentially  different  strategy  more 
attuned  with  their  belief  in  greater  force  and  its 
more  resolute  application.  In  so  doing,  they  gave 
tacit  approval  to  graduated  pressure  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  escalated  the  war.  They  failed  to  recommend 
the  force  levels  that  they  believed  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  required  and  accepted  a  large  but  inade¬ 
quate  number  of  troops  for  an  extended  period 
with  little  hope  for  success.  Lacking  a  strategy,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  the  senior  American  officer  in 
Vietnam,  General  William  Westmoreland,  equated 
military  activity  with  progress  and  focused  on  a 
tactical  task,  killing  the  enemy. 
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advice,  McNamara  relied  primarily  on  his  whiz 
kids  at  the  Pentagon,  a  group  of  young  analysts 
who  McNamara  and  Kennedy  had  drawn  into 
government  service.  They  considered  military  ex¬ 
perience  a  liability  because  soldiers  took  a  narrow 
view  and  based  advice  on  antiquated  notions  of 
warfare.  One  top  analyst  likened  leaving  decision¬ 
making  to  the  professional  military  to  allowing 
welfare  workers  to  develop  national  welfare  pro¬ 
grams.  The  whiz  kids  used  statistics  to  analyze  de¬ 
fense  programs  and  issues  and  then  provided  the 
Secretary  and  the  President  with  the  information 
to  make  decisions.  The  whiz  kids  saw  no  limits  to 
the  applicability  of  their  methods.  They  sought 
maximum  political  payoff  in  Vietnam  at  minimal 
military  cost  and  assumed  that  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
when  faced  with  a  threat  of  military  muscle, 
would  behave  reasonably  and  end  support  for  the 
communist  insurgency. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  way  in 
which  the  United  States  went  to  war  between 
November  1963  and  July  1965  would  profoundly 
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The  Whiz  Kids 

Johnson  and  McNamara  were  far  from  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  failings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  The 
President,  because  of  domestic  priorities,  had  little 
use  for  advice  that  was  inconsistent  with  his  polit¬ 
ical  objectives.  Meanwhile,  McNamara  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  their  weaknesses.  He  reported  to 
Johnson  in  March  1964  that  a  divide-and-conquer 
approach  to  the  chiefs  was  going  well.  For  military 
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influence  the  conduct  of  the  conflict  and  its  out¬ 
come.  Policy  decisions  were  based  on  domestic 
political  expediency.  The  President  was  intent  on 
forging  a  consensus  behind  what  he  believed  was 
a  middle  ground  policy  that  would  not  alienate 
key  constituencies  on  which  his  domestic  goals 
depended.  The  administration  deliberately 
avoided  clarifying  objectives  and  postponed  dis¬ 
cussing  the  level  of  force  it  was  willing  to  com¬ 
mit.  Indeed,  because 
Johnson  was  seeking  a 
political  consensus  built 
on  lies  and  obfuscation, 
members  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  believed  that 
ambiguous  objectives 
were  a  strength  rather 
than  a  weakness.  Civilian  planners  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Defense  and  State  concluded  they  could 
preserve  American  credibility  after  a  show  of  force 
against  Hanoi  in  which  Americans  were  bloodied. 
That  approach,  combined  with  the  notion  that 
force  was  merely  a  form  of  diplomatic  communi¬ 
cation,  militated  in  favor  of  stalemate  rather  than 
victory.  After  the  United  States  became  commit¬ 
ted  to  war,  however,  and  more  Americans  died  in 
combat,  it  would  become  impossible  to  simply 
disengage  and  declare  national  credibility  intact. 
This  should  have  been  foreseen. 


Johnson  played  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  referring 
to  himself  as  the  coach  and  the 
chiefs  as  his  team 


The  Team 

The  Joint  Chiefs  sensed  the  ambiguity  in 
Johnson's  policy  but  did  not  directly  challenge  the 
views  of  civilian  planners.  Thus  when  the  United 
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States  went  to  war,  the  chiefs  pursued  different 
goals  from  the  President  and  Secretary.  When 
they  sought  permission  to  apply  force  consistent 
with  their  conception  of  U.S.  objectives,  Johnson 
and  McNamara,  based  on  their  own  goals  and 
domestic  political  constraints,  rejected  their  re¬ 
quests  or  granted  them  only  in  part.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  and  Secretary  focused  on  means  rather 
than  ends,  and  on  tactics  rather  than  a  strategy 
designed  to  connect  military  actions  to  achiev¬ 
able  policy  objectives. 

Instead  of  advice,  McNamara  and  Johnson 
extracted  acquiescence  and  silent  support  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  for  decisions  that  they  had  al¬ 
ready  made.  Even  as  the  chiefs  were  relegated  to 
the  margins,  a  facade  of  consultation  was  pre¬ 
served  to  preclude  them  from  opposing  adminis¬ 
tration  policies  openly  or  from  behind  the  scenes. 
As  involvement  escalated,  the  President's  vulnera¬ 
bility  to  disaffected  senior  officers  increased  be¬ 
cause  he  was  deceiving  Congress  and  the  public 
about  the  nature  of  the  military  effort.  To  keep 
the  chiefs  on  the  team,  the  President  and  Secre¬ 
tary  obscured  their  decisions  and  left  their  limits 
on  the  use  of  force  undefined.  In  April  1965, 
Johnson  promised  the  money,  material,  and  ef¬ 
fort  needed  to  defeat  the  Viet  Cong.  He  played  to 
the  sympathy  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  referring  to 
himself  as  the  coach  and  the  chiefs  as  his  team. 

The  ultimate  test  of  loyalty  came  in  July 
1965.  Administration  falsehoods  increased  in 
magnitude  as  the  conflict  escalated.  The  President 
misrepresented  the  mission  of  ground  forces,  dis¬ 
torted  the  views  of  the  military  to  lend  credibility 
to  his  decision  against  mobilization,  grossly  un¬ 
derstated  the  number  of  troops  requested,  and 
misled  Congress  about  the  cost  of  actions  already 
taken  and  those  awaiting  decision.  The  President 
was  lying  and  he  expected  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  do 
the  same,  or  at  least  withhold  the  whole  truth. 
They  did  not  disappoint  him.  In  the  days  before 
Johnson  made  his  duplicitous  statement  of  July 
28,  1965  about  Westmoreland's  request  for  more 
ground  units,  they  withheld  from  Congress  their 
estimates  of  the  forces  needed  and  their  belief 
that  mobilization  was  necessary,  thereby  lending 
silent  support  to  Johnson's  deceptions. 

Several  factors  kept  the  chiefs  from  challeng¬ 
ing  this  subterfuge.  They  felt  genuine  loyalty  to 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief.  Moreover, 
the  Truman-MacArthur  controversy  during  the 
Korean  War  reminded  them  of  the  danger  of 
overstepping  their  bounds  under  civilian  control 
of  the  military.  Any  action  that  could  undermine 
administration  credibility  and  derail  Vietnam  pol¬ 
icy  could  not  be  undertaken  lightly.  For  one, 
General  Earle  Wheeler,  who  became  Chairman  in 
July  1964,  believed  the  war  could  "be  lost  in 
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mission,  1966.  Washington  if  Congress  loses  faith."  Parochialism 

also  played  its  part.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Admiral  David  McDonald,  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  General  Wallace  Greene, 
both  compromised  themselves  for  concessions  to 
their  respective  services.  Moreover,  the  characters 
of  the  chiefs  predisposed  them  to  acquiescence 
rather  than  confrontation.  The  strength  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army,  General  Johnson, 
lay  in  perseverance  under  difficulty  rather  than 
challenging  the  administration,  an  act  that  he 
would  regret  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  General  John 
McConnell,  when  interviewed  for  the  position  of 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  promised  his  full 
support  to  the  President  even  if  he  felt  adminis¬ 
tration  policies  were  flawed.  He  believed  his  role 
was  to  provide  the  National  Command  Authori¬ 
ties  with  "suitable  alternatives  for  the  application 
of  military  power"  so  the  President  and  Secretary 
could  "choose  the  one  that  best  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  they  saw  it." 

Although  the  chiefs  must  give  Congress  their 
best  advice  based  on  professional  experience, 
they  must  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  civil  con¬ 
trol  of  the  military  or  undermine  their  credibility 
by  crossing  the  line  between  advice  and  advo¬ 
cacy.  Because  the  U.S.  Constitution  places  that 
control  in  Congress  as  well  as  in  the  executive, 
they  could  not  have  been  justified  in  misleading 
the  people  through  their  representatives  about 
Vietnam.  During  the  critical  period  in  which  Viet¬ 
nam  became  an  American  war,  a  deceitful  and 
manipulative  civil-military  relationship  allowed 
the  President  to  deny  Congress  and  the  public  to 
openly  voice  their  views  in  the  most  momentous 
issue  a  nation  faces. 


Because  forthright  communication  between 
civilian  officials  and  military  officers  was  never  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Johnson  administration,  there  was 
no  reconciliation  of  the  intention  on  the  part  of 
McNamara  to  sharply  limit  the  military  effort  and 
the  assessment  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  that  the  United 
States  could  not  possibly  win  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  Had  there  been  such  an  exchange,  everyone 
would  have  recognized  the  futility.  Instead,  the 
chiefs  lent  credibility  to  the  President's  deceptions, 
aiding  him  in  forestalling  meaningful  debate,  and 
focused  on  a  tactical  task,  killing  the  enemy. 

The  Westmoreland  strategy  of  attrition  was  in 
essence  the  absence  of  a  strategy.  The  result  was 
military  activity  (bombing  targets  in  the  North 
and  killing  the  enemy  forces  in  the  South)  with 
no  realistic  objective.  As  casualties  mounted,  the 
public  lost  faith.  The  chiefs  did  not  request  the 
level  of  troops  necessary  to  impose  a  military  solu¬ 
tion  until  after  the  Tet  offensive  in  1968.  But  by 
then  the  President  was  besieged  by  opponents  to 
the  war  and  unable  to  even  consider  the  matter. 

Lyndon  Johnson  thought  he  could  control 
U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam.  That  conviction, 
based  on  a  strategy  of  graduated  pressure  and  as¬ 
surances  by  Robert  McNamara,  proved  false.  The 
President  should  not  have  been  surprised  by  the 
consequences  of  his  decisions  between  November 
1963  and  July  1965.  He  had  disregarded  advice  he 
did  not  want  to  hear  in  favor  of  a  policy  based  on 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  political  fortunes  and  do¬ 
mestic  programs.  The  disaster  in  Vietnam  was  not 
the  result  of  impersonal  forces  but  of  a  uniquely 
human  failure,  the  responsibility  for  which  was 
shared  by  Johnson  and  his  key  advisers.  The  fail¬ 
ings  were  many  and  reinforcing:  arrogance,  weak¬ 
ness,  lying  in  the  pursuit  of  self-interest,  and 
above  all  the  abdication  of  responsibility  to  the 
American  people.  JFQ 
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I  would  like  to  share  my  thoughts  with  the  readers  of  Joint  Force  Quarterly  on  the  enduring 
priorities  of  the  Armed  Forces.  After  many  years  in  uniform  I  have  learned  three  basic  les¬ 
sons  that  focus  my  activities  as  Chairman.  The  first  is  that  in  our  lethal  profession  there  is 
no  substitute  for  being  ready  when  called.  The  next  is  that  our  people  and  their  families  are 
our  most  precious  asset  and  that  if  we  take  care  of  them  they  will  never  let  the  Nation 
down.  Finally,  we  must  think  about  tomorrow  even  while  fighting  today.  These  are  my  pri¬ 
orities.  Are  we  ready?  Do  we  take  proper  care  of  our  people?  Are  we  preparing  adequately  for 

the  future?  Answers  to  these  questions 
will  define  our  success  as  a  joint  force 
well  into  the  next  century. 

As  the  premier  military  power  in 
the  world  we  enjoy  a  unique  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  from  the  past  and  apply 
its  lessons  to  ensure  our  continued  free¬ 
dom  and  prosperity.  The  20th  century 
has  seen  high  achievement  and  stark 
tragedy,  but  America  has  emerged  with 
the  strength  and  vision  to  play  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  international  peace  and  sta¬ 
bility.  We  must  move  forward  with  de¬ 
termination  to  shape  the  future  for  our 
children  and  their  children.  With  the 
continued  support  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Armed  Forces  will  help  build  a  new 
century,  perhaps  the  best  we  have  yet 
known. 

— JFQ,  Issue  18  (Spring  1998) 


T£NTH  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 


for  the  21st  Century 

By  ANTULIO  J.  ECHEVARRIA  II 


Virtually  all  intelligence  and  opera¬ 
tional  estimates  suggest  that  war  in 
the  21st  century  will  require  interde¬ 
pendence  among  land,  sea,  and  aero¬ 
space  systems.  The  services  report  that  precision 
weapons  will  so  expand  the  range  and  capabilities 
of  systems  that  the  tactical  deadly  zone,  once  a 
few  hundred  meters,  could  extend  beyond  200 
kilometers  by  2020.  Operational  exclusion  zones, 
designed  to  deny  access  to  land,  sea,  and  aero¬ 
space  forces,  might  reach  2,000  kilometers.  Each  is 
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likely  to  be  flooded  with  an  admixture  of  techno¬ 
logically  sophisticated  and  relatively  crude  preci¬ 
sion  and  area-fire  weapons  (including  weapons  of 
mass  destruction)  linked  by  communication  sys¬ 
tems  from  state-of-the-art  to  the  relatively  primi¬ 
tive.  At  the  same  time,  a  dynamic  strategic  envi¬ 
ronment  will  add  missions  and  responsibilities. 
Thus  service  interdependence  will  be  necessary  at 
the  low  and  high  ends  of  the  conflict  spectrum. 

Although  Joint  Vision  2020  calls  for  the 
Armed  Forces  to  become  fully  joint,  it  provides  no 
operational  concept  for  moving  in  that  direction. 
The  desired  endstate,  full  spectrum  dominance, 
requires  becoming  better  than  everyone  else  at 
doing  everything.  A  worthwhile  aim,  it  does  not 
offer  the  common  ground  for  developing  a  shared 
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conceptual  model  of  future  operations.  Even  more 
disconcerting,  two  concepts  that  allegedly  support 
full  spectrum  dominance — dominant  maneuver 
and  precision  engagement — stem  from  competi¬ 
tive  rather  than  complimentary  traditions.  Unless 
reconciled,  no  move  toward  interdependence  will 
occur.  This  article  examines  the  definitional  and 
historical  tensions  underlying  dominant  maneu¬ 
ver  and  precision  engagement  and  suggests  a  way 
of  harmonizing  them  under  a  new  operational 
concept,  interdependent  maneuver. 


Conflicting  Definitions 

Documentation  such  as  JV  2020  and  Joint 
Pub  3.0,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Operations,  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  unifying  concept.  As  presented  in  JV  2020, 
its  four  concepts — dominant  maneuver,  precision 
engagement,  focused  logistics,  and  full  dimen¬ 
sional  protection,  and  their  endstate,  full  spec¬ 
trum  dominance — are  little  more  than  tautologies. 
Dominant  maneuver  amounts  to  the  capacity  to 
conduct  maneuver  that  dominates,  precision  en¬ 
gagement  equates  to  the  ability  to  engage  with 
precision,  and  so  forth.  Presumably  these  tautolo¬ 
gies  are  marks  on  the  wall  toward  which  each 
service  (as  well  as  the  many  partners  involved  in 
defense  research  and  development)  should  focus. 
However,  since  they  are  self-referential,  tautologi¬ 
cal  concepts  tend  to  be¬ 


the  lack  of  a  unifying  concept  is 
a  result  of  the  failure  of  JV  2020 
to  reconcile  dominant  maneuver 
and  precision  engagement 


come  ends  in  them¬ 
selves.  In  other  words, 
efforts  to  improve  pre¬ 
cision  engagement  tend 
to  take  place  in  isola¬ 
tion  from  similar  en¬ 
deavors  in  developing 
other  concepts  and  could  proceed  beyond  the 
point  at  which  they  contribute  most  meaningfully 
to  full  spectrum  dominance.  In  a  world  of  limited 
resources,  efforts  to  perfect  one  capability  could 
undermine  the  individual  and  collective  effective¬ 
ness  of  others.  Thus  working  toward  ideal  capabil¬ 
ities  introduces  pitfalls  that  might  run  counter  to 
the  development  of  a  unifying  operational  con¬ 
cept.  A  vision  document  must  at  some  point  pres¬ 
ent  desired  capabilities  that  might  come  together 
to  achieve  battlefield  success. 

Moreover,  the  lack  of  a  unifying  operational 
concept  is  a  result  of  the  failure  of  JV  2020  to  rec¬ 
oncile  tensions  between  dominant  maneuver  and 
precision  engagement.  For  example,  dominant 
maneuver  means  having  positional  advantage 
with  decisive  speed  and  overwhelming  opera¬ 
tional  tempo.  Widely  dispersed  joint  land,  sea, 
air,  special  operations,  and  space  forces — capable 
of  scaling  and  massing  force  or  forces  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  fire — will  secure  advantage  across  the 


range  of  military  operations  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  information,  deception,  engagement,  mo¬ 
bility,  and  countermobility  capabilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  precision  engagement  is 
the  ability  to  locate,  surveil,  discern,  and  track 
objectives  or  targets;  select,  organize,  and  use  the 
correct  systems;  generate  desired  effects;  assess  re¬ 
sults;  and  reengage  with  decisive  speed  and  over¬ 
whelming  operational  tempo  throughout  the  full 
range  of  military  operations. 

Each  concept,  according  to  JV  2020,  uses  "de¬ 
cisive  speed  and  overwhelming  operational 
tempo"  and  is  to  be  applied  across  the  "full  range 
of  military  operations."  But  to  gain  dominant  ma¬ 
neuver  one  must  also  carry  out  all  the  activities — 
"scaling  and  massing  force  or  forces  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  fires" — contained  in  the  definition  of 
precision  engagement.  In  fact,  on  closer  inspec¬ 
tion,  engagement  seems  to  be  integral  to  maneu¬ 
ver  rather  than  a  separate  concept.  Indeed,  in 
most  cases  precision  engagement  will  not  occur 
without  some  movement  of  joint  forces  or  assets, 
whether  it  be  repositioning  intelligence  gathering 
satellites  or  launching  F-16s.  Similarly,  dominant 
maneuver  will  likely  require  some  form  of  engage¬ 
ment,  whether  surveillance  and  tracking  hostile 
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aircraft  or  neutralizing  cruise  missile  sites,  to  per¬ 
mit  enough  movement  for  positional  advantage. 
Differently  put,  it  is  as  if  JV  2020  defined  the 
terms  separately  to  mollify  service  interests  rather 
than  to  isolate  their  virtues  as  concepts.  Domi¬ 
nant  maneuver  and  precision  engagement  are  in¬ 
terdependent — parts  of  the  same  activity. 

Dominant  maneuver  and  precision  engage¬ 
ment  are  defined  independently  because  they 
have  evolved  from  two  conflicting  traditions.  The 
origins  of  dominant  maneuver  are  rooted  in  theo¬ 
ries  identified  with  the  military  canon  of  the  20th 
century,  so-called  Blitzkrieg  doctrine.  In  contrast, 
concepts  underpinning  precision  engagement 
emerged  from  ideas  which  influenced  strategic 
bombing  theory  as  developed  following  World 
War  I. 

Loosely  associated  with  the  work  of  Basil 
Liddell  Hart,  J.F.C.  Fuller,  and  Heinz  Guderian, 
Blitzkrieg  (lightning-war)  centered  on  using  air 
bombardments,  artillery  fires,  and  armored  at¬ 
tacks  to  penetrate  defensive  zones,  disrupt  com¬ 
mand  and  control,  and  sever  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  supply.  At  best  the  psychological  shock 
would  cause  a  defender's  resistance  to  collapse 
suddenly.  At  worst  it  would  force  an  enemy  to 
fight  in  encircled  pockets,  against  overwhelming 
odds,  and  with  rapidly  diminishing  supplies. 


With  emphasis  on  both  physical  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  dislocation,  Blitzkrieg  represented  the  epitome 
of  20th  century  maneuver  theory. 

A  significant  contribution  to  that  theory 
came  in  the  1980s  and  1990s  as  American  mili¬ 
tary  writers  engaged  in  a  debate  over  the  merits  of 
firepower  versus  maneuver.  This  exchange  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  redefinition  of  the  concept  of  maneu¬ 
ver  as  the  "use  of  fire  and  movement  to  gain  a 
positional  advantage."  Maneuver  was  thus  di¬ 
vided  into  two  mutually  supporting  elements — 
fire  and  movement,  which  could  be  employed  se¬ 
quentially  or  simultaneously.  Fire  is  subsumed 
under  maneuver.  Yet  for  all  its  innovation,  this 
new  definition  was  applied  better  on  the  tactical 
than  on  the  operational  or  strategic  levels  because 
coordinating  fire  and  movement  over  great  dis¬ 
tances  remained  difficult,  chiefly  because  of  the 
limitations  of  communication  technology. 

The  applicability  of  Blitzkrieg  was  not  limited 
to  land  operations.  Both  land-  and  seapower 
evolved  in  similar  ways  and  shared  enduring 
principles.  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  and  Julian 
Corbett,  prominent  naval  thinkers,  relied  upon 
landpower  concepts  such  as  central  position, 
strategic  lines  of  communications,  and  concentra¬ 
tion  of  force  to  gain  command  of  the  sea.  Early 
Japanese  victories  in  the  Pacific — the  fall  of 
Malaya  and  Singapore  in  two  and  a  half  months, 
Burma  and  the  Philippines  in  three  and  a  half 
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months,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  two  and  a 
half  months — validated  the  ideas  espoused  by 
Mahan  and  Corbett  while  confirming  that 
Blitzkrieg  would  work  in  theaters  in  which  naval 
(including  amphibious)  operations  replaced  ar¬ 
mored  pincer  movements.  The  essential  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  rapid  maneuver  was  not  the  armored  vehi¬ 
cles  but  pinpoint  application  and  timing  of 
all-arms  attack,  followed  by  rapid  exploitation  be¬ 
fore  an  enemy  could  recover.  Accordingly,  recent 
studies  have  concluded  that  the  principles  of  ma¬ 
neuver  warfare  on  land  apply  equally  at  sea. 

Ideas  associated  with  strategic  bombing  the¬ 
ory  emerged  concurrent  with,  but  independent  of, 
Blitzkrieg  doctrine.  They  were  inspired  by  events 
during  World  War  I  such  as  the  bombing  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Six  months  of  air  raids  in  1915  caused  1,750 
casualties  and  created  a  panic  among  the  British 
population.  Although  the  air  arms  of  the  day 
could  not  create  or  sustain  the  tempo  to  induce 
the  enemy  to  surrender,  Giulio  Douhet  in  Italy, 
Hugh  Trenchard  in  Britain,  and  Billy  Mitchell  in 
the  United  States  believed  that  airpower,  which 
was  evolving  rapidly,  had  revolutionized  warfare. 
Accordingly,  they  argued  that  it  was  the  best  way 
to  strike  an  enemy  psychological  center  of  gravity 
By  means  of  strategic  bombing,  air  forces  could 
circumvent  the  tactical  and  operational  carnage  of 


surface  attacks  to  strike  directly  and  perhaps  inces¬ 
santly  until  an  enemy  capitulated  or  its  capability 
to  resist  was  destroyed. 

With  the  appearance  of  larger  aircraft  and  pre¬ 
cision  munitions  at  the  end  of  the  20th  century,  a 
new  generation  of  airpower  theorists — notably 
John  Warden — argued  that  the  technology  for 
achieving  strategic  collapse  of  an  enemy  was  just 
over  the  horizon.  Rather  than  using  massively  dev¬ 
astating  bombardment,  planners  could  employ 
long-range  precision  munitions  for  surgical  strikes, 
greatly  limiting  collateral  damage.  As  the  range 
and  variety  of  precision  munitions  grew,  theorists 
began  to  embrace  the  possibility  of  executing  par¬ 
allel  attacks — numerous  simultaneous  strikes 
against  critical  infrastructure  nodes.  These  attacks 
would  inflict  damage  on  strategic  assets  that  would 
render  an  enemy  incapable  of  either  reacting  or  re¬ 
covering,  thereby  forcing  strategic  paralysis  and 
psychological  collapse. 

The  principles  underlying  dominant  maneu¬ 
ver  and  precision  engagement  share  a  common 
theme — attacking  an  enemy  psychological  center 
of  gravity.  However,  the  fundamental  difference  is 
that  the  former  finds  movement  as  essential  to  ef¬ 
fect  an  attack  while  the  latter  considers  physical 
destruction  as  key.  Both  employ  tempo,  although 
for  dominant  maneuver  tempo  pertains  to  the 
pace  of  physical  movement  in  relationship  to 
that  of  an  enemy.  Precision  engagement,  on  the 
other  hand,  uses  tempo  in  terms  of  the  rate  at 
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which  destruction  is  inflicted  on  critical  strategic 
assets.  Both  concepts  also  make  use  of  lethality. 
But  dominant  maneuver  uses  lethality  as  a  means 
to  facilitate  movement  while  precision  engage¬ 
ment  employs  movement  to  inflict  lethality. 

Another  difference  is  the  level  on  which  the 
concepts  apply.  Dominant  maneuver  is  found  to 

practical  applications  of  the  conceptual  forerunners 
of  dominant  maneuver  and  precision  engagement 
have  a  mixed  record 

be  the  most  applicable  on  the  tactical  and  opera¬ 
tional  levels  because  of  logistic  and  deployability 
limitations.  Precision  engagement  is  often  con¬ 
sidered  in  terms  of  strategic  applicability  because 
of  the  great  distances  that  munitions  and  deliv¬ 
ery  systems  can  cover  and  because  their  expense 
makes  them  undesirable  when  used  against  tacti¬ 
cal  targets. 

The  intellectual  tradition  behind  each  con¬ 
cept  has  led  to  institutional  conflict,  not  only 
with  regard  to  budgets  but  to  the  roles  of  air  as¬ 
sets  in  campaigns  and  whether  they  should  be 
controlled  by  a  single  service.  This  conflict  can¬ 
not  be  wholly  solved  with  a  unifying  operational 
concept,  but  that  is  a  place  to  start. 


Blitzkrieg  Revisited 

Practical  applications  of  the  conceptual  fore¬ 
runners  of  dominant  maneuver  and  precision  en¬ 
gagement  have  a  mixed  record.  Blitzkrieg  doctrine 
was  validated  by  German  attacks  on  Poland, 
which  fell  in  one  month,  Denmark  and  Norway, 
which  succumbed  in  two  months,  and  France  and 
the  Low  Countries,  which  were  overrun  in  one 
and  a  half  months.  But  for  various  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  better  training  and  equip¬ 
ment,  Germany's  enemies  grew  less  susceptible  to 
the  psychological  shock  of  Blitzkrieg  as  the  war 
progressed.  Campaigns  between  1941-45,  such  as 
those  conducted  in  Russia,  North  Africa,  and  Italy, 
became  protracted  as  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces 
adjusted  to  a  new  style  of  war.  Victory  had  to  be 
won,  more  often  than  not,  through  costly  and  de¬ 
liberate  annihilation.  On  the  Russo-German  front, 
for  example,  where  fighting  was  particularly  bit¬ 
ter,  encircled  forces  held  out  for  extended  periods, 
depriving  Blitzkrieg  of  its  chief  advantage,  light¬ 
ning-like  decisions.  While  the  conflict  remained 
one  of  movement  on  all  fronts,  logistical  require¬ 
ments  and  adaptive  opponents  limited  the  ex¬ 
ploiting  of  tactical  victories  for  operational  effect. 

From  1945  to  1995  the  concept  of  Blitzkrieg 
changed  more  in  form  than  substance.  The  object 
remained  integrating  ground,  naval,  and  airpower 
into  decisive  strikes  to  break  enemy  will  to  fight 
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or  destroy  its  military.  The  Arab-Israeli,  Falklands, 
Panama,  and  Persian  Gulf  conflicts  proved  that 
the  Blitzkrieg  concept  was  valid  even  if  defensive 
technology  was  becoming  deadlier  and  enemies 
did  not  always  collapse  instantly.  Still  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  moving  beyond  operational  to  strategic 
exploitation  remained.  Except  in  a  few  cases,  ma¬ 
neuver  forces  could  not  maintain  an  operational 
tempo  that  was  sufficient  to  turn  tactical  success 
into  strategic  victory. 

Legacy  of  Strategic  Bombing 

Unlike  Blitzkrieg ,  history  shows  that  the  con¬ 
cept  of  strategic  bombing  outpaced  technology. 
Although  most  evidence  before  World  War  II  sug¬ 
gested  that  new  air  arms  had  enormous  potential, 


results  fell  short  of  expectations.  Strikes  against 
cities  and  industrial  sites  did  not  ensure  victory. 
Rather  than  surrendering  en  masse,  civilians  be¬ 
came  inured  to  massive  devastation.  Their  will  to 
resist  was  arguably  strengthened  rather  than  di¬ 
minished.  The  bombing  of  Hamburg  in  1943,  for 
example,  caused  90,000  casualties  in  a  four- 
month  period,  the  bombing  of  Dresden  in  1945 
killed  80,000  in  three  months,  and  the  most  dev¬ 
astating  of  the  Tokyo  raids  led  to  125,000  victims 
during  May  1945.  Even  with  tremendous  de¬ 
struction,  long-range  bombing  technologies  did 
not  generate  sufficient  tempo  or  lethality  to 
compel  surrender. 

For  a  time  it  appeared  that  Douhet  and  his 
disciples  had  mistakenly  convinced  themselves 
that  air  arms  alone  could  achieve  decisive  effects. 
Then  the  United  States  dropped  atomic  bombs  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  causing  some  220,000 
casualties  in  three  days.  Technology  seemed  to  fi¬ 
nally  catch  up  with  theory.  From  the  standpoint 
of  more  conventional  munitions,  however,  the 
events  of  World  War  II  had  neither  proved  nor  dis¬ 
proved  the  case  for  strategic  bombing. 

From  1945  to  1980  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  not  only  expanded  traditional  strategic 
distances  to  global  proportions  but  gave  Douhet  a 
renewed  relevance.  For  a  while,  the  capability  to 
deliver  long-range  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
against  cities  and  industrial  centers,  whether 
dropped  from  B-52s  or  launched  from  sub¬ 
marines  or  missile  silos,  appeared  to  render  con¬ 
ventional  forces  obsolete.  Strategic  attack  became 
synonymous  with  nuclear  attack,  and  strategic 
theory  was  focused  on  concepts  such  as  nuclear 
deterrence,  flexible  response,  and  mutual  assured 
destruction.  Fortunately,  the  practical  application 
of  strategic  nuclear  attack  is  untested.  Meanwhile, 
the  advent  of  precision-guided  munitions  meant 
launching  a  strategic  strike  without  mass  casual¬ 
ties  associated  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
Long-range  precision  strikes  were  viewed  as  the 
new  warfare,  and  campaigns  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Bosnia,  and  Kosovo  have  been  touted  as  airpower 
victories.  Although  under  the  right  conditions 
such  weapons  can  indeed  modify  enemy  behav¬ 
ior,  the  extreme  of  strategic  psychological  col¬ 
lapse  prophesied  by  Douhet  and  Warden  has 
proven  elusive. 

The  Human  Factor — People's  War 

Conflicts  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Afghan¬ 
istan,  and  Somalia  warned  that  insurgencies,  civil 
wars,  and  terrorism  remained  the  Achilles  heel  of 
dominant  maneuver  and  precision  engagement. 
Neither  concept  has  been  particularly  successful  in 
resolving  protracted,  internecine,  or  civil  wars. 
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Such  conflicts  generally  do  not  involve  limited 
aims  such  as  breaking  the  enemy  will  to  resist,  but 
nonnegotiable  objectives  such  as  political  annihi¬ 
lation  or  genocide.  The  centers  of  conflict  tend  to 
remain  dispersed.  Time  benefits  the  side  that  wages 
a  protracted  war  by  offering  an  opportunity  to 
learn  and  adapt.  The  side  that  seeks  a  short,  deci¬ 
sive  war,  on  the  other  hand,  suffers  a  decline  in 
morale  as  its  expectations  are  frustrated  and  its 
emotional  endurance  wanes. 

The  basic  element  in  waging  protracted  war, 
as  Mao  Tse  Tung  noted,  is  not  overwhelming 
force,  but  patience.  Indeed,  a  decisive  battle  in 
the  traditional  sense  was  to  be  avoided.  Instead  of 
a  classic  confrontation  of  force  on  the  battlefield, 
Mao  called  for  first  creating  and  consolidating  a 
political  base  of  support  among  the  populace, 
then  expanding  that  base  by  bold  attacks  that 
forced  an  enemy  on  the  defensive  and  then  a  full- 
scale  counteroffensive.  This  theory  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  in  China  and  was  adopted  in  other  agrar¬ 
ian  societies,  especially  in  Vietnam  and  Cuba. 
Because  such  conflicts  are  decentralized,  with  the 
front  nowhere  and  everywhere,  they  pose  unique 
challenges  to  doctrines  that  attack  the  enemy 
psychological  center  of  gravity  by  more  conven¬ 
tional  means.  While  U.S.  forces  consistently 
achieved  tactical  victories  in  Vietnam,  political 
constraints  kept  them  from  achieving  operational 
and  strategic  success. 


Reconciling  New  Ways  of  War 

To  merge  the  concepts  found  in  JV  2020,  a 
unifying  operational  concept  is  required  to  com¬ 
bine  the  advantages  of  rapid  movement  with  the 
benefits  of  precision  strike.  It  also  must  unite  the 
tactical  and  operational  applicability  of  dominant 
maneuver  with  the  strategic  reach  of  precision  en¬ 
gagement.  It  must  make  movement  and  fire  inter¬ 
dependent — hence  interdependent  maneuver . 

This  means  applying  principles  of  fire  and 
movement  on  all  levels  of  war  simultaneously, 
elevating  a  tactical  concept  to  an  operational  and 
strategic  one.  This  leap  in  conceptual  warfare  is 
made  possible  by  expected  advances  of  informa¬ 
tion,  maneuver,  and  firepower  technologies  over 
the  next  20  years  (the  focus  of  JV  2020).  Interde¬ 
pendent  maneuver  assumes  that  such  advances 
will  blend  the  tactical,  operational,  and  strategic 
levels  of  war  into  a  single  continuum  of  military 
activity.  In  any  case,  these  levels  have  historically 
been  little  more  than  arbitrary  categories  used  to 
enable  planners  to  assign  objectives,  resources, 
and  responsibilities.  Therefore,  rather  than  ac¬ 
cept  such  distinctions,  one  may  find  it  more  use¬ 
ful  to  see  warfare  as  consisting  merely  of  military 
actions — whether  hand-to-hand  combat  or 
strategic  bombing — linked  in  time  and  space  by 
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myriad  information  systems.  It  may  also  be  help¬ 
ful  to  divide  such  actions  into  fire — the  ability  to 
inflict  lethality  whether  by  the  tip  of  a  bayonet 
or  the  virulence  of  a  biological  agent — and  move¬ 
ment — the  physical  relocation  necessary  to  de¬ 
liver  lethality. 

Interdependent  maneuver  thus  is  built  upon 
the  definition  of  tactical  maneuver  developed  by 
military  theorists  in  the  1980s  and  1990s.  In 
terms  of  application,  however,  it  brings  the  syn¬ 
ergy  of  fire  and  movement  to  the  realms  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  strategy,  levels  on  which  these  compo¬ 
nents  have  never  been  applied  in  tandem.  For 
example,  once  a  decision  is  made  to  use  force  in  a 
crisis,  interdependent  maneuver  means  that  inte¬ 
grated  ground,  naval,  and  aerospace  assets  would 
begin  to  move  into  theater  while  at  the  same 
time  laying  down  suppressive  fires  throughout. 
Such  fires  would  engage  what  have  traditionally 
been  considered  enemy  tactical  forces  as  well  as 
operational  and  strategic  reserves  and  other  criti¬ 
cal  strategic  assets.  The  fires  would  combine 
ground,  naval,  and  aerospace  systems  employing 
lethal  and  nonlethal  weapons  to  facilitate  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  ground  elements.  These  units  would 
initially  consist  primarily  of  special  operations 
forces  equipped  with  reach-back  support  and 


non-line-of-sight  weapons.  They  would  be  de¬ 
ployed  in  and  around  key  terrain  to  provide 
human  intelligence,  report  battle  damage  assess¬ 
ment,  augment  other  special  operations  forces  al¬ 
ready  in  theater,  and  interdict  enemy  movements 
with  reach-back  fires. 

The  suppressive  effects  of  fires  executed 
throughout  theater  would  in  turn  enable  addi¬ 
tional  aerospace,  naval,  and  perhaps  heavier 
ground  forces  to  be  deployed  into  combat.  Such 
forces  would  exploit  strategic  vulnerabilities — 
extant  or  created  by  interdiction  fires — in  enemy 
defensive  zones  and  maneuver  to  obtain  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  advantage.  In  the  meantime  suppressive 
attacks  would  continue  throughout,  developing 
synergy  that  comes  from  fire  and  movement.  An 
enemy  is  thus  presented  with  a  constant  rain  of 
destruction  across  its  entire  defensive  zone  as  well 
as  the  threat  of  inevitable  capture  or  destruction 
by  ground  maneuver  forces  via  the  close  fight. 

One  further  benefit  is  that  interdependent 
maneuver  applies  more  to  situations  that  resemble 
people's  wars  than  to  traditional  maneuver  con¬ 
flicts.  If  such  a  war  is  in  the  first  phase — building  a 
political  base — operations  would  likely  entail  less 
suppressive  fires  and  a  greater  number  of  ground 
elements  to  isolate  an  enemy  from  indigenous 
peoples,  destroy  supply  caches,  and  interdict  ef¬ 
forts  to  reestablish  a  logistic  flow.  If  people's  war  is 
in  the  second  phase — expansion — interdependent 
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maneuver  would  be  used  to  preempt  its  expan¬ 
sion.  Suppressive  fires  and  ground  elements  would 
operate  in  tandem  to  reduce  known  enemy  con¬ 
centrations,  effect  isolation,  and  erode  indigenous 
support.  The  third  phase — full  scale  counteroffen¬ 
sive — resembles  a  conventional  conflict. 

Interdependent  maneuver  is  more  than  link¬ 
ing  ground  maneuver  with  the  halt-phase  con¬ 
cept,  which  claims  that  airpower  alone  can  deci¬ 
sively  defeat  a  large-scale  armored  attack.  First,  it 
calls  for  a  fully  joint  ap¬ 
proach  from  the  outset, 
generating  synergy  with 
the  interaction  between 
fire  and  movement  rather 
than  placing  the  burden 
of  success  on  one  dimen¬ 
sion,  with  others  absent  or 
only  in  support.  Second,  halt  phase  applies  to  a 
limited  segment  of  the  threat  spectrum;  it  can't 
effectively  address  people's  war,  for  example.  The 
type  of  conflict  to  which  the  halt-phase  concept 
applies,  armored  engagements  in  relatively  open 
terrain  like  the  Middle  East  or  Korean  peninsula, 
is  becoming  rarer.  By  contrast,  interdependent 
maneuver  is  based  on  the  principle  of  presenting 
an  enemy  with  a  dual  threat — destruction  by  fire 
or  the  close  fight.  Aerospace  power  alone  is  too 
easy  to  counter.  The  Armed  Forces  need  a  truly 
integrative  operational  concept  to  give  them 
every  possible  advantage. 

Technological  Prerequisites 

Ground  forces  will  surely  need  to  enhance 
strategic  deployability  to  execute  interdependent 
maneuver.  The  Army  and  Marine  Corps  have  rec¬ 
ognized  this  fact  and  established  vehicle/system 
requirements  to  accommodate  easier  air  and 
sealift  with  regard  to  military  and  commercial 
transport  capabilities.  Vehicles/systems  projected 
for  the  2020  timeframe  will  likely  feature  modu¬ 
lar  designs  to  permit  mixing  and  matching  com¬ 
ponents  to  a  single  chassis.  One  example  of  such 
a  maneuver  technology,  a  hybrid,  air-cushioned 
vehicle,  is  currently  under  investigation  and 
could  hover  over  level  terrain  or  water,  enabling 
it  to  reach  speeds  well  beyond  conventional  track 
or  wheeled  systems.  At  the  same  time,  advances 
in  active  protection  systems,  lightweight  ceram¬ 
ics,  titanium,  and  other  metals  might  afford 
ground  vehicles  nearly  as  much  protection  as 
heavy  armor.  Ground  forces  are  also  exploring 
vertical-take-off-and-landing  and  short-take-off- 
and-landing  technologies  to  develop  viable  self¬ 
deployment  options.  Other  initiatives  include  de¬ 
veloping  fuel-efficient  and  hybrid-power 
technologies  to  reduce  logistic  requirements, 


interdependent  maneuver 
calls  for  a  fully  joint  approach, 
generating  synergy  between 
fire  and  movement 


making  ground  units  more  strategically  agile. 
Most  of  these  technologies  are  already  under  de¬ 
velopment  in  DOD  or  industrial  laboratories.  fV 
2020  should  promote  such  technologies  through 
a  coherent,  unifying  operational  concept  that  il¬ 
lustrates  how  such  capabilities  will  contribute  to 
military  success. 

The  technological  revolution  of  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury  which  is  currently  underway  might  finally 
combine  fire  and  movement  in  a  genuinely  effec¬ 
tive  manner.  If  so,  well-timed,  precisely-directed 
surface,  subsurface,  and  supersurface  attacks  over 
extended  areas  will  provide  a  better  means  for 
achieving  political  and  military  objectives  even  in 
situations  like  Vietnam,  Bosnia,  and  Kosovo,  where 
force  requirements  may  be  subtle  and  dispersed.  To 
realize  this  potential,  we  must  complete  this  revo¬ 
lution  with  comparable  conceptual  and  doctrinal 
transformation.  At  a  minimum,  a  means  must  be 
found  to  move  the  Armed  Forces  from  a  joint  to 
interdependent  approach.  As  JV  2020  asserts, 
"Without  intellectual  change,  there  is  no  real 
change  in  doctrine,  organizations,  or  leaders."  In¬ 
deed,  recent  debates  over  which  service  is  the  arm 
of  decision  prove  that  there  is  still  some  way  to  go. 
Thus  we  must  reconcile  tensions  between  domi¬ 
nant  maneuver  and  precision  engagement.  Merg¬ 
ing  these  competing  traditions  into  a  single  unify¬ 
ing  operational  imperative  will  not  only  reconcile 
them  but  permit  a  coherent  articulation  of  how  a 
particular  list  of  desired  capabilities  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  execution  of  military  actions  and 
provide  a  blueprint  to  focus  the  efforts  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  community. 

Adopting  independent  maneuver  is  not 
equivalent  to  emulating  the  technological  opti¬ 
mism  that  captured  airpower  theorists  before 
World  War  II.  The  evolution  of  technology  will 
bring  both  opportunities  and  challenges  to  fu¬ 
ture  ways  of  war.  Indeed,  whatever  new  tech¬ 
nologies  may  bring,  the  key  to  applying  military 
force  will  remain  the  ability  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  will  of  an  enemy  to  fight  and  its 
means  to  do  so.  JFQ 
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mew  technologies  on  the  battlefield  can 
alter  the  course  of  history  and  precipi¬ 
tate  the  rise  or  fall  of  nations.  The  ad¬ 
vent  of  microelectromechanical  sys¬ 
tems  (MEMS)  coincides  with  what  some  regard  as 
a  revolution  in  military  affairs  (RMA),  an  onset  of 
technological  innovation  that  changes  the  nature 
of  warfare.  These  tiny  devices  could  be  the  revo¬ 
lution's  enabling  technology. 


Lieutenant  (Junior  Grade)  Shannon  L.  Callahan,  USN,  is  undergoing 
training  as  an  electronics  countermeasures  officer  with  EA-6B  Fleet 
Replacement  Squadron. 


In  the  mid-1990s,  Admiral  William  Owens 
articulated  the  initial  RMA  concept  as  a  system  of 
systems  that  yields  total  situational  awareness.  An 
overarching  systems  architecture  integrates  an 
array  of  capabilities  such  as  command  and  con¬ 
trol,  surveillance,  reconnaissance,  intelligence, 
and  targeting.  Under  this  integrated  system,  ad¬ 
vantages  of  individual  platforms  and  capabilities 
are  fused  into  a  powerful  joint  warfighting  entity. 
As  Andrew  Marshall  has  predicted  "The  change 
will  be  profound  . . .  the  new  methods  of  warfare 
will  be  far  more  powerful  than  the  old."1 
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MEMS  is  a  far-reaching  technology  with  pos¬ 
sible  application  to  two  broad  military  arenas: 
precision  guided  munitions  (PGMs)  and  individ¬ 
ual  soldiers.  The  former  represents  the  stand-off 
warfare  likely  to  characterize  future  major  re¬ 
gional  conflicts  while  the  latter  represent  a  coun¬ 
tertrend  to  manpower-intensive,  close-in  fighting 
likely  to  characterize  military  operations  other 
than  war.  MEMS  answer  some  criticisms  of  the 
revolution  in  military  affairs — such  as  prohibitive 
cost — and  expand  the  impact  of  the  revolution  by 
bringing  its  fruits  to  the  level  of  the  warfighter. 

The  developments  examined  below  represent 
areas  of  great  potential.  They  are  in  various  stages 
of  development,  but  their  eventual  realization  is 
probable  and  cannot  be  ignored.  Without  serious 
consideration  of  MEMS,  the  Nation  could  loose 
its  unchallenged  military  prominence  like  other 
states  on  the  brink  of  RMAs  who  rested  on  past 
accomplishments  or  early  leads. 


Vision  of  New  Technology 

Richard  Feynman  delivered  a  speech  in  1960, 
"There's  Plenty  of  Room  at  the  Bottom,"  which 
envisioned  a  technological  world  of  the  very 
small,  where  the  units  of  construction  were  not 
blocks  or  circuits  but  atoms.2  Nanotechnology,  a 
term  coined  by  Nobuhiko  Taniguchi  in  1974,  is 
the  technology  of  the  ultrasmall:  roughly  the 
1-100  nanometer  or  billionth  of  a  meter  (10  9  me¬ 
ters)  range.  Minia- 

the  field  that  combines  the  two 


microelectromechanical  systems  is 
known  as  MEMS  in  the  United  States 


turization  will  ex¬ 
tend  to  mechanics 
and  electronics. 
The  field  that 
combines  the  two 
microelectromechanical  systems  is  known  as 
MEMS  in  the  United  States.  The  vision  statement 
of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  which  is  spearheading  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  on  MEMS,  reads: 


The  field  of  microelectromechanical  systems  is  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  enabling  technology.  It  will  merge  the  func¬ 
tions  of  compute,  communicate,  and  power  together 
with  sense,  actuate,  and  control  to  change  completely 
the  way  people  and  machines  interact  with  the  physi¬ 
cal  world.  Using  an  ever-expanding  set  of  fabrications 
processes  and  materials,  MEMS  will  provide  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  low  power,  low  mass,  low  cost,  and  high 
functionality  to  integrated  electromechanical  systems 
both  on  the  micro  as  well  as  the  macroscale. 


It  must  be  stressed  that  MEMS  are  a  multidis¬ 
ciplinary  approach  to  design  and  fabrication,  not 
simply  a  class  of  products.  Its  devices  fall  into 
three  general  categories:  sensors,  actuators,  and 
mechanical  components  such  as  gears,  cogs,  and 
switches.  These  three  categories  demonstrate  the 
ubiquity  of  this  emerging  potential.  Virtually  any 


mechanical  or  electronic  device  can  be  shrunk  by 
replacing  macroscale  parts  with  MEMS. 

But  this  technology  is  more  than  just  minia¬ 
turization  of  existing  systems.  It  allows  for  new 
functionality  since  the  decrease  in  size  facilitates 
the  creation  of  new  architectures.  Through  them 
an  entire  subsystem  could  be  integrated  on  one 
chip.  For  example,  one  firm  replaced  an  avionics 
component  of  1,044  parts  for  F-22s  with  an 
equivalent  MEMS  component  that  had  only  36 
parts.  This  characteristic  of  multiple  and  mixed 
technology  integration  in  MEMS  devices  and  fab¬ 
rication  technologies  may  be  especially  relevant 


Getting  situation 
report,  Culminating 
Phase  Experiment. 


to  the  Armed  Forces,  which  relies  on  a  core  com¬ 
petency  of  integrated  global  and  local  surveil¬ 
lance,  communications,  and  data  fusion. 

New  High  Ground 

MEMS  offer  several  dramatic  advantages.  The 
first  is  what  makes  the  technology  possible  to 
begin  with:  universally  accessible  fabrication. 
These  tiny  parts  are  manufactured  using  the  same 
processes  as  the  integrated  circuits  of  microchips 
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and  can  be  made  of  silicon  wafers.  Because  of  the 
manufacturing  technology,  10,000  MEMS  can  be 
built  as  easily  as  one.  Correspondingly,  ease  of  fab¬ 
rication  allows  engineers  to  change  the  way  they 
design  systems.  Economies  of  scale  make  produc¬ 
tion  inexpensive.  In  fact,  this  massive  reduction 
in  cost  is  the  main  driver  for  research.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Raytheon  Corporation  wants  to  build  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  circuits  for  radios  at  3  percent  of  the  cost  of 
macroscale  systems.  This  product  will  shrink  a 
bulky  $200,000  system  into  a  radio  the  size  of  a 
credit  card  for  only  $2,500.  Multiplicity  permits 
augmenting  low-end  systems  with  high-end  tech¬ 
nologies  for  greater  performance  and  extended 
life.  Many  products  can  be  upgraded,  or  many  re¬ 
dundant  systems  can  be  included  in  the  larger  ar¬ 
chitecture  for  improved  reliability  and  lowered 
maintenance  demands.  MEMS  make  advanced 
technology  affordable  in  quantity. 

Secondary  effects  will  also  reduce  cost.  Mi¬ 
croscale  systems  require  less  energy  to  operate 
moving  parts.  Systems  that  run  on  lower  power 
produce  less  heat,  lead- 

with  micronavigation  in§  to  fewer  mainte 

nance  problems  and  a 
components,  many  dumb  longer  service  life. 

munitions  could  be  transformed  Moreover,  smaller  sys- 
-  -  terns  that  weigh  less  re- 

into  PGM-like  weapons  quire  less  energy  t0  pro_ 

pel.  Other  advantages 
stem  from  the  physical  properties  of  very  small 
devices.  Many  use  electrostatic  energy  for  power, 
drastically  reducing  energy  requirements. 

In  some  cases  extreme  sensitivity  to  the  envi¬ 
ronment  acts  as  a  disadvantage,  particularly  in 
high  temperatures.  This  special  packaging  chal¬ 
lenge  can  account  for  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  costs.  Despite  this  problem,  the  demand  for 
and  development  of  this  technology  is  continu¬ 
ing  at  an  amazing  pace.  The  Committee  on  Ad¬ 
vanced  Materials  and  Fabrication  Methods  for 
MEMS  of  the  National  Research  Council  contends 
that  the  technology  makes  possible  the  "imple¬ 
mentation  of  fault-tolerant  architectures  that  are 
modular,  rugged,  programmable,  conventionally 
interfaced,  and  relatively  insensitive  to  shock,  vi¬ 
bration,  and  temperature  variations."3  Even 
though  more  research  is  needed  in  the  field  of 
MEMS  packaging,  solutions  will  be  discovered. 

MEMS  is  achieving  a  technological  critical 
mass  as  more  and  more  possible  applications 
emerge,  including: 

■  inertial  measurement  units 

■  signal  processing 

■  distributed  control  of  aerodynamic  and  hydro- 
dynamic  systems 

■  distributed  sensors  for  condition-based  mainte¬ 
nance  and  structural  monitoring 


■  unattended  sensors  for  tracking  and  surveillance 

■  mass  data  storage 

■  analytical  instruments 

■  biomedical  sensors 

■  optical  fiber  components  and  networks 

■  wireless  communications 

■  active  conformable  surfaces  for  aircraft. 

The  range  of  uses  suggests  that  MEMS  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  every  aspect  of  military  technology. 

MEMS  and  PGMs 

Among  the  many  applications  of  this  new 
technology  is  PGM  enhancement.  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  these  munitions  made  such  an  impact 
that  they  became  almost  synonymous  with  the 
revolution  in  military  affairs.  Used  against  what 
war  planners  considered  strategic  core  targets  (C3 
assets,  leadership  facilities,  and  military  support 
facilities),  they  were  the  weapons  of  choice. 

Since  then  reliance  on  PGMs  has  only  in¬ 
creased.  Their  accuracy  makes  them  especially  at¬ 
tractive.  Collateral  damage  can  be  avoided.  They 
permit  selection  of  specific  aimpoints  for  a  given 
target  to  achieve  desired  objectives,  perhaps 
merely  disabling  enemy  assets  rather  than  razing 
an  entire  site.  Accuracy  also  increases  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  kill,  meaning  fewer  munitions.  Stand¬ 
off  capability,  which  keeps  friendly  forces  away 
from  well-defended  targets,  is  another  advantage. 

Unfortunately  the  advantages  of  PGMs  have 
not  been  fully  realized  in  combat.  The  Persian 
Gulf  War  illustrated  their  limitations  as  well  as 
their  capabilities.  They  were  not  always  as  accu¬ 
rate  as  desired,  and  their  sheer  expense  restricted 
their  numbers.  The  conflict  also  revealed  that 
simple  countermeasures  decrease  effectiveness. 
The  evidence  suggests  that  Iraq  housed  some  of 
its  most  valuable  nuclear  assets  deep  under¬ 
ground.  It  also  frustrated  the  allies  by  placing  mil¬ 
itary  assets  near  populous  areas  or  sites  of  reli¬ 
gious  or  cultural  significance  or  dispersing  them 
in  the  desert  every  few  days.  Nevertheless,  the 
low  cost,  small  size,  and  light  weight  characteris¬ 
tics  of  microtechnology  make  it  the  ideal  enabler 
for  PGM  systems,  and  integrating  sensors,  com¬ 
puters,  accelerators,  and  actuators  allows  the  sys¬ 
tems  to  be  custom  designed  for  specific  muni¬ 
tions.  MEMS  can  make  the  components  both 
smaller  and  cheaper.  A  typical  missile  accelerome¬ 
ter  and  gyroscope  cost  $1,000,  but  an  equivalent 
microdevice  costs  $20. 

With  micronavigation  components,  many 
dumb  munitions — howitzer,  mortar,  and  rocket- 
fired — could  be  retrofitted  and  transformed  into 
PGM-like  weapons.  Unguided  rounds  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  error  probable  of  250  meters  could  in¬ 
stantly  improve  to  64  meters.  Smart  rounds  re¬ 
duce  the  number  required  to  destroy  a  target  by 
a  factor  of  ten. 
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Launching  Tomahawk 
during  Desert  Fox. 


In  addition  to  minimizing  cost  MEMS  pres¬ 
ent  several  cost-imposing  strategies  to  an  enemy. 
High  volumes  of  PGMs  incentivize  costly  coun¬ 
termeasures.  An  enemy  may  invest  heavily  in 
anti-air  warfare  batteries,  jamming  capabilities,  or 
underground  facilities — essentially  trading  offen¬ 
sive  for  defensive  investments.  Moreover,  dispers¬ 
ing  and  hiding  targets  requires  sizable  manpower, 
reduces  efficiency  in  operations,  and  lowers 


morale.  Cost-imposing  strategies  fostered  by 
MEMS  force  an  enemy  to  expend  time,  effort,  and 
resources  on  defensive  measures  instead  of  offen¬ 
sive  advancements  that  would  in  turn  force  the 
United  States  to  develop  countermeasures. 

Sensor  and  fusing  devices  are  an  area  in 
which  MEMS  could  improve  PGMs,  for  instance 
by  eliminating  unexploded  ordnance  that  often 
causes  friendly  casualties  and  wastes  resources. 
When  a  munition  fails  to  detonate,  a  microac¬ 
celerometer  could  sense  its  impact  with  the  earth 
and  trigger  a  self-destruct  mechanism.  MEMS  fus¬ 
ing/detonation  devices  offer  greater  reliability, 
which  results  in  fewer  duds. 

Taking  the  Revolution  to  the  Trenches 

Planners  emphasize  PGMs,  stealth  aircraft, 
and  other  highly  touted  RMA  platforms  for  use  in 
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conventional  war.  But  many  RMA  supporters  neg¬ 
lect  individual  soldiers  as  beneficiaries  of  the  rev¬ 
olution  through  information,  communication, 
situational  awareness,  survivability,  and  lethality. 

New  technologies  are  especially  critical  to 
lesser  contingencies  which  are  more  manpower¬ 
intensive  and  where  the  value  of  firepower  is  di¬ 
minished.  Soldiers  in  this  environment  need  better 
communications  and  intelligence — or  situational 
awareness.  Effective  command  and  control  is  also 
vital,  especially  because  complex  operations  typi¬ 
cally  involve  small  detached  units.  Overwhelming 
force,  which  can  compensate  for  command  and 
control  weakness,  will  be  unavailable.  Moreover, 
such  operations  are  increasingly  joint  and  multilat¬ 
eral,  placing  greater  strains  and  greater  import  on 
command  and  control. 

But  these  technical  needs  clash  with  compet¬ 
ing  requirements  for  speed,  agility,  stealth,  and 
mobility.  Individual  soldiers  carry  everything 
themselves,  constraining  weight  and  size.  Taking 
technology  to  the  individual  level  also  demands 
more  devices,  limiting  spending  per  unit.  In  light 
of  such  requirements,  MEMS  are  the  natural  en¬ 
abling  technology  for  equipping  soldiers. 

Outfitting  soldiers  in  mechanized  suits  was 
once  the  stuff  of  science  fiction;  but  in  the  early 
1990s  the  Army  embarked  on  the  Land  Warrior 
project,  with  a  vision  of  transforming  each  soldier 
into  a  Terminator  III.  The  product  director  for  the 
modular  weapons  system  (MWS)  in  the  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Product  Manager  for  Small  Arms 
depicted  the  link  between  project  and  lethality: 

With  the  advent  of  Land  Warrior ;  you  are  integrating 
the  infantryman's  capabilities  into  the  digitized  bat¬ 
tlefield  without  adversely  affecting  his  performance , 


thereby  multiplying  his  lethality  through  an  ability  to 
communicate  what  he  sees  and  knows  up  to  higher 
headquarters  .4 

The  Land  Warrior  program  realizes  the  idea 
of  systems  architecture,  a  system  of  systems.  For 
instance  the  MWS  component  alone  comprises 
subsystems  such  as  close-combat  optics,  night¬ 
fighting  sights,  thermal  weapon  sights,  laser 
rangefinder/compass/clinometer,  camera  mod¬ 
ules,  and  combat  identification  equipment.  The 
overall  picture  is  an  armored  suit,  special  rifle, 
computerized  helmet  with  a  monocle  display, 
and  computers  and  electronic  components  wired 
throughout  every  part  of  the  suit,  with  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  communicate  remotely  with  other  soldiers 
and  headquarters. 

But  the  program  hit  a  snag.  The  suit  weighs 
80  pounds  and  proved  too  heavy  for  soldiers  to 
maintain  speed  and  agility  in  field  tests.  There 
were  also  problems  with  bulkiness  and  balance. 
Congress  lost  faith  in  the  program  and  canceled 
funding. 

The  Land  Warrior  concept  remains  valid,  but 
technical  problems  thwart  its  realization.  In  sev¬ 
eral  areas  MEMS  research  and  development  has 
already  yielded  results  that  could  be  speedily  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  Land  Warrior  or  similar  battle  suit. 

Communications.  Using  MEMS  over  the  next 
few  years,  Raytheon  is  expected  to  produce  a  mili¬ 
tary  radio  receiver  that  weighs  four  ounces.  It  will 
work  ten  times  longer  than  current  models  and  re¬ 
quire  less  maintenance.  The  receiver  is  part  of  a 
larger  effort  to  shrink  a  four-channel  radio,  now 
weighing  10  pounds,  to  the  size  of  a  credit  card. 

Navigation.  The  MEMS  inertial  navigation  sys¬ 
tem/global  positioning  system  (INS/GPS)  device 
that  guides  PGMs  could  also  guide  warriors.  It 
could  run  on  microwatts  at  a  cost  of  $50  per  unit. 
It  could  aid  in  locating  friendly  assets,  interrogate 
from  afar,  and  transmit  its  coordinates  in  re¬ 
sponse,  greatly  enhancing  command  and  control. 

Information  display.  The  monocle  visual  dis¬ 
play  in  the  Land  Warrior  helmet  shows  maps, 
data,  position,  manuals,  and  orders  from  head¬ 
quarters.  Microtechnology  makes  possible  a  high- 
resolution,  low-power  display  screen  (0.5  to  5 
inches),  meeting  mobility  requirements  and  fit¬ 
ting  into  the  larger  computer  network. 

Chemical/biological  warfare  defense.  The  minia¬ 
turization  of  analytical  instruments  is  a  core 
MEMS  technology.  Although  the  United  States  has 
some  chemical  agent  alarms,  they  are  too  bulky 
for  individual  use  in  the  field.  Microanalytical  in¬ 
struments  could  be  made  small  enough  for  each 
soldier  to  carry  several  or  integrated  in  a  protec¬ 
tive  mask  or  mounted  on  equipment.  Such  a  sen¬ 
sor  might  cost  $25  and  allow  a  five  order  of  mag¬ 
nitude  reduction  in  operating  power. 
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small,  low-power,  lightweight 
IFFs  are  possible  using  MEMS 
technology 


Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle  (UAV).  Lockheed 
Martin  recently  used  MEMS  to  create  a  UAV  that 
is  only  6  inches  long  and  weighs  3  ounces.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  light  weight,  soldiers  could  carry  sev¬ 
eral  disposable  UAVs.  One  version  of  the  MEMS 
model  could  provide  re¬ 
connaissance,  using  radio 
signals  to  transmit  real¬ 
time  information  from  its 
camera  to  a  display.  An¬ 
other  version  might  couple 
CBW  sensors  to  provide  a  stand-off  chemical/bio¬ 
logical  warning  system.  Other  versions  of  UAVs 
could  jam  enemy  communications  or  designate 
targets  for  PGMs. 

Identification  Friend  or  Foe  (IFF).  Military  air¬ 
craft  are  equipped  with  a  transmitter  that  when 
interrogated  emits  an  identifying  code  to  differ¬ 
entiate  between  threats  and  friendly  forces.  In  the 


Analyzing  readings  from 
chemical/biological 
aerosol  warning  system. 


* 


;; 


Persian  Gulf  no  aircraft  were  downed  by  friendly 
fire.  On  the  ground,  however,  35  Americans  died 
mainly  because  vehicles  lacked  IFF  technology. 
Fortunately,  small,  low-power,  lightweight  IFFs 
are  possible  using  MEMS  technology.  A  passive, 
secure  microdevice  could  be  integrated  into  the 
uniform  of  each  soldier  and/or  his  equipment. 

Implications  for  Competitive  Strategy 

The  U.S.  military  can  be  uniquely  enhanced 
by  MEMS  because  of  its  lead  in  the  revolution  in 
military  affairs.  Over  the  next  decade  or  so,  only 
America  will  be  able  to  realize  the  revolution  in  its 
entirety.  Successful  innovation,  combining  new 
technology  with  operational  advances,  is  key  to  re¬ 
taining  this  lead  and  resulting  political  influence. 

Other  nations  may  acquire  pieces  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Britain,  Peo¬ 
ple's  Republic  of  China,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands, 
Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  are  also 
researching  nanotechnology.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  other  countries  may  harness  techno¬ 
logical  advantages  to  close  the  military  gap  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  the  United  States.  Because 
nanotechnology  is  dual  use,  regulating  its  export 
may  be  impossible.  The  same  advantages  that  at¬ 
tract  America  and  its  allies  to  MEMS  attract  poten¬ 
tial  enemies.  Though  this  pattern  has  been  true 
for  any  nation  experiencing  revolutionary  or  even 
evolutionary  advances  in  technology,  MEMS  is 
unique.  The  combination  of  low  costs  with  high 
numbers  of  advanced  weapons  lures  potential  en¬ 
emies  perhaps  more  than  the  Pentagon.  Rogue 
states,  insurgents,  and  terrorists  face  greater  re¬ 
source  constraints.  These  state  and/or  nonstate  ac¬ 
tors  may  perceive  microtechnologies  as  their  only 
way  to  compete  with  wealthier  actors. 

MEMS  transcend  traditional  limits  to  tech¬ 
nological  proliferation.  The  cost  of  sophisticated 
weapons  has  traditionally  been  a  great  deterrent 
to  their  procurement.  But  microdevices  cost  less 
to  acquire  and  operate  through  secondary  effects 
such  as  reduced  energy  consumption  and  greater 
survivability.  Their  small  size  also  makes  them 
easier  to  smuggle  or  buy  under  the  table.  They 
are  almost  impossible  to  track,  especially  because 
they  are  dual  use  by  nature  and  rudimentary  to 
many  systems.  Both  characteristics  make  global 
nonproliferation  measures  unlikely.  How  can  a 
regime  regulate  simple  valves  or  cogs — or  com¬ 
mercial  systems  such  as  miniature  cell  phones  or 
INS/GPS  devices?  Moreover,  verification  would 
be  unworkable. 

Even  if  a  supply-side  regime  were  attempted, 
the  range  of  suppliers  minimizes  chances  for  suc¬ 
cess.  Anyone  who  can  manufacture  a  microchip 
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Entering  coordinates, 

Rapid  Force  Projection 

can  create  MEMS.  The  knowledge  required  is  in 
the  public  domain.  Thus  MEMS  obviate  the  tradi¬ 
tional  barrier  of  locating  cooperative  suppliers. 

Since  nuclear  warheads,  ballistic  missiles, 
and  chemical  weapons  are  relatively  unattainable 
MEMS  will  become  more  desirable.  They  can  en¬ 
hance  existing  unsophisticated  weapons  and  also 
make  sophisticated  weapons  easier  to  acquire. 
They  can  be  perceived  as  a  great  equalizer. 

The  security  ramifications  of  this  new  wave 
of  technology  are  seldom  addressed.  Although 
some  prophets  warn  of  the  apocalyptic  dangers  of 
self-replicating  tiny  machines,  no  one  comments 
on  the  more  immediate  and  pressing  threats  of 
proliferation  or  how  enemies  may  take  advantage 
of  microtechnologies  to  use  the  revolution  in  mil¬ 
itary  affairs  against  us. 


MEMS  offer  opportunities  to  capitalize  on 
new  technology.  PGMs  exemplify  the  benefit  of 


applying  MEMS  to  existing  RMA  developments 
and  how  that  application  could  lead  to  the  full 
realization  of  their  potential.  The  case  of  soldier- 
level  warfare  indicates  how  MEMS  can  extend  ad¬ 
vantages  to  areas  of  warfighting  heretofore  largely 
excepted  from  the  revolution  in  military  affairs. 

It  is  unlikely  that  proliferation  will  completely 
disturb  the  balance  in  global  military  power.  How¬ 
ever,  potential  enemies  could  bypass  our  strengths 
and  exploit  weaknesses  as  well  as  raise  the  cost  of 
intervention  in  regional  conflicts.  Technological 
advances,  survivability,  and  redundancy  by  an 
enemy  could  deny  a  quick  and  painless  victory, 
possibly  deterring  intervention  in  regional  crises 
and  thus  eroding  national  leverage.  The  Nation 
would  see  its  options  limited  as  both  human  and 
economic  costs  of  intervention  increased. 

The  push  for  commercial  applications  as  a 
way  to  reduce  the  research  burden  for  military  ap¬ 
plications  overlooks  larger  security  ramifications 
and  favors  would-be  enemies.  Officials  should  re¬ 
view  counterproliferation  methods  to  reduce 
threats.  Perhaps  denying  some  key  subtechnology 
could  create  a  hurdle  for  MEMS  proliferators. 
Packaging  techniques,  though  not  widely  publi¬ 
cized  yet  and  still  in  development,  might  offer 
such  a  solution. 

The  Armed  Forces  are  poised  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  revolution  in  military  affairs  through 
microtechnology.  Leaders  must  facilitate  this 
process.  The  result  will  be  broader  capabilities  that 
translate  into  greater  political  leverage  and  na¬ 
tional  security.  But  a  plan  to  capitalize  on  a  MEMS 
revolution  must  be  two-pronged:  the  United 
States  must  utilize  the  technology  and  deny  its  use 
to  any  potential  enemies.  JPQ 
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what  they've  said  in  JFQ 


interdependent  maneuver  calls  for  a  fully  joint  approach, 
generating  synergy  between  fire  and  movement 
— Antulio  J.  Echevarria  II 

with  micronavigation  components,  many  dumb  munitions 
could  be  transformed  into  PGM-like  weapons 
— Shannon  L.  Callahan 

history  suggests  that  the  denial  of  military  experience 
increases  the  long-term  suffering  inherent  in  combat 
— Barry  R.  McCaffrey 

if  there  ever  was  a  function  worthy  of  civilianization  and 
privatization,  civil  affairs  is  it 
— Charles  J.  Dunlap,  Jr. 

gradualism  may  be  here  to  stay  if  U.S.  leaders  opt  to  fight  more 
wars  for  amorphous  interests  with  a  disparate  set  of  allies 
— Benjamin  S.  Lambeth 

an  active,  sustained  partnership  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  will  be  essential  in  the  case 
of  bio-defense 

— Michele  A.  Flournoy 
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Lessons  of  Desert  Storm 

By  BARRY  R.  McCAFFREY 


M1-A1  tank  rolling 
off  Saudi  transport, 
Desert  Shield. 


Our  memories  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  include  CNN  im¬ 
ages  of  antiaircraft  tracers 
lighting  the  sky  over  Bagh¬ 
dad  and  smart  bombs  striking  bridges 
and  buildings.  Americans  recall  the 
event  as  a  stunning  victory  over  a  well- 
armed,  brutal,  but  ultimately  inept 
enemy  achieved  in  a  thousand  hours. 
They  believe  that  the  war  was  just — 


General  Barry  R.  McCaffrey,  USA  (Ret.),  commanded  24th  Infantry  Division  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  and  served  as  Commander  in  Chief,  Southern  Command;  from 
1996  to  2000  he  was  director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 


wrapped  in  the  legitimacy  of  the 
United  Nations — and  checked  a  ruth¬ 
less  dictator  and  restored  independence 
to  Kuwait.  The  ambiguities  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  were  largely  absent  during 
Desert  Storm.  The  conflict  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  was  decisive  and  supported 
by  the  international  community.  Yet 
for  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  it  also 
distorted  expectations  on  the  cost  of 
ground  combat  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
modern  warfare. 

Victory  was  not  secured  after  only 
a  few  days  of  fighting  on  land;  it  was 
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fifteen  years  in  the  making.  It  was 
rooted  in  the  lessons  of  Vietnam: 

■  war  should  not  be  entered  into 
without  full  public  support 

■  to  gain  that  support,  troops  should 
be  put  into  combat  only  when  national  in¬ 
terests  are  clear  and  can  be  convincingly  ex¬ 
plained 

■  once  committed,  both  the  Nation 
and  the  Armed  Forces  must  be  implacable. 

Leaders  took  advantage  of  the 
decade  and  a  half  between  Vietnam  and 
Desert  Shield  to  shape  the  U.S.  military 
into  the  most  lethal  and  disciplined 
fighting  machine  in  the  world.  The 
commitment  of  resources  to  create  this 
force  paid  enormous  dividends.  Unde¬ 
niably,  the  reinvention  of  land-sea-air 
forces  was  largely  driven  by  the  need  to 
deter  or  fight  huge  Soviet  ground  for¬ 
mations  menacing  Western  Europe.  But 
this  sophisticated  team  was  also  extraor¬ 
dinarily  effective  in  the  desert. 

During  one  hundred  hours  of 
ground  combat,  preceded  by  the  most 
stunning  air  campaign  in  history,  seven 
Army  and  two  Marine  combat  divisions 
in  concert  with  coalition  ground  forces 


turned  the  fourth-largest  army  in  the 
world  into  the  second-largest  army  in¬ 
side  Iraq.  This  allied  force  used  maneu¬ 
ver,  deception,  speed,  and  carefully  tar¬ 
geted  violence,  which  not  only 
achieved  its  military  objectives  but 
saved  lives  and  cut  short  what  could 
have  become  a  protracted  struggle.  The 
ground  elements  fought  effectively  and 
acted  with  compassion.  This  victory 
was  possible  because  of  a  revolution  in 
military  affairs  that  was  largely  unseen 
by  the  American  people  until  the  lop¬ 
sided  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re¬ 
vealed  its  dimensions  and  power. 

People's  War 

Compared  to  any  other  force  de¬ 
ployed  by  the  Nation  over  its  history, 
the  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  air¬ 
men  who  fought  in  Desert  Storm  were 
better  educated  (over  90  percent  were 
high  school  graduates),  more  capable 
physically,  better  trained  (through 


high-tech  force-on-force,  live-fire  exer¬ 
cises  as  well  as  battlefield  simulations), 
and  more  prepared  for  the  operational 
environment  faced  in  battle.  Com¬ 
pared  to  the  force  of  the  late  1970s  the 
contrast  is  stark.  From  1976  to 
1981  the  Army  routinely 
missed  recruiting  goals. 
Morale,  readiness,  and  train¬ 
ing  were  marginal  and  drug 
abuse,  crime,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  problems  were  high. 
Every  service  struggled  with  grave  de¬ 
clines  in  readiness. 

It  took  more  than  a  decade  to 
build  the  military  that  America  eventu¬ 
ally  watched  with  pride  during  the 
Gulf  War.  Improved  pay,  benefits,  and 
facilities  contributed  to  the  sense  that 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  best  and  brightest.  Cutting- 
edge  technology  was  crucial.  But  re¬ 
building  the  noncommissioned  officer 
corps,  forming  a  physically  fit  force, 
creating  a  disciplined  military  culture, 
and  rejecting  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
that  sapped  professional  strength 
throughout  the  ranks  after  Vietnam 
was  even  more  important. 

Research  and  development  in  the 
1980s  enabled  the  defense  industrial 
base  to  develop  and  field  revolutionary 
systems  designed  to  overwhelm  Soviet 
weapons  and  tactics.  Critics  derided 


many  of  these  systems  in  the  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Gulf  War.  Some  defense  skep¬ 
tics,  for  example,  doubted  the  surviv¬ 
ability  and  utility  of  the  Bradley 
fighting  vehicle.  The  Abrams  tank  was 
regarded  as  unreliable  and  unsupport- 
able  because  of  its  fuel  consumption. 
Several  advanced  weapons  and  other 
systems — including  the  sea-launched 
cruise  missile,  F-117  stealth  fighter,  and 
many  night  vision  devices  and  elec¬ 
tronic  warfare  capabilities — had  never 
been  used  in  combat  and  had  under¬ 
gone  limited  operational  testing.  Some 
criticized  this  hardware  as  too  complex 
and  prone  to  failure  under  harsh  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Soviets  were  routinely  cited 
as  the  model  of  a  more  rational  mili¬ 
tary-industrial  process.  Such  cynicism 
proved  unfounded  as  coalition  hard¬ 
ware  proved  equal  to  the  task. 

However,  U.S.  forces  in  Desert 
Storm  could  have  won  the  conflict  de¬ 
cisively  even  if  they  had  swapped  their 
equipment  with  the  Iraqi  military.  This 
view  reflects  a  deeply  ingrained,  expe¬ 
rience-based  belief.  Effectively  employ¬ 
ing  sophisticated  materiel  requires  de¬ 
manding,  results-oriented  training.  In 
contrast  to  the  American  approach, 
Iraqi  training  during  the  Desert  Shield 
buildup  was  almost  as  pathetic  as  its 
strategic  leadership. 


it  took  more  than  a  decade  to  build 
the  military  that  America  watched 
with  pride  during  the  Gulf  War 
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Thoughts  of  Battle 

Doctrine  plays  a  unifying  role  in 
the  employment  of  people,  resources, 
and  time.  History  demonstrates  that 
brave  soldiers  with  excellent  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  paralyzed  and  defeated  if 
lacking  in  doctrine  to  integrate  and 
leverage  their  advantages.  The  humili¬ 
ation  of  France  by  the  Wehrmacht  and 
Luftwaffe  during  the  opening  moves  of 
Blitzkrieg  in  World  War  II  makes  that 
point.  Prior  to  Desert  Storm,  the  serv¬ 
ices  invested  years  integrating  their 
warfighting  doctrine.  That  collabora¬ 
tion  produced  forward-looking,  of¬ 
fense-based  strategies  that  exploited 
American  strengths  and  enemy  weak¬ 
nesses.  In  the  early  1980s,  for  example, 
the  Army  moved  from  a  reactive  and 
static  combat  doctrine  known  as  active 
defense  to  AirLand  Battle,  which  fo¬ 
cused  on  maneuver  flexibility,  synergy, 
and  violence.  The  change  in  doctrine 
paralleled  improved  leadership  train¬ 
ing  throughout  the  Army.  AirLand  Bat¬ 
tle  stressed  bold,  coordinated  ground 
and  air  offense  and  exploiting  battle¬ 
field  initiative,  which  provided  a  deci¬ 
sive  advantage  during  the  hundred- 
hour  maneuver  that  characterized  the 
attack  of  Desert  Storm. 

A  crucial  factor  in  improving  doc¬ 
trinal  initiatives  was  that  commanders 
and  units  practiced  and  honed  con¬ 
cepts  under  realistic  conditions.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  top  gun  air  combat  school 
by  the  Navy,  the  services  developed 
state-of-the-art,  force-on-force  training 
and  exercises  linking  doctrine  and  new 
systems  under  realistic  conditions. 
Such  training  produced  leaders  whose 
individual  and  collective  success  (and 
promotions)  were  based  on  demanding 
and  fully  transparent  exercises.  The 
Army  National  Training  Center  at  Fort 
Irwin,  Air  Force  Red  Flag  at  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base,  Marine  Air  Ground  Combat 
Center  at  Twentynine  Palms,  and  Navy 
instrumented  sea  warfare  training  in 
the  Caribbean  allowed  warfighters  to 
make  fatal  mistakes  in  a  realistic  battle 
lab  instead  of  combat.  At  joint  training 
centers,  combat  leaders  underwent  a 
painful  learning  process  that  often 
damaged  their  egos  but  saved  lives  in 
war.  A  training  atmosphere  of  candor, 
rapid  feedback,  and  defined  outcome 
standards  was  critical. 


An  Unsettled  Legacy 

Are  the  battlefield  lessons  that 
contributed  to  the  success  of  Desert 
Storm  relevant  ten  years  later?  Military 
leaders  have  frequently  been  accused  of 
preparing  to  fight  the  last  war.  If  this 
were  the  case  at  the  moment,  the  Gulf 
War  template  would  offer  a  wasted  in¬ 
tellectual  exercise  at  best  and  a  pre¬ 
scription  for  defeat  on  some  future  bat¬ 
tlefield  at  worst.  Focusing  doctrine  on 


past  successes  can  blind  commanders 
to  rapidly  evolving  asymmetrical 
threats  which  may  target  predictable 
U.S.  military  doctrine,  leadership,  and 
equipment  in  the  future. 

Some  argue  that  the  focus  of  doc¬ 
trine  on  European  armored  combat  left 
the  United  States  with  a  force  that  had 
little  application  to  post-modern  war. 
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The  military  today  is  being  tasked  with 
broader  security  missions.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  tackle  challenges  ranging 
from  peacekeeping  to  the  proliferation 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Pro¬ 
viding  humanitarian  aid,  combating 
terrorism,  and  confronting  interna¬ 
tional  drug  cartels  and  organized  crime 
are  among  the  support  duties.  So  what 
does  the  future  hold? 

First,  people  requirements  have 
not  changed  significantly.  The  Armed 
Forces  will  continue  to  need  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  personnel  (1.5  mil¬ 
lion) — and  tactical  leaders  with  the  mo¬ 
tivation,  skills,  and  mental  agility  to 


operate  decisively  in  a  complex,  con¬ 
fusing,  and  dangerous  international 
arena.  As  combat  equipment  becomes 
more  sophisticated,  broadly  educated, 
literate,  and  highly  trained  people  will 
be  needed  to  operate  and  maintain  it. 
Violent  conflict  will  require  global 
reach,  rapid  decisionmaking,  and  ex¬ 
panded  notions  of  battlespace  with  dig¬ 
ital,  space-based  information  systems. 
At  the  same  time,  overwhelming  levels 
of  raw  intelligence  from  a  range  of  sen¬ 
sors  could  lead  to  paralysis  rather  than 
decisive  action.  The  ability  of  leaders  to 
assimilate  real-time  combat  data  and 
sort  out  vital  information  will  be  criti¬ 
cal  to  success. 


The  political  sensitivity  of  future 
battlefields  will  be  driven  by  their  in¬ 
creasing  transparency  to  high-tech 
media  oversight,  requiring  leaders  to 
function  under  challenging  conditions 
despite  intense  scrutiny  from  interna¬ 
tional  news  sources  and  hostile  politi¬ 
cal  actors.  Near  instantaneous  global 
communication  creates  a  political-mili¬ 
tary  environment  in  which  tactical  de¬ 
cisions  by  even  junior  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers  can  shape  national 
strategy.  Furthermore,  advanced  com¬ 
bat  systems  will  put  increasingly  lethal, 
simplified  weapons  and  targeting  capa¬ 
bilities  into  the  hands  of  enemy  and 
friendly  small-unit  leaders. 
These  operations  will  not  be 
run  successfully  from  either 
Washington  or  a  unified 
commander's  war  room. 
The  Armed  Forces  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  recruit  and  train  ca¬ 
pable  people  and  imbue  them  with  a 
level  of  judgment  previously  expected 
only  of  mature  servicemembers. 

America  produces  vast  numbers  of 
young  men  and  women  with  great 
physical  courage  and  leadership  ability. 
Professionals  of  this  caliber  will  not  re¬ 
main  in  the  military  simply  for  high 
pay,  dual-income  opportunities,  large 
quarters,  or  predictable  home-station 
time.  Neither  will  they  leave  the  service 
of  their  country  because  they  fear  death 
or  injury  in  combat.  However,  they  will 
be  unforgiving  if  denied  the  combat 
edge  and  confidence  generated  by  de¬ 
manding  and  realistic  training,  first-class 


the  ability  to  assimilate  real-time 
combat  data  and  sort  out  vital 
information  will  be  critical  to  success 


technology,  and  a  culture  based  on  trust, 
respect,  and  personal  growth. 

Developing,  acquiring,  and  field¬ 
ing  combat  systems  requires  making  as¬ 
sumptions  on  next  generation  threats 
that  will  shape  resource  commitments 
and  future  doctrine.  Today  military  re¬ 
search  and  development  is  conceptu¬ 
ally  adrift.  The  mayhem  and  brutality 
of  modern  violence  are  functions  of 
nonstate  militias,  truck  bombs,  chemi¬ 
cal  weapons,  cruise  missiles,  diesel  sub¬ 
marines,  high-speed  missile  boats, 
mines,  and  large  amounts  of  Cold  War 
hardware  flooding  arms  bazaars.  Bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  drug  money  and  in¬ 
ternational  criminal  activity  contribute 
to  this  lethal  mix. 

The  equipment-technology  doc¬ 
trine  cycle  must  be  driven  by  require¬ 
ments  for  transportation  and  logistics 
to  deploy  from  the  continental  United 
States.  Joint  forces  must  be  ready  to 
fight  on  arrival.  New  threats  to  interna¬ 
tional  security  can't  be  resolved  by  sea- 
launched  precision  weapons  and  air- 
power  based  at  home.  Today  the  Nation 
has  essentially  the  wrong  force  structure 
for  the  missions  at  hand.  It  requires 
new  concepts,  additional  resources,  and 
a  revitalized  strategic  political  consen¬ 
sus  to  build  capabilities  geared  for  both 
warfighting  and  peace  operations. 

Here  the  lesson  of  the  Gulf  War  is 
that  substantial  funding,  research  and 
development,  and  procurement  are 
crucial  for  the  national  defense  pos¬ 
ture.  The  challenge  is  preserving  the 
existing  infrastructure  while  develop¬ 
ing  the  next  generation  of  doctrine, 
training,  and  weapons.  The  procure¬ 
ment  cycle  for  some  major  systems  is 
15  years.  There  will  be  serious  overlap 
with  older  combat  systems  that  must 
be  maintained  even  though  more  re¬ 
cent  versions  have  been  developed  and 
gradually  integrated.  Nevertheless, 
these  systems  are  aging.  The  M-l  tank 
entered  the  inventory  in  the  early 
1980s  and  the  F-15  fighter  went  into 
service  in  1975.  Incremental  improve¬ 
ments  in  many  battlefield  systems 
have  given  the  United  States  preemi¬ 
nent  capabilities.  But  the  Pentagon 
must  look  beyond  contemporary  tech¬ 
nology  and  force  structures  and  iden¬ 
tify  what  is  needed  to  dominate  the 
battlefield  of  tomorrow. 
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Two  principles  of  national  security 
will  be  critical  in  maintaining  military 
dominance  while  anticipating  require¬ 
ments.  First,  the  Armed  Forces  must  be 
prepared  for  the  worst-case  scenario: 
high  intensity  conflict  against  well 
equipped  and  determined  enemies. 
Substantial  forces  fielded  by  modern 
nation-states  still  pose  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant,  though  least  likely,  threat  to  na¬ 
tional  interests.  Prior  to  the  Gulf  War 
most  militaries  were  organized  around 
this  core  commitment.  This  strategy 
worked.  The  United  States  prevailed  in 
Desert  Storm  and  during  the  Cold  War. 
The  price  of  failure  in  a  possible  high- 
intensity  conflict  means  we  must  not 
allow  our  focus  to  drift  from  such  large- 
scale  threats. 


Second,  systems  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  that  are  relevant  to  realistic  sce¬ 
narios  for  deployments  from  the 
United  States  to  distant  battlefields. 
The  Armed  Forces  can't  count  on  ene¬ 
mies  to  allow  a  six-month  buildup  like 
Desert  Shield.  A  greater  investment  is 
needed  in  capabilities  to  deliver  deci¬ 
sive  force  anywhere  in  the  world  on 
short  notice.  Major  sea-based,  pre-posi- 
tioned  equipment  is  vital.  However, 
the  deployability  of  ground  and  air 
systems  is  also  crucial.  Capability  must 
be  transformed  from  a  forward-de¬ 
ployed  ground  force — backed  by 


CONUS-based  assets — to  a  CONUS- 
centered  air-ground  force  with  global 
air  and  sea-delivery  reach. 

Washington  also  must  rethink 
what  seems  to  be  a  self-defeating  re¬ 
quirement  that  each  force  deployment 
be  articulated  to  the  American  people 
through  an  exit  strategy.  This  concept 
has  been  an  unmitigated  disaster. 
Events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  reaffirmed 
the  wisdom  of  committing  troops  to 
warfighting  or  peace  missions  only 
when  the  Nation  is  determined  to 
achieve  its  purpose — whether  that  en¬ 
tails  bloodshed  or  a  fifty-year  presence 
as  in  the  case  of  NATO.  The  elevation 
of  the  notion  of  exit  strategy  to  the 


status  of  a  strategic  principle  signals 
weak  commitment.  It  may  also  ensure 
that  time  and  initiative  are  ceded  to  a 
potential  enemy. 

Overmatching  Force 

The  doctrine  produced  to  defeat 
the  Warsaw  Pact  proved  itself  in  Desert 
Storm.  It  stressed  offensive  initiative 
and  coordinated  day-night  employ¬ 
ment  of  advanced  combat  systems. 
The  battle  doctrine  was  well  suited  to 
high  intensity  operations  conducted 
against  the  brutal,  rigid,  and  poorly  led 
Iraqi  forces.  In  preparing  for  high- 
intensity  conflicts  of  the  future,  the 
principles  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine 
remain  valid.  Though  refinements  in 
existing  doctrine  are  needed  because  of 
technological  advances,  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  joint,  synchronized  offen¬ 
sive  are  unlikely  to  change. 

Over  the  last  decade  the  Armed 
Forces  have  conducted  various  opera¬ 
tions  around  the  world  as  part  of  hu¬ 
manitarian,  counterterrorist,  counter¬ 
drug,  and  peacekeeping  missions. 
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These  security  responsibilities  chal¬ 
lenged  the  military  to  develop  new 
doctrine  for  contingencies  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  operational  continuum.  In¬ 
volvement  in  multinational  peace¬ 
keeping  and  peace-enforcement  is 
likely  to  remain  a  requirement. 

Postulating  the  employment  of  re¬ 
mote  lethal  targeting  technology  to 
wage  war — followed  by  the  unopposed 
deployment  of  peacekeepers — has 
given  rise  to  the  hopeful  but  misplaced 
belief  that  future  wars  can  be  fought 


with  little  or  no  loss  of  American  lives. 
But  absolute  dependence  on  high  tech 
in  pursuit  of  a  bloodless  war  may  in¬ 
troduce  at  least  two  flaws  into 
warfighting  doctrine.  First,  it  will  limit 
the  ability  to  respond  to  the  full  range 
of  possible  conflicts.  There  is  also  dan¬ 
ger  in  communicating  to  potential  en¬ 
emies  that  the  direct  employment  of 
ground  combat  troops  in  favor  of 
other  options  is  foreclosed.  The  mili¬ 
tary  can't  protect  both  Americans  and 
innocent  populations  abroad  by  adopt¬ 
ing  zero-casualty  force  protection  as  an 
operational  priority.  There  are  causes 
for  which  our  soldiers  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  and  die. 

A  second  danger  resulting  from  a 
misguided  belief  in  bloodless  conflict 
comes  from  turning  abstract  notions  of 
battlefield  fairness  or  proportionality 
into  an  operational  imperative.  Amer¬ 
ica  has  a  strong  sense  of  fair  play  and 
justice  for  all.  It  abhors  human  suffer¬ 
ing,  a  virtue  which  is  among  its  great¬ 
est  strengths.  However,  blindly  apply¬ 
ing  fairness  and  balance  on  the 
battlefield  is  inimical  to  national  secu¬ 
rity.  History  suggests  that  the  denial  of 
military  experience  increases  the  long¬ 
term  suffering  inherent  in  combat. 

Any  military  that  limits  itself  to 
narrowly  calibrated  proportional  force 
is  an  organization  in  search  of  defeat. 
The  Armed  Forces  do  not  go  off  to  war 
to  put  up  a  good  fight;  they  go  to  win. 


They  do  not  attack  in  kind;  they  attack 
with  every  type  of  force  to  break  enemy 
will  and  defeat  it.  By  prosecuting  war¬ 
fare  aggressively,  one  not  only  limits 
losses  but  shortens  the  conflict  and  thus 
lessens  the  suffering  of  noncombatants 
and  often  enemy  forces  themselves. 

The  Armed  Forces  must  act  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  international  law.  They  must 
respect  the  rights  of  prisoners  and 
noncombatants.  They  are  accountable 
to  the  American  people  and  scruti¬ 
nized  by  the  media.  Like  political  lead¬ 
ers  who  must  explain  the 
justness  of  a  cause,  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  should  inform 
the  public  on  strategies 
used  to  protect  national 
interests.  But  when  the 
Nation  goes  to  war,  com¬ 
manders  are  entrusted  with  the  lives  of 
American  men  and  women.  Leaders 
from  the  President  down  to  a  fire  team 
leader  bear  responsibility  for  achieving 
objectives  while  safeguarding  lives. 

The  military  must  strive  to  em¬ 
ploy  its  forces  to  maximal  advantage 
in  prosecuting  complex  missions. 
However,  critics  argue  that  the  services 
remain  parallel  and  noncomplemen¬ 
tary  and  that  they  are  characterized  by 


history  suggests  that  the  denial  of 
military  experience  increases  the  long¬ 
term  suffering  inherent  in  combat 


parochial  doctrines,  which  generate 
turf  battles  over  resources. 

The  dominance  of  expensive, 
high-tech  equipment  will  require  a 
higher  quality  of  training  for  joint 
forces.  To  obtain  the  maximum  benefit 
from  advanced  technology,  an  equiva¬ 
lent  long-term  resource  commitment  to 
troop  and  leader  training,  education, 
and  career  development  is  needed. 

To  accomplish  the  range  of  mis¬ 
sions  the  Armed  Forces  are  likely  to 
face,  training  must  be  both  tailored 
and  flexible.  It  will  require  assets  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  complexities  of 
warfare.  Simulations  and  virtual  bat¬ 
tlefields  will  become  preferred  meth¬ 
ods  of  joint  training.  The  existing 
force  structure  often  will  not  allow 
matching  forces  to  contingencies. 
Joint  commanders  must  deal  with  the 
operational  expectation  that  units 
may  be  sent  anywhere  any  time  for 
various  missions.  Realistic,  rigorous 
joint  and  combined  arms  training  will 
have  to  produce  cohesive  teams  that 
can  adapt  to  rapidly  changing  opera¬ 
tional  environments. 

Though  strategy,  force  structure, 
and  technology  may  differ  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  principles  on  which  the 
Desert  Storm  force  was  built  should 
continue  to  serve  us  well.  The  lessons 
of  the  Gulf  War  related  to  personnel, 
equipment,  doctrine,  and  training 
must  be  applied  to  the  challenges  the 
Nation  will  face  by  virtue  of  having  the 
world's  greatest  military.  Leaders  will 
need  the  agility  to  respond  to  threats 
faster  and  more  competently.  America 
must  continue  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
peace  operations,  humanitarian  aid, 
economic  containment,  counter¬ 
terrorism,  illegal  drugs,  et  al.  Its  mili¬ 
tary  must  prepare  for  violent  engage¬ 
ment  against  major  organized  forces 
that  might  threaten  Southwest  Asia, 
Japan,  Korea,  Thailand,  or  Israel.  The 
United  States  must  also  provide  support 
for  multinational  military  engagement 
designed  to  keep  sea  and  air  routes 
open  for  the  global  free-trade  commu¬ 
nity,  maintain  access  to  energy  supplies, 
and  defend  vital  global  interests.  JFQ 
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http://merln.ndu.edu 


MERLN 

The  Military  Education  Research 
Library  Network  (MERLN)  provide 
access  to  professional  literature  i 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 


MERLN  offers  the  combined 
resources  of  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  collections  of 
military  information  in  the  world 
by  providing  access  to  library 
holdings  and  electronic  resources 
of  participating  institutions. 

Look  for  Joint  Force  Quarterly  and 
other  publications  of  the  Institute 
for  National  Strategic  Studies  at 
http :  //merln  .ndu.edu 
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Special 
Operations  Forces 


after  Kosovo 


By  CHARLES  J.  DUNLAP,  JR. 


To  many  observers  the  NATO  air  cam¬ 
paign  against  Serbia  in  the  spring  of 
1999  represents  the  future  face  of  war. 
The  long-distance,  high-tech  applica¬ 
tion  of  force  is  an  attractive  template  as  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  become  ever 
more  casualty-averse.  Indeed,  Allied  Force  was 
the  first  major  operation  in  which  aircraft 
achieved  victory  without  the  need  for  a  land 
campaign.  What  really  encouraged  airpower  en¬ 
thusiasts  was  the  apparent  vindication  of 
decades-old  theories  that  air  attacks  could 


Colonel  Charles  J.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  USAF,  is  staff  judge  advocate  at  Air 
Education  and  Training  Command  and  served  with  U.S.  Central 
Command  in  both  Somalia  and  the  Middle  East. 


achieve  a  psychological  effect  on  an  enemy  that 
would  force  it  to  yield  even  when  its  military  re¬ 
mained  in  the  field  able  to  resist. 

Allied  Force  was  a  manifestation  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  military  affairs  (RMA).  Several  types  of 
aircraft  dropped  precision-guided  munitions 
(PGMs)  on  urban  areas  with  astonishing  accu¬ 
racy,  save  for  a  few  well-publicized  miscues.  In 
fact,  PGMs  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  weapons 
used,  continuing  an  RMA-derived  trend  begun  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  War.  Advanced  command  and 
control  platforms  such  as  the  airborne  warning 
and  control  system  (AWACS)  and  joint  surveil¬ 
lance  target  attack  radar  system  (JSTARS) — pre¬ 
viewed  during  Operation  Desert  Storm — allowed 
perceptions  of  the  battlespace  to  reach  new  lev¬ 
els,  especially  when  combined  with  information 
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Special  Operations  Forces  lose 
relevance  when  alienated  from 
the  defense  community 


from  surveillance  satellites  and  augmented  by 
unmanned  aeronautical  reconnaissance  vehicles 
such  as  Predator. 

At  first  blush  the  achievements  of  high-tech 
warfare  demonstrated  during  Allied  Force  may  be 
troubling  for  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF).  Of 
the  principal  SOF  missions,  three  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  leg¬ 
endary  could  face  techno¬ 
logical  shrinkage  if  not 
obsolescence:  direct  ac¬ 
tion,  special  reconnais¬ 
sance,  and  unconven¬ 
tional  warfare.  What  is 
the  role  of  the  special  operator  when  PGMs  can 
strike  high-value  targets  with  relative  impunity 
and  effective  and  pervasive  surveillance  systems 
can  produce  battlefield  intelligence  without  risk¬ 
ing  lives?  Likewise,  technology  may  have  a  seri¬ 
ous  impact  on  traditional  SOF  peacetime  mis¬ 
sions.  Although  other  nations  once  viewed  SOF 
trainers  as  essential  in  improving  their  armed 


forces,  technology  may  render  that  need  superflu¬ 
ous.  This  is  particularly  true  as  inexpensive,  user- 
friendly  software  makes  operating  complex 
weapons  systems  relatively  simple,  thereby  obvi¬ 
ating  the  need  for  training.  Software  innovations 
bring  self-paced  computer-assisted  instruction 
within  reach  of  poor  countries.  Basic  infantry 
skills  can  be  learned  from  a  computer  program 
which  costs  less  than  $50. 

Although  Special  Operations  Forces  will  not 
disappear  any  time  soon,  one  cannot  assume  that 
they  will  be  unaffected  by  new  technology  or  the 
post-Cold  War  landscape.  They  will  change  or  at¬ 
rophy.  It  is  not  enough  to  inculcate  new  devices 
piecemeal  into  existing  mission  concepts  to  meet 
such  challenges;  instead,  the  SOF  community 
needs  to  fundamentally  reconsider  how  it  will  fit 
into  the  21st  century  security  architecture. 

In  Search  of  the  Warrior  Ethos 

Since  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  much  SOF  dy¬ 
namism  has  gone  to  what  may  not  be  considered 
classic  warfighting.  Nonwarfighting  missions 
have  grown  in  scope  and  importance.  While 
these  missions  are  critical,  they  cannot  maintain 
Special  Operations  Forces  as  organized  today.  De¬ 
spite  interservice  squabbling,  the  Armed  Forces 
are  bonded  in  the  end  by  the  mutual  respect  of 
comrades  who  go  into  harm's  way  together.  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Forces  lose  relevance  when  alien¬ 
ated  from  the  defense  community.  Absent  a  real¬ 
istic  warfighting  role,  they  could  become 
marginalized. 

At  the  same  time,  the  American  way  of  war 
today  suggests  that  SOF  combat  missions  may  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Few  commanders  will  seriously 
contemplate  ordering  a  direct  action  mission 
against  a  high-value  target  if  it  can  be  destroyed 
with  standoff  systems.  As  Allied  Force  illustrates, 
commanders  will  readily  look  to  other  options  in 
the  future,  including  robotic  platforms. 

While  strikes  by  Special  Operations  Forces 
against  command  and  control  nodes  and  similar 
targets  will  become  increasingly  rare,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  end  of  the  fabled  di¬ 
rect  action  missions  is  at  hand.  No  matter  how 
casualty-averse  decisionmakers  have  become, 
there  are  times  in  any  conflict  when  American 
lives  are  in  jeopardy.  Allied  Force  highlighted 
such  an  occasion — a  prisoner  of  war  rescue.  Three 
soldiers  captured  early  in  the  conflict  became 
pawns  in  a  diplomatic  game.  Although  they  were 
eventually  released,  intense  media  exposure 
demonstrated  a  tool  which  an  enemy  can  use  to 
mold  public  opinion.  Given  the  manipulation  of 
American  prisoners  by  North  Vietnam,  clumsy  ef¬ 
forts  by  Saddam  Hussein  to  leverage  captives  in 
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of  EP-3  crew  members,  the  United  States  should 
anticipate  similar  episodes. 

Decisionmakers  must  prevent  an  enemy 
from  gaining  advantage  with  captives.  An  obvi¬ 
ous  solution  would  be  a  robust  rescue  capability. 
Theoretically,  Special  Operations  Forces  can  per¬ 
form  such  missions  through  combat  search  and 
rescue  (CSAR).  But  what  is  required  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  operation  with  the  immediacy  of  CSAR, 
but  rather  one  of  greater  dimensions  aimed  at 
rescuing  incarcerated  personnel.  But  when  such 
operations  have  been  mounted,  organization 
and  planning  were  done  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  and 
the  results  were  usually  disastrous.  Large-scale 
operations  have  not  been  the  centerpiece  of  fo¬ 
cused,  dedicated  SOF  assets,  but  forces  should  be 
organized,  trained,  and  equipped  for  that 


mission  now.  Such  raids  may  require  new  capa¬ 
bilities  such  as  non-lethal  weapons  to  minimize 
friendly  casualties  and  encourage  inventive 
ingress  and  egress  methods. 

A  parallel  benefit  to  a  stronger  snatch  capa¬ 
bility  would  be  a  potential  to  hold  enemy  leaders 
at  risk,  not  necessarily  through  physical  destruc¬ 
tion  but  rather  by  enforcing  the  rule  of  law.  Many 
observers  agree  that  one  reason  no  pro-Nazi  re¬ 
sistance  movement  emerged  in  Germany  after 
World  War  II  was  the  Nuremberg  trials.  Trying 
Nazi  leaders  and  exposing  their  evil  deeds  to  the 
German  public  in  detail  aborted  any  nascent  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  Allied  occupation.  The  same  effect 
can  be  noted  in  Panama  with  the  capture  and 
trial  of  Manuel  Noriega  on  drug  charges. 

Conversely,  putting  enemy  leaders  to  death 
can  create  martyrs  and  further  resistance.  The 
death  of  Che  Guevara  at  the  hands  of  Bolivian 
troops  in  1967  turned  him  into  a  cult  hero  who  is 
still  revered  by  leftists.  Obviously,  the  capture  of 
well-guarded  enemy  leaders  deep  in  their  territory 
is  a  challenging  task  demanding  an  extraordinar¬ 
ily  disciplined  and  skilled  force.  This  capability  is 
especially  valued  when  Western  interests  are 
served  by  bringing  villains  to  trial.  Moreover,  it 
plays  to  the  existing  strengths  of  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Forces. 

Shadow  War 

Facilitating  unconventional  warfare  is  an¬ 
other  SOF  core  competency  that  some  might 
think  has  been  superseded  by  Allied  Force.  Politi¬ 
cal  imperatives  curtailed  the  role  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Forces  might  otherwise  have  played.  The  de¬ 
cision  was  made  to  minimize  contacts  with  the 
Kosovo  Liberation  Army.  Similar  constraints  may 
be  anticipated  in  the  future.  The  Nation  will  be 
reluctant  to  align  itself  with  groups  that  pursue 
controversial  agendas,  especially  when  fueled  by 
ethnic  or  religious  hatred.  This  factor,  along  with 
a  growing  desire  to  not  risk  SOF  losses  unless  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  means  there  will  be  relatively 
few  opportunities  to  organize  indigenous  forces 
behind  enemy  lines. 

Nevertheless,  unconventional  warfare  is  per¬ 
tinent  to  commanders  of  conventional  forces. 
The  Air  Force,  for  example,  expended  consider¬ 
able  resources  in  developing  small  footprint  for¬ 
ward  air  operations  centers  (AOCs).  Replacing 
people  with  such  technology  means  deploying 
much  faster  and  beginning  air  operations  sooner. 
But  flexibility  comes  at  a  price.  The  smaller  num¬ 
bers  make  AOCs — the  critical  linchpins  of  air 
campaigns — less  durable  and  thus  extremely  vul¬ 
nerable  as  high-value  targets.  As  attacks  on  the 
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SOF  working  with 
Senegalese  soldiers. 


Marine  barracks  in  Beirut,  Khobar  Towers,  and 
USS  Cole  demonstrated,  even  weak  enemies  can 
strike  defended  targets.  Surprisingly,  few  AOCs 
are  hardened  or  have  plans  to  be. 

Role  playing  also  can  help  identify  limita¬ 
tions  and  vulnerabilities.  Red  teaming  by  Special 
Operations  Forces  could  draw  not  only  on  its 
generic  unconventional  warfare  proficiency  but 
also  on  its  expertise  in  the  culture  and  mindset 
of  specific  threats,  providing  a  realistic  assess¬ 
ment  of  a  too-often 
overlooked  aspect  of 
modern  air  operations. 

Such  factors  sug¬ 
gest  an  enhanced  SOF 
role  in  intelligence 
analysis  and  strategic 
planning.  For  example, 
getting  the  right  kind  of  insight  into  enemy 
thinking  has  bedeviled  airpower  planners  for 
years.  Consider  the  following  remark  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Charles  Horner,  who  commanded 
U.S.  air  forces  during  the  Gulf  War: 

Our  peacetime-trained  intelligence  organizations  are 
taught  never  to  be  wrong.  They  like  numbers  and  don't 
like  to  talk  about  what  the  other  guy  is  thinking.  They 
don't  predict ,  they  just  give  you  the  rundown ,  like  TV 
news  anchors.  Yet  as  a  commander  I  had  to  think 
about  what  the  other  guy  was  thinking.  I  needed  to  get 
inside  the  other  guy  in  order  to  find  ways  to  spoil  his 
plans  and  make  his  worst  fears  come  true.1 

Failures  in  this  regard  result  in  the  misapplication 
of  airpower. 


there  is  no  indication  that 
traditional  intelligence  organiza¬ 
tions  can  meet  analytical  needs 
of  decisionmakers 


There  is  no  indication  that  traditional  intelli¬ 
gence  organizations  can  meet  analytical  needs  of 
decisionmakers.  Special  Operations  Forces,  how¬ 
ever,  are  peculiarly  well  situated  to  fill  the  void. 
They  are  trained  to  think  like  an  adversary  and 
are  adept  at  infusing  their  analysis  with  the  his¬ 
torical  and  cultural  context  of  a  particular  enemy 
worldview.  This  point  of  view  would  be  invalu¬ 
able  to  conventional  warfighters,  especially  when 
facing  unconventional  threats. 

As  a  case  in  point,  one  purpose  of  deploying 
Apache  helicopters  during  Allied  Force  was  to  cre¬ 
ate  fear  of  a  ground  assault  in  the  minds  of  the 
enemy,  driving  it  to  coalesce  its  forces  into  lucra¬ 
tive  targets  for  air  attacks  and  other  standoff  fires. 
Regrettably,  there  is  little  evidence  that  it  had 
that  effect.  Imbued  with  an  understanding  of  the 
Serb  mind,  Special  Operations  Forces  might  have 
suggested  that  NATO  organize  the  deployment  or 
exercise  of  Turkish  troops.  That  might  have  gen¬ 
uinely  alarmed  Belgrade,  for  whom  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  in  1389  is  not  just  an  histori¬ 
cal  footnote  but  part  of  the  Serb  psyche.  Most 
conventional  commanders  think  in  terms  of  what 
makes  sense  in  modern,  parochial  contexts;  the 
unconventional  warrior  readily  draws  upon  his¬ 
torical  and  cultural  analogies  that  are  all  but  in¬ 
visible  to  others. 

A  Different  Path 

To  make  unique  contributions  in  the  future, 
Special  Operations  Forces  must  participate  in  the 
planning  process.  Beyond  CSAR,  they  are  largely 
limited  to  responding  to  the  targeting  plans  pro¬ 
duced  by  others  rather  than  actively  deciding 
what  should  be  targeted.  Yet  they  have  the  clear¬ 
est  understanding  in  the  military  of  warfare  as  es¬ 
sentially  imposing  one's  will  on  an  enemy.  Much 
conventional  strategic  thinking  by  airpower  ad¬ 
vocates  overemphasizes  coercion  through  denial, 
which  in  essence  requires  reducing  capabilities  to 
the  point  where  an  enemy  can  no  longer  use 
force.  The  viability  of  such  strategy  in  21st  century 
warfare  is  plainly  suspect. 

The  oft-understated  lesson  of  Allied  Force  is 
that  the  quantum  of  combat  power  that  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  adversary  to  render  his 
military  capability  physically  ineffective  simply 
may  not  be  politically  possible.  Walter  Boyne  pre¬ 
dicted  as  much,  stating  that  the  American  public 
demands  that  "we  must  win  our  wars  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  casualties  inflicted  upon  the  enemy."2 
Thus  the  SOF  expertise  in  identifying  psychologi¬ 
cal  vulnerabilities  that  may  not  require  the  same 
level  of  destruction  as  coercion  through  denial  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  talent  conventional  command¬ 
ers  will  need  in  politically  sensitive  conflicts. 

Similarly,  psychological  operations  (PSYOP) 
must  be  reexamined  in  light  of  Allied  Force. 
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Many  experts  believe  the  Serbs  won  the  informa¬ 
tion  war.3  The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  include 
the  fact  that  SOF  resources  were  relatively  limited. 
The  inventory  of  Commando  Solo  aircraft,  the 
platform  that  broadcasts  radio  and  television  pro¬ 
gramming  into  enemy  or  denied  areas,  is  only 
four  planes.  But  more  critical  is  finding  the  cre¬ 
ative  personnel  with  expertise  for  the  PSYOP  mis¬ 
sion.  It  is  not  clear  that  it  is  feasible  for  Special 
Operations  Forces  to  recruit  and  retain  the  talent 
needed  to  produce  effective  21st  century  PSYOP 
products  even  within  the  Reserve  components. 

PSYOP  is  clearly  a  function  in  which  America 
should  dominate.  The  United  States  created 
Madison  Avenue  and  the  advertising  techniques 
that  have  proven  effective  worldwide.  Special  Op¬ 
erations  Forces  must  develop  better  ways  to  tap 
into  what  should  be  an  obvious  asymmetrical  ad¬ 
vantage  for  this  country.  That  may  require  greater 
reliance  on  contractors  and  other  commercial 
sources  to  produce  media  that  work  against  mod¬ 
ern  and  modernizing  societies.  Even  if  much  of 


the  development  of  material  is  contracted  out  to 
private  vendors,  the  process  must  remain  under 
the  aegis  of  Special  Operations  Forces. 

Thus  to  the  extent  SOF  units  engage  in  infor¬ 
mation  operations  in  the  psychological  warfare 
context,  continued  emphasis  on  this  area  makes 
sense.  However,  it  would  be  improper  for  Special 
Operations  Forces  to  create  a  capability  to  con¬ 
duct  computer  network  attack  operations,  a  mis¬ 
sion  recently  and  appropriately  given  to  U.S. 
Space  Command. 

Engagement  Blues 

As  Special  Operations  Forces  seek  to  enhance 
their  warfighting  utility,  the  pull  of  military  oper¬ 
ations  other  than  war  remains  powerful.  The 
question  becomes  one  of  prioritization.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  the  next  hot  spot,  there 
is  no  value  in  expending  resources  on  a  training 
mission  simply  because  it  offers  an  opportunity 
for  military-to-military  engagement.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Special  Operations  Forces  may  come  under 
pressure  from  the  Department  of  State  to  con¬ 
tinue  or  even  increase  their  presence  in  certain 
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nations.  Ambassadors  and  country  teams  working 
on  the  margins  of  national  interests  have  little 
chance  of  competing  for  foreign  aid.  Thus  SOF  as¬ 
sets  may  represent  the  best,  perhaps  only,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  U.S.  representatives  to  provide  host  na¬ 
tions  with  American  largess.  If  those  resources 
were  unconstrained,  there  could  be  merit  in  hon¬ 
oring  such  requests  under  some  kind  of  expanded 
global  scout  concept,  but  not  in  an  era  of  fiscal 
austerity.  Pressures  to  do  more  with  less  and  place 
a  premium  on  engagement  must  be  resisted. 

Beyond  resources,  there  is  the  issue  of  focus. 
Diffusion  of  energy  is  a  continuing  threat  to  the 
small  SOF  community.  Accordingly,  its  leaders 
may  want  to  exercise  considerable  discipline  re¬ 
garding  the  scope  and  intensity  of  peacetime  op¬ 
erations.  For  example,  Special  Operations  Forces 
should  be  relieved  of  coun- 

if  there  ever  was  a  function  terdrug  missions  when  pos- 

sible.  The  reasons  include 

worthy  of  civilianization  and  the  fact  that  u.s.  policy  may 

privatization,  civil  affairs  is  it  be  headed  toward  a  less  ag- 

gressive  interdiction  mode. 
More  importantly,  it  is  the 
risk  of  military  participation  in  what  is  essentially 
a  law  enforcement  effort.  There  are  relatively  few 
historical  cases  of  military  organizations  that 
have  successfully  performed  law  enforcement 
missions  without  compromising  either  warfight¬ 
ing  ability  or  democratic  liberties.  Counterdrug 
missions,  which  are  inherently  tied  to  a  rights- 
oriented  criminal  justice  system,  leave  SOF  assets 
vulnerable  to  losing  the  public  support  they  need. 

Likewise,  the  civil  affairs  mission  deserves  to 
be  reconsidered.  Conceptually,  the  capability  ex¬ 
ists  to  administer  occupied  enemy  territories  as 
required  by  international  law.  In  practical  terms, 
it  has  become  the  preferred  diplomatic  fix  for  a 
range  of  failed  and  failing  states.  The  problems  of 
such  states  are  deeper  and  longer-term  than  civil 
affairs  can  be  expected  to  solve.  If  ever  there  was 
a  function  worthy  of  civilianization  and  privati¬ 
zation,  civil  affairs — beyond  those  needed  for 
bona  fide  military  purposes — is  it.  Besides  practi¬ 
cal  issues,  remarkably  little  consideration  is  given 
to  the  concept  of  civil  affairs  at  present.  The  mes¬ 
sage  America  sends  to  fledgling  democracies 
should  not  be  to  put  the  military  in  charge.  But 
this  seems  to  be  the  case  when  civil  affairs  units 
are  tasked  to  rebuild  broken  countries. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  that  Allied 
Force  portends,  Special  Operations  Forces  do  have 
a  bright  future  so  long  as  they  show  the  flexibility 
to  accept  change.  That  future  may  be  tied  more  to 
direct  action  and  other  warfighting  competencies 
than  a  cursory  analysis  of  the  operation  might 
imply.  Like  any  enterprise,  the  SOF  community 
has  its  own  constituencies,  clans,  and  rice  bowls. 
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Furthermore,  having  evolved  in  a  larger,  often  un¬ 
friendly  military  environment,  SOF  capabilities, 
including  those  earmarked  here  for  either  deem¬ 
phasis  or  elimination,  are  adept  at  self-preserva¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  change  may  not  come  easily, 
and  fierce  bureaucratic  struggles  loom  . 

Nevertheless,  change  must  come.  Even 
staunch  advocates  realize  that  technology  is  creat¬ 
ing  new  challenges  and  opportunities  for  every 
component  of  the  military.  Those  that  refuse  to 
change  may  find  themselves  caught  in  a  tailspin  of 
decline.  Special  Operations  Forces  were  established 
as  an  innovative  solution  to  global  military  and 
political  conditions.  In  important  respects,  there¬ 
fore,  their  very  roots  are  founded  in  adaptability. 

The  revolution  in  military  affairs  has  stimu¬ 
lated  change  and  Special  Operations  Forces  must 
evolve  once  again.  The  stakes  are  high;  only  by 
leveraging  these  special  capabilities  can  the  Na¬ 
tion  fully  meet  the  security  demands  of  the  new 
millennium.  JFQ 
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This  article  is  adapted  from  the  prize-winning  entry  in 
the  first  annual  Special  Operations  Forces  Essay  Contest 
sponsored  by  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command.  See 
page  111  for  details  on  this  year's  contest. 
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Lessons 


Escorting  Serb  detainees 
to  Kosovo-Serbian 
border. 


from  the  War  in  Kosovo 

By  BENJAMIN  S.  LAMBETH 


Allied  Force,  the  most  intense  and  sus¬ 
tained  military  operation  in  Europe 
since  World  War  II,  represented  the 
first  extended  use  of  force  by  NATO 
as  well  as  the  first  major  combat  operation  con¬ 
ducted  for  humanitarian  objectives  against  a  state 
committing  atrocities  within  its  own  borders.  At  a 
cost  of  more  than  $3  billion,  it  was  also  expen¬ 
sive.  Yet  in  part  because  of  that  investment,  it  was 


Benjamin  S.  Lambeth  is  a  senior  staff  member  at  RAND 
and  the  author  of  NATO's  Air  War  for  Kosovo:  A  Strategic  and 
Operational  Assessment . 


an  unprecedented  exercise  in  the  discriminate  use 
of  force,  essentially  airpower,  on  a  large  scale. 
There  were  highly  publicized  civilian  fatalities; 
yet  despite  28,000  high-explosive  munitions  ex¬ 
pended  over  78  days,  no  more  than  500  noncom¬ 
batants  died  as  a  direct  result,  a  far  better  per¬ 
formance  in  terms  of  civilian  casualty  avoidance 
than  either  Vietnam  or  Desert  Storm. 

But  Allied  Force  was  a  less  than  exemplary 
exercise  in  U.S.  and  NATO  strategy  and  an  object 
lesson  in  the  limitations  of  Alliance  warfare.  A 
balanced  appraisal  must  accordingly  account  not 
only  for  its  signal  accomplishments,  but  its  short¬ 
comings  in  planning  and  execution,  which  nearly 
made  it  a  disaster. 
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Administering  first  aid 
to  Serbs  in  Kosovo. 


by  any  reasonable  measure, 
Milosevic's  bowing  to  NATO 
amounted  to  his  defeat 


Allied  strikes  against  dispersed  and  hidden 
forces  were  largely  ineffective,  in  part  because  of 
the  NATO  decision  at  the  outset  to  forgo  even  the 
threat  of  a  ground  invasion.  Hence  Serb  atrocities 
against  the  Kosovar  Albanians  increased  even  as 
air  operations  intensified.  Some  observers  claimed 
that  the  bombing  actually  caused  what  it  sought 
to  prevent.  Yet  it  seems  equally  likely  that  Milose¬ 
vic  would  have  unleashed  some  form  of  Opera¬ 
tion  Horseshoe,  the  ethnic  cleansing  campaign, 
during  the  spring  or  summer  of  1999  in  any 
event.  Had  NATO  not  finally  acted,  upward  of  a 
million  Kosovar  refugees  may  have  been  stranded 
in  Albania,  Macedonia,  and  Montenegro  with  no 
hope  of  return. 

Although  Allied  air  strikes  were  unable  to 
halt  Milosevic's  campaign  before  it  was  essentially 
accomplished,  they  completely  reversed  its  effects 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  cease-fire.  More  than 
600,000  of  the  nearly  800,000 
ethnic  Albanian  refugees  from 
Kosovo  returned  home  within 
two  weeks  of  the  air  war's  con¬ 
clusion.  By  the  end  of  July, 
barely  a  month  later,  only 
50,000  displaced  Kosovar  Albanians  still  awaited 
repatriation.  By  any  reasonable  measure,  Milose¬ 
vic's  bowing  to  NATO  amounted  to  his  defeat, 
and  his  accession  to  the  cease-fire  left  him  worse 
off  than  had  he  accepted  the  Rambouillet  condi¬ 
tions,  under  which  Serbia  was  to  keep  5,000  secu¬ 
rity  forces  in  Kosovo.  Thanks  to  the  settlement 
reached  before  the  cease-fire,  however,  there  are 
now  none.  Moreover,  on  the  eve  of  Allied  Force, 


Milosevic  insisted  as  a  point  of  principle  that  no 
foreign  troops  would  be  allowed  on  Kosovar  soil. 
Today,  with  some  42,000  soldiers  from  39  coun¬ 
tries  performing  daily  peacekeeping  functions, 
Kosovo  is  an  international  protectorate  safe¬ 
guarded  by  both  the  United  Nations  and  NATO, 
rendering  any  Serb  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the 
province  a  polite  fiction. 

Second,  the  Alliance  showed  that  it  could 
function  under  pressure  even  in  the  face  of  hesi¬ 
tancy  by  political  leaders  of  member  states.  In 
seeing  the  operation  to  a  successful  conclusion,  it 
did  something  it  was  neither  created  nor  config¬ 
ured  for.  The  proof  of  success  was  that  cohesion 
held  despite  the  combined  pressures  of  fighting  a 
war  and  actually  going  into  Kosovo  with  no  fixed 
exit  date  even  while  bringing  in  new  members. 

Finally,  for  all  the  criticism  directed  at  less 
steadfast  Allies  for  their  rear-guard  resistance  and 
questionable  loyalty  during  the  air  war,  even  the 
Greek  government  held  firm  to  the  end,  despite 
90  percent  of  its  population  supporting  the  Serbs 
through  large-scale  street  demonstrations.  True 
enough,  there  remain  unknowns  about  Allied 
steadfastness  in  future  confrontations  along  Eu¬ 
rope's  eastern  periphery.  Yet  NATO  maintained 
the  one  quality  essential  to  Allied  Force — in¬ 
tegrity  as  a  fighting  cooperative. 

Grinding  Away 

Despite  its  accomplishments,  enough  dis¬ 
comfiting  surprises  emanated  from  Allied  Force  to 
suggest  that  air  warfare  professionals  should  give 
careful  thought  to  what  still  needs  to  be  done  to 
realize  its  joint  warfare  potential  instead  of  bask¬ 
ing  in  airpower's  largely  singlehanded  success. 
Many  of  the  surprises  entailed  tactical  shortfalls. 
Examples  abound:  the  targeting  process  was  inef¬ 
ficient,  command  and  control  arrangements  were 
complicated,  and  enemy  integrated  air  defense 
system  challenges  indicated  much  unfinished 
work  in  planning  suppression  of  air  defense.  In 
addition,  elusive  enemy  ground  forces  belied  the 
oft-cited  claim  that  airpower  has  arrived  at  the 
threshold  of  being  able  to  find,  fix,  track,  target, 
and  engage  any  object  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

There  were  likewise  failings  in  strategy  and 
operations.  First,  despite  its  successful  outcome, 
the  bombing  effort  was  a  suboptimal  application 
of  airpower.  The  incremental  plan  NATO  leaders 
chose  risked  squandering  much  of  the  capital 
that  had  built  up  in  airpower's  account  following 
its  ringing  success  in  Desert  Storm.  The  comment 
made  by  General  Wesley  Clark,  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  Europe  (SACEUR),  that  coalition 
forces  would  "grind  away"  at  Milosevic  rather 
than  hammer  him  hard,  attested  to  the  watered- 
down  nature  of  the  strikes.  By  meting  out  the 
raids  with  such  hesitancy,  leaders  remained  blind 
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to  the  fact  that  airpower's  very  strengths  can  be¬ 
come  weaknesses  if  used  in  ways  that  undermine 
its  credibility.  The  first  month  of  underachieve¬ 
ment  likely  convinced  Milosevic  that  he  could 
ride  out  the  assault. 

Indeed,  the  way  the  operation  commenced 
violated  two  of  the  most  enduring  axioms  of  mili¬ 
tary  practice:  surprise  and  keeping  the  enemy  un¬ 
clear  of  one's  intentions.  A  strategy  that  preemp¬ 
tively  ruled  out  a  ground  threat  and  envisaged 
only  gradually  escalating  air  strikes  was  a  guaran¬ 
tee  for  trouble  downstream,  even  though  it  was 
the  only  strategy  that  seemed  politically  workable. 

In  fairness  to  the  U.S.  and  NATO  officials 
most  responsible  for  air  operations  planning, 
many  of  the  differences  between  Allied  Force  and 
the  more  satisfying  Desert  Storm  were  beyond  Al¬ 
lied  control.  Bad  weather  was  the  rule.  Variegated 
and  forested  terrain  hampered  sensors.  Serb  sur¬ 
face  to  air  missile  operators  were  more  proficient 
and  tactically  astute  than  the  Iraqis.  Alliance 
complications  were  far  greater  than  the  largely  in¬ 
consequential  intracoalition  differences  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  War.  Finally,  because  the  goal 
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Kosovo  Protection 
Corps  during  mass 
funeral. 


was  to  compel  rather  than  destroy,  it  was  difficult 
to  measure  daily  progress  without  a  feedback 
mechanism  to  indicate  the  effect  of  the  bombing 
on  coercing  Milosevic. 

That  said,  the  central  question  has  less  to  do 
with  platform  or  systems  performance  than  with 
basic  strategy  choices  NATO  leaders  made  and 
what  they  suggest  about  lessons  forgotten  from 
previous  conflicts.  Had  Milosevic  been  content  to 
hunker  down  and  wait  out  the  bombing,  he 
could  have  challenged  long-term  Allied  cohesion 


and  staying  power.  By  opting  instead  to  accelerate 
ethnic  cleansing,  he  not  only  united  the  West  but 
also  left  NATO  with  no  alternative  but  to  dig  in 
for  the  long  haul,  both  to  secure  an  outcome  that 
would  enable  the  repatriation  of  displaced  Koso¬ 
vars  and  to  ensure  its  continued  credibility  as  a 
military  alliance. 

Efforts  during  the  first  month  were  badly  un¬ 
derresourced  because  of  the  prevailing  assump¬ 
tion  among  NATO  leaders  that  the  operation 
would  last  just  two  to  four  days.  The  conse¬ 
quences  included  erratic  target  nomination  and 
review,  too  few  combat  aircraft  for  both  night 
and  day  operations,  pressure  for  simultaneous  at¬ 
tacks  not  only  on  fixed  infrastructure  targets  but 
on  fielded  Yugoslav  armed  forces,  an  inadequate 
airspace  management  plan,  and  no  flexible  tar¬ 
geting  cell  in  the  combined  air  operations  center 
(CAOC)  for  meeting  General  Clark's  sudden  de¬ 
mands  for  attacking  fielded  forces  in  the  engage¬ 
ment  zone.  All  these  problems  were  a  reflection 
not  on  NATO  mechanisms  for  using  airpower  per 
se,  but  on  strategy  choices  either  made  or  forgone 
by  political  leaders. 

Capabilities  for  detecting  and  engaging  fleet¬ 
ing  ground  targets  improved  as  the  Kosovo  Liber¬ 
ation  Army  (KLA)  became  more  active.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  persistent  problems  with  the  flexible 
targeting  effort  spotlighted  deficiencies.  The 
CAOC  went  into  the  operation  without  an  on- 
hand  cadre  of  experienced  target  planners  accus¬ 
tomed  to  working  together.  Accordingly,  leaders 
were  forced  to  resort  to  a  pick-up  team  during  the 
first  month  of  operations  against  Yugoslav  forces. 
The  fusion  cell  also  frequently  lacked  ready  access 
to  all-source  reconnaissance  information. 

The  nature  of  the  operation  and  the  way  it 
was  conducted  from  the  highest  levels  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Brussels  placed  unique  stresses  on  the 
ability  of  Lieutenant  General  Michael  Short, 
USAF,  the  combined  forces  air  component  com¬ 
mander  (CFACC)  to  command  and  control  air  op¬ 
erations.  Lor  example,  leaders  had  to  contend 
with  continuous  shifts  in  political  priorities  and 
SACEUR  guidance  as  well  as  myriad  pressures  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  random  flow  of  assets  to  the  the¬ 
ater,  ranging  from  combat  aircraft  to  staff  aug- 
mentees  in  the  CAOC.  These  problems  emanated 
from  a  lack  of  consensus  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  as  to  the  military  goals  at  any  given  mo¬ 
ment  and  what  it  would  take  to  prevail.  The  de 
facto  no  friendly  loss  rule,  stringent  collateral 
damage  constraints,  and  the  absence  of  a  ground 
threat  to  concentrate  enemy  troops  into  easier 
targets  further  limited  the  rational  employment 
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of  in-theater  assets  and  placed  a  premium  on  ac¬ 
curate  information  and  measures  that  took  a  long 
time  to  plan  and  carry  out.  One  realization  driven 
home  was  the  need  for  targeting  cell  planners  to 
train  together  routinely  before  a  contingency. 

The  greatest  frustration  of  Allied  Force  was 
its  slow  start  and  creeping  escalation.  A  close  sec¬ 
ond  entailed  uniquely  stringent  rules  of  engage¬ 
ment  that  constrained  combat  sorties.  Indeed, 

gradualism  may  be  here  to  stay  if  U.S.  leaders  opt 
to  fight  more  wars  for  amorphous  interests  with 
a  disparate  set  of  allies 

the  dominance  of  political  inhibitions  was  a 
unique  feature.  Because  the  air  war  was  an  essen¬ 
tially  humanitarian  operation,  neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  European  Allies  saw  their 
security  interests  threatened  by  ongoing  events 
in  Yugoslavia.  The  perceived  stakes  were  not  high 
at  the  outset,  so  committing  early  to  a  ground  of¬ 
fensive  was  out  of  the  question.  Moreover,  both 
the  anticipated  length  of  the  bombing  and  the 
menu  of  targets  were  bound  to  be  matters  of 
heated  contention. 


Dark  Future 

Although  Allied  Force  did  not  exhibit  the 
ideal  use  of  airpower,  it  suggested  that  gradual¬ 
ism  may  be  here  to  stay  if  U.S.  leaders  opt  to 
fight  more  wars  for  amorphous  interests  with  a 
disparate  set  of  allies.  Gradualism  suggests  that 
airmen  will  need  discipline  whenever  politicians 
hamper  the  application  of  a  doctrinally  pure 
campaign  strategy.  War  is  ultimately  about  poli¬ 
tics,  and  civilian  control  of  the  military  is  in  the 
democratic  tradition.  While  warfighters  are  duty- 
bound  to  argue  the  merits  of  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  civilian  superiors,  they  also  have  a  duty 
to  make  the  most  of  the  hands  they  are  dealt  in 
an  imperfect  world.  Senior  civilian  leaders  have 
an  equal  obligation  to  stack  the  deck  so  the  mili¬ 
tary  has  the  optimal  hand  to  play  and  the  fullest 
freedom  to  do  its  best.  That  means  expending 
the  energy  and  political  capital  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  and  enforce  a  strategy  that  maximizes  the 
probability  of  military  success.  Most  top  civilian 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  failed  to  do 
that  in  Allied  Force. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  success  of  the  war  sug¬ 
gested  that  U.S.  airpower  may  have  become  capa¬ 
ble  enough  to  underwrite  a  strategy  of  incremen¬ 
tal  escalation  despite  inherent  inefficiencies. 
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of  practice,  and  diverse  allies  who  have  their  own 
political  agendas — all  of  which  were  features  of 
the  Kosovo  crisis.  Moreover,  although  NATO  po¬ 
litical  leaders  arguably  set  the  bar  too  high  with 
respect  to  collateral  damage  avoidance,  it  seems 
the  Western  democracies  have  passed  the  point 
where  they  can  contemplate  using  airpower,  or 
any  force,  in  ways  as  unrestrained  as  World  War  II 
bombing.  That  implies  that  along  with  new  preci¬ 
sion-attack  capability  goes  new  responsibility, 
and  air  warfare  professionals  must  now  under¬ 
stand  that  they  will  be  held  accountable. 

One  can  fairly  suggest  that  both  SACEUR 
and  CFACC  were  equally  prone  throughout  Allied 
Force  to  remain  wedded  to  excessively  parochial 
views  of  their  preferred  target  priorities,  based  on 
implicit  faith  in  the  inherent  correctness  of  serv¬ 
ice  doctrine.  Instead,  they  might  more  effectively 
have  approached  Milosevic  as  a  unique  rather 
than  generic  opponent,  conducted  a  serious 
analysis  of  his  particular  vulnerabilities,  and  then 
tailored  a  campaign  plan  aimed  at  attacking  those 
vulnerabilities  directly,  irrespective  of  canonical 
land  or  air  warfare  solutions  for  all  seasons. 

Finally,  the  probability  that  future  coalition 
operations  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion  suggests  a  need  to  work  out  ground  rules  be¬ 
fore  a  campaign,  so  operators,  once  empowered, 


Kosovar  refugees  at 
Camp  Hope,  Pier, 
Albania. 


What  made  the  gradualism  of  Allied  Force  more 
bearable  was  that  the  NATO  advantages  in 
stealth,  precision  standoff  attack,  and  electronic 
warfare  allowed  the  Alliance  to  fight  a  one-sided 
war  with  near  impunity  and  achieve  the  desired 
result  even  if  not  in  the  ideal  way. 

With  the  air  weapon  now  largely  perfected 
for  such  established  situations  as  halting  massed 
armored  assaults,  it  needs  to  be  further  refined  for 
handling  messier,  less  predictable,  and  more  chal¬ 
lenging  combat  situations — elusive  or  hidden 
enemy  ground  forces,  restrictive  rules  of  engage¬ 
ment,  disagreeable  weather,  enemy  use  of  human 
shields,  lawyers  in  the  targeting  loop  as  a  matter 
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can  implement  the  agreed  plan  with  minimal  po¬ 
litical  friction.  As  it  was,  Allied  Force  attested  not 
only  to  the  strategy  legitimation  that  comes  from 
the  force  of  numbers  a  coalition  provides,  but 
also  to  the  limitations  of  committee  planning 
and  least-common-denominator  targeting. 

The  Ground  Option 

One  of  the  most  important  operational  and 
strategic  realizations  was  that  a  ground  compo¬ 
nent  to  joint  campaign  strategies  may  sometimes 
be  essential  to  enable  airpower  to  deliver  to  its 
fullest  potential.  General  Richard  Hawley,  USAF, 
the  former  commander  of  Air  Combat  Com¬ 
mand,  was  one  of  many  senior  airmen  who  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  a  priori  decision  by  the  Clinton 
administration  and  NATO  political  leaders  not  to 
employ  ground  forces  undercut  air  operations: 
"When  you  don't  have  that  synergy,  things  take 
longer  and  they're  harder,  and  that's  what  you're 
seeing  in  this  conflict."1 

Had  Yugoslav  forces  faced  an  imminent 
ground  invasion,  or  even  a  credible  threat  of  one 
later,  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  move 
troops  and  supplies  over  bridges  that  NATO  air¬ 
craft  could  have  dropped.  They  also  would  have 
been  compelled  to  concentrate  and  maneuver  in 
ways  that  made  it  easier  to  find  and  attack  them. 

Earlier,  Samuel  Berger,  the  National  Security 
Adviser  to  the  President,  maintained  that  taking 
ground  forces  off  the  table  had  been  right  be¬ 
cause  anything  else  would  have  prompted  an  im¬ 
mediate  public  debate  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  which  could  have  split  the  Alliance. 
Yet  there  was  a  huge  difference  between  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  a  land  offensive  could  be  per¬ 
ilous  and  categorically  ruling  one  out  before  the 
fact.  Considering  a  land  offensive  would  have 
been  demanding  enough  under  the  best  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  because  of  basing,  airlift,  and  logistic 
problems;  but  denying  the  possibility  of  one  was 
a  colossal  strategic  mistake  in  that  it  gave  Milose¬ 
vic  the  freedom  to  act  against  the  Kosovar  Alba¬ 
nians  and  determine  when  the  war  would  end. 
The  anemic  start  of  Allied  Force  because  of  the 
lack  of  an  accompanying  ground  threat  created 
opportunity  costs  that  included  failure  to  exploit 
the  shock  potential  of  airpower  and  to  instill  in 
Milosevic  an  early  fear  of  more  dire  conse¬ 
quences  to  come.  It  encouraged  enemy  troops  to 
disperse  and  hide  while  they  had  time,  extended 
carte  blanche  to  accelerate  atrocities,  and  relin¬ 
quished  the  initiative. 

As  for  the  oft-noted  concern  over  an  unbear¬ 
able  level  of  friendly  casualties  from  ground 
action,  there  likely  would  have  been  no  need  to 
actually  commit  NATO  troops  to  battle.  The 
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mere  fact  of  a  serious  Desert  Shield-like  deploy¬ 
ment  of  ground  troops  along  the  Albanian  and 
Macedonian  borders  would  have  made  the 
enemy  more  easily  targetable  by  airpower.  It 
might  also  have  lessened  or  deterred  ethnic 
cleansing.  In  both  cases,  moreover,  it  could  have 
enabled  a  quicker  end  to  the  war. 

Even  had  Milosevic  remained  unyielding  to 
the  point  where  an  opposed  ground-force  entry 
became  unavoidable,  continued  air  preparation  of 
the  battlefield  might  have  prevented  the  residual 
enemy  strength  from  significantly  challenging 
land  forces.  Impending  weather  improvements 
and  further  air  dominance  would  have  enabled 
more  effective  air  performance  against  targets,  es¬ 
pecially  had  KLA  forces  maintained  enough  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  Serbs  to  bunch  up  and  move. 

The  problems  created  by  ruling  out  a  ground 
option  suggest  an  important  corrective  to  the  ar¬ 
gument  over  airpower  versus  boots  on  the 
ground.  Although  Allied  Force  reconfirmed  that 
friendly  ground  forces  need  no  longer  be  inex¬ 
orably  committed  to  combat  early,  it  also  recon¬ 
firmed  that  airpower  often  cannot  perform  to  its 
potential  without  a  credible  ground  component 
in  the  campaign  strategy.  Airpower  alone  was  not 
well  suited  to  defeating  Yugoslav  forces  in  the 
field.  Once  the  returns  were  in,  it  was  clear  that 
few  kills  were  accomplished  against  dispersed  and 
hidden  units.  Moreover,  airpower  was  unable  to 
protect  the  Kosovar  Albanians  from  Serb  terror 
tactics,  a  problem  exacerbated  by  the  stringent 
rules  of  engagement  aimed  at  minimizing  collat¬ 
eral  damage  and  avoiding  any  NATO  loss  of  life. 
As  General  Merrill  McPeak,  the  former  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force  elaborated,  "In  a  major 
blunder,  the  use  of  ground  troops  was  ruled  out 
from  the  beginning.  I  know  of  no  airman — not  a 
single  one — who  welcomed  this  development. 
Nobody  said,  'Hey,  finally,  our  own  private  war. 
Just  what  we've  always  wanted!'  It  certainly 
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would  have  been  smarter  to  retain  all  the  op¬ 
tions.  . . .  Signaling  to  Belgrade  our  extreme  reluc¬ 
tance  to  fight  on  the  ground  made  it  much  less 
likely  that  the  bombing  would  succeed,  exploring 
the  limits  of  airpower  as  a  military  and  diplo¬ 
matic  instrument."2 


Good  Luck  and  Bad  Weather 

As  for  what  should  be  learned  from  Allied 
Force,  the  head  of  the  U.S.  military  contribution, 
Admiral  James  Ellis,  made  a  good  start  in  his 

after-action  briefing 

the  commander  of  JTF  Noble  Anvil 


charged  that  NATO  leaders  "called 
this  one  absolutely  wrong" 


to  Pentagon  and  Al¬ 
lied  officials,  declar¬ 
ing  that  luck  played 
the  chief  role.  The 
commander  of  JTF 
Noble  Anvil  charged 
that  NATO  leaders  "called  this  one  absolutely 
wrong."  Their  failure  to  anticipate  what  might 
occur  once  their  initial  strategy  of  hope  did  not 
succeed  caused  most  of  the  untoward  conse¬ 
quences,  including  the  hasty  activation  of  a  joint 


task  force,  a  race  to  find  suitable  targets,  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  coherent  campaign  planning,  and  lost 
opportunities  resulting  from  not  adequately  con¬ 
sidering  the  unexpected.  Ellis  concluded  that  the 
imperatives  of  consensus  politics  made  for  an  "in¬ 
cremental  war"  rather  than  "decisive  operations," 
that  excessive  concern  over  collateral  damage  cre¬ 
ated  "sanctuaries  and  opportunities  for  the  adver¬ 
sary — which  were  successfully  exploited,"  and 
that  the  lack  of  a  credible  ground  threat  "proba¬ 
bly  prolonged  the  air  campaign."3  It  was  only  be¬ 
cause  Milosevic  made  a  blunder  no  less  towering 
than  ruling  out  a  ground  option  that  the  war  had 
a  largely  positive  outcome. 

The  Kosovo  experience  further  suggested 
needed  changes  in  both  investment  strategy  and 
campaign  planning.  The  combination  of  mar¬ 
ginal  weather  and  the  unprecedented  stress 
placed  on  avoiding  collateral  damage  made  for 
numerous  delays  between  March  24  and  mid- 
May,  when  entire  air  tasking  orders  had  to  be 
canceled  and  only  cruise  missiles  and  B-2s,  with 
their  through-the-weather  capability,  could  be 
used.  That  spoke  powerfully  for  broadening  the 
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ability  of  other  aircraft  to  deliver  accurate  muni¬ 
tions  irrespective  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  for  en¬ 
suring  adequate  stocks.  The  extended  bad 
weather  underscored  the  limitations  of  laser- 
guided  bombs  and  confirmed  the  value  of  global 
positioning  system-guided  weapons. 

The  munitions  generally  performed  as  adver¬ 
tised.  Results,  however,  confirmed  the  need  for  a 
larger  inventory  of  precision-guided  munitions 
(especially  those  capable  of  all-weather  target  at¬ 
tack),  as  well  as  greater  accuracy  and  more  stand¬ 
off  attack  capability.  At  the  same  time,  they  indi¬ 
cated  a  continued  operational  utility  for  both 
unguided  general-purpose  bombs  and  cluster  mu¬ 
nitions  for  engaging  soft  military  area  targets  de¬ 
ployed  in  the  open.  Other  areas  for  improvement 
included  interoperability  across  platforms,  more 
multispectral  sensors,  higher-gain  optical  sensors 
for  unmanned  aerial  vehicles,  more  data  link  in¬ 
teroperability,  a  wider  range  of  bomb  sizes,  and 
weapons  capable  of  conducting  auto-bomb  dam¬ 
age  assessment.  Still  other  force  capability  needs 
included  better  means  for  locating  moving  tar¬ 
gets,  better  discrimination  of  real  targets  from  de¬ 
coys,  and  a  way  of  engaging  those  targets  with 
smart  submunitions  rather  than  costly  precision- 
guided  munitions  and  cruise  missiles. 

Viewed  in  hindsight,  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  Allied  Force  was  not  that  it  defeated 
Milosevic,  but  that  airpower  prevailed  despite  a 
risk-averse  U.S.  leadership  and  an  Alliance  often 


held  together  only  with  paralyzing  drag.  Although 
airpower  can  be  surgically  precise,  it  is  in  the  final 
analysis  a  blunt  instrument  designed  to  break 
things  and  kill  people  in  pursuit  of  clear  and  mili¬ 
tarily  achievable  objectives.  Indeed,  air  war  profes¬ 
sionals  have  insisted  since  the  Vietnam  War  that  if 
all  one  wishes  to  do  is  send  a  message,  use  West¬ 
ern  Union. 

To  admit  that  gradualism  of  the  Allied  Force 
sort  may  be  the  wave  of  the  future  for  U.S.  in¬ 
volvement  in  coalition  warfare  is  hardly  to  accept 
that  it  is  thus  justifiable  from  a  military  stand¬ 
point.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  incrementalism  of 
the  air  war  for  Kosovo  involved  a  potential  price 
beyond  the  loss  of  valuable  aircraft,  munitions, 
and  other  expendables  for  questionable  gain  right 
up  to  the  end.  It  risked  frittering  away  the  hard- 
earned  reputation  for  effectiveness  that  U.S.  air¬ 
power  had  finally  earned  in  Desert  Storm  after 
more  than  three  years  of  unqualified  misuse  over 
North  Vietnam  a  generation  earlier. 

U.S.  airpower  as  it  has  evolved  since  the 
mid-1980s  can  do  remarkable  things  when  em¬ 
ployed  with  determination  in  support  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  whose  intent  is  not  in  doubt.  Yet  to  con¬ 
jure  up  the  specter  of  air  strikes,  conducted  by 
NATO  or  otherwise,  for  the  appearance  of  doing 
something  without  initially  weighing  intended 
targets  or  consequences,  risks  getting  bogged 
down  in  an  operation  with  no  plausible  theory 
of  success.  After  years  of  false  promises  by  its 
most  outspoken  prophets,  airpower  has  become 
a  vital  instrument  of  force  employment  in  joint 
warfare.  Even  in  the  best  of  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  airpower  can  never  be  more  effective  than 
the  strategy  it  supports.  JPQ 
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During  my  tenure  as  Chairman,  I  intend  to  use  these  pages  in  each  issue  of  JFQ  to  explain 
my  vision,  the  actions  we  need  to  take  to  improve  jointness,  and  our  progress  in  preparing 
the  force  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future.  With  that  in  mind,  I  want  to  begin  by  ad¬ 
dressing  my  priorities:  winning  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  enhancing  joint  warfighting  ca¬ 
pabilities,  and  transforming  the  Armed  Forces.  Achieving  these  goals  demands  that  we  chal¬ 
lenge  and  redefine  the  intellectual  foundations  of  existing  operational  concepts. . . . 

Transformation  is  often  seen  in  terms  of  technological  change.  Intellectual  change  is 
necessary  as  well.  Without  intellectual  adaptation,  we  simply  apply  new  technologies  to  old 
ideas.  Transformation  must  therefore  extend  beyond  new  weapon  systems  and  materiel  to 
doctrine,  organization,  training,  education,  leadership,  personnel,  and  facilities.  This  is  no 
simple  task  in  an  organization  as  large  as  the  Armed  Forces  but  such  cultural  change  will 
enable  us  to  take  best  advantage  of  new  ideas  and  technologies. 

— JFQ,  Issue  29  (Autumn/Winter  2001-02) 
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Strengthening  Security 

at  Home 

By  MICHELE  A.  FLOURNOY 


The  events  of  September  11, 
2001,  pierced  the  sense  of 
invulnerability  that  most 
Americans  had  come  to  ex¬ 
pect.  Although  the  feeling  of  security 
at  home  waxed  and  waned  with  the 
perils  of  the  Cold  War — from  duck- 
and-cover  drills  in  the  1950s  to  detente 
in  the  1970s — an  expectation  of  being 
removed  from  any  direct  threat  of  war 
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became  common  after  the  fall  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  the  sole  superpower, 
the  United  States  pursued  its  interests 
as  a  nation  at  peace.  If  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  warned  that  were  still  threats 
around  the  world,  it  also  reinforced  the 
idea  that  America  would  fight  its  wars 
far  from  home.  As  one  Pentagon  wag 
quipped  in  the  1990s,  the  Armed 
Forces  only  played  away  games. 

In  the  decade  following  Desert 
Storm,  some  defense  analysts  began  to 
focus  on  asymmetric  threats  that  could 
be  directed  at  the  homeland.  At  the 
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same  time  the  Clinton  administration 
initiated  various  actions  to  help  Fed¬ 
eral,  state,  and  local  governments  en¬ 
hance  their  ability  to  defend  against 
and  coordinate  responses  to  attacks  on 
the  United  States.  But  Americans  re¬ 
mained  either  unaware  or  unconvinced 
of  any  threat  even  after  the  attack  on 
the  World  Trade  Center  in  1993. 

In  the  wake  of  the  worst  terrorist 
attack  in  the  history  of  the  Nation, 
homeland  security  has  become  the  top 
priority.  Before  September  2001  there 
was  a  growing  commitment  among 
many  government  officials  to  guard 
against  such  threats  to  the  United 
States.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  ur¬ 
gent  public  demand  and  an  unprece¬ 
dented  political  will  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  enhance  homeland  secu¬ 
rity  as  quickly  as  possible.  Congres¬ 
sional  approval  to  give  the  President 
$40  billion  in  an  emergency  supple¬ 
ment — twice  the  sum  requested — was 
indicative  of  the  new  mood. 

But  a  year  after  this  wake  up  call, 
the  United  States  still  lacks  a  home¬ 
land  security  strategy  to  manage  risk 
and  guide  resource  allocation.  Al¬ 
though  Congress  is  debating  how  to 
organize  for  homeland  security,  no  de¬ 
cisions  have  been  made  on  which 
threats  require  attention,  what  pro¬ 
grams  should  receive  a  priority,  and 
how  resources  must  be  allocated. 
Given  this  policy  vacuum,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  an  integrated,  strategy- 
driven  homeland  security  program. 

Prevention,  Protection, 
Response 

Homeland  security  means  pre¬ 
venting,  deterring,  preempting,  and 
defending  against  attacks  against  the 
United  States,  and  managing  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  any  attack.  Inherent  in 
this  definition  are  three  broad-based 
and  enduring  objectives  that  must  un¬ 
derpin  a  new  national  strategy.  The 
first  is  preventing  attacks.  This  is  cen¬ 
tral  to  the  open,  democratic,  market- 
based  American  way  of  life.  Preven¬ 
tion  involves  countering  threats 
before  they  become  manifest  as  far 
from  the  Nation's  borders  as  possible. 
This  can  range  from  efforts  mounted 
with  allies  to  roll  up  terrorist  networks 
or  denying  access  to  weapons  of  mass 


destruction  to  immediate  actions  in¬ 
side  the  United  States  to  prevent  ter¬ 
rorists  from  renting  crop-dusters.  Pre¬ 
vention  is  proactive,  requiring 
offensive  action  to  destroy  or  neutral¬ 
ize  threats  before  an  attack  occurs.  It 
involves  "shaping  the  security  envi¬ 
ronment  to  avoid  or  retard  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  threats  to  the  United  States," 
which  can  only  be  achieved  by  action 
abroad.1  In  this  regard,  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  Defense,  allies,  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  overseas 
play  a  significant  role.  In  the  final 


analysis,  the  major  element  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  detecting  threats  in  advance, 
with  enough  specificity  and  warning 
to  take  preventive  action. 

To  deflect  attacks,  decisionmakers 
must  anticipate  the  kinds  of  attacks 
that  might  occur  and  details  on  their 
nature,  location,  and  timing.  This  re¬ 
quires  good  intelligence  collection  and 
analysis  and,  in  most  cases,  substantial 
sharing  of  information  across  national 
and  agency  lines. 

Because  not  every  threat  can  be 
prevented,  the  goal  must  be  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  likelihood  that  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  types  of  attack  could  be  mounted 
successfully.  As  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  said,  "Our  victory  will  come  with 
Americans  living  their  lives  day  by  day, 
going  to  work,  raising  their  children, 
and  building  their  dreams  as  they  al¬ 
ways  have — a  free  and  great  people."2 
The  fact  that  Federal  law  enforcement 
and  intelligence  agencies  have  averted 
such  attacks  in  the  past  by  acting  rap¬ 
idly  on  specific  indications  is  proof 
that  a  degree  of  prevention  is  possible. 

The  second  objective  of  homeland 
security  is  enhancing  the  capability  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  itself 
against  attack.  This  includes  strength¬ 
ening  defenses  against  a  range  of 
threats  that  might  come  from  a  variety 
of  directions  against  any  number  of 
targets. 


Essential  to  the  protection  of 
American  citizens  is  a  capability  to  de¬ 
feat  or  neutralize  enemy  action  once 
an  attack  is  launched.  A  range  of  capa¬ 
bilities  that  includes  domestic  law  en¬ 
forcement,  intelligence,  military,  and 
public  health  organizations  will  be 
needed  to  mount  effective  barriers  to 
such  attacks  whether  they  involve  im¬ 
mediate  responsive  defense  against  ei¬ 
ther  aircraft  or  missiles,  a  rapidly  insti¬ 
gated  search  to  find  and  foil  a  terrorist 
cell,  or  day-to-day  security  measures  to 
patrol  borders  and  protect  critical  in¬ 
frastructure.  This  as¬ 
pect  of  homeland  se¬ 
curity  is  particularly 
complex  because  of 
the  variety  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  threats, 
the  increasing  sophis¬ 
tication  of  known  terrorists,  and  the 
ability  of  subversive  elements  to  adapt 
their  mode  of  operations  to  new  coun¬ 
termeasures  and  exploit  weaknesses  in 
existing  protective  systems. 

Efforts  must  focus  not  only  on  en¬ 
suring  that  terrorists  can  never  again 
hijack  airliners  and  fly  them  into  sky¬ 
scrapers.  The  United  States  must  guard 
against  planes,  missiles,  vehicles,  ships, 
chemical  or  biological  agents,  nuclear 
materials  in  urban  areas,  and  cyber  and 
physical  attacks  on  critical  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  Both  lethal  and  non-lethal  dis¬ 
ruptive  threats  demonstrate  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  problem  and  range  of 
participants  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors  who  should  be  involved  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  homeland.  This  diversity 
highlights  the  need  to  prioritize.  The 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  give 
equal  weight  to  defending  against 
every  conceivable  threat  scenario. 

The  third  objective  is  improving 
the  ability  to  manage  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  attack.  First,  there  must 
be  a  forceful  capability  to  guarantee 
public  safety;  continuity  of  govern¬ 
ment;  command,  control,  and  commu¬ 
nications;  and  essential  services.  Effec¬ 
tive  consequence  management  is 
central  to  maintaining  public  confi¬ 
dence  and  reducing  the  impacts  of  ter¬ 
rorism.  As  seen  on  September  11,  first 
responders  such  as  firefighters,  police, 
and  emergency  rescue  teams  are  often 
the  most  critical  elements  of  conse¬ 
quence  management.  They  should 


decisionmakers  must  anticipate  the  kinds 
of  attacks  that  might  occur  and  details 
on  their  nature,  location,  and  timing 
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have  the  assets  and  training  to  coordi¬ 
nate  their  activities  under  extraordi¬ 
nary  conditions,  such  as  the  use  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  be 
able  to  minimize  disruption  and  re¬ 
store  the  infrastructure  rapidly  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  any  attack. 
This  might  involve  restoring  telecom¬ 
munications  service,  repairing  energy 
production  and  distribution  systems, 
or  providing  alternative  means  and 
routes  of  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation.  Hardening  potential  targets, 
developing  contingency  plans,  and 
building  a  degree  of  redundancy  into 
key  systems  will  be  critical  to  rapid 
restoration. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  quickly  stabilize 
financial  markets  and  manage  eco¬ 
nomic  consequences  of  an  attack.  This 
should  involve  agencies  such  as  the 
Treasury  Department  and  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System  working  in  partnership 
with  the  private  sector. 

Fourth,  Federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies  as  well  as  nongovernmental 
organizations  must  provide  immediate 
assistance  to  attack  victims  and  af¬ 
fected  communities.  Central  to  protec¬ 
tion  and  response  are  advanced  plan¬ 
ning,  exercises,  and  simulations  that 


identify  problems  and  coordinate  ef¬ 
forts  among  government  and  private 
sector  representatives. 

The  Long  Pole  in  the  Tent 

Intelligence  is  indispensable  in 
the  global  war  on  terrorism.  However, 
given  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  quality  of  intelli¬ 
gence  on  organizations  like  al  Qaeda 
will  notably  improve  without  institu¬ 
tional  changes  and  a  sustained  effort 
by  the  intelligence  community.  As  a 
flat  organization  composed  of  small 
cells  of  individuals  in  more  than  sixty 
countries,  al  Qaeda  has  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  employ  a  range  of  com¬ 
munications,  from  low-tech  means 
such  as  face-to-face  meetings  to  high- 
tech  devices  such  as  encryption.  When 
communications  have  been  inter¬ 
cepted,  it  has  been  agile  in  changing 
its  modus  operandi. 

Terrorist  organizations  do  not  rely 
on  the  kind  of  assets  that  make  other 
intelligence  targets  such  as  govern¬ 
ments  easier  to  penetrate.  Thus  na¬ 
tional  technical  means  of  collection — 
satellites,  electronic  eavesdropping, 


and  surveillance  aircraft — are  less  effec¬ 
tive.  Moreover,  extremism  not  only 
motivates  recruits  and  cements  other¬ 
wise  loose  networks,  but  makes  them 
almost  impossible  for  Western  agents 
to  infiltrate.  Because  of  their  strong 
ideological  convictions,  members  of 
these  groups  are  unlikely  to  defect 
even  if  offered  incentives.  Given  these 
factors,  the  campaign  against  terrorism 
may  pose  the  biggest  intelligence  chal¬ 
lenge  since  the  Cold  War. 

Homeland  security  presents  a  set 
of  requirements  that  call  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  types  of  attack  that 
various  terrorist  organizations  are  able 
to  launch.  If  indicators  suggest  that  an 
attack  is  imminent,  authorities  need 
specific  warning  on  its  location  and 
type  to  enhance  law  enforcement,  se¬ 
curity,  and  consequence  management. 
Such  insight  is  unlikely  to  emerge 
without  a  synthesis  of  relevant  infor¬ 
mation  across  bureaucratic  lines  into  a 
coherent,  timely  picture. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  to 
homeland  security  is  enhancing  situa¬ 
tional  awareness — the  ability  to  know 
what  terrorists  are  doing  inside  na¬ 
tional  borders — without  becoming  a 
police  state.  Consider  the  fact  that  per¬ 
petrators  of  the  September  11  attacks 
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lived,  prepared,  and  hid  in  America  for 
several  years  but  went  undetected.  This 
lapse  occurred  because  the  intelligence 
community  did  not  collect  and  evalu¬ 
ate  the  right  information.  There  is  a 
need  to  redesign  collection  and  analy¬ 
sis  strategies  within  the  intelligence 
and  law  enforcement  communities. 

In  addition,  relevant  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation  were  available  in  various 
agency  files  but  remained  needles  in  a 
proverbial  haystack  of  intelligence 
data.  This  points  to  the  need  for  new 
technologies  to  organize,  store,  and  re¬ 
trieve  data  already  collected.  Another 


concern  is  that  agencies  may  have 
identified  key  elements  of  information 
yet  failed  to  correlate  them  to  present 
the  larger  picture.  This  argues  for  bet¬ 
ter  data  sharing  across  agency  lines. 
But  such  efforts  raise  the  specter  of  in¬ 
telligence  activities  within  U.S.  bor¬ 
ders,  which  has  long  been  seen  as  a 
threat  to  civil  liberties. 

The  campaign  against  terrorists  re¬ 
quires  coming  to  terms  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  basic  rights.  Creating  situational 
awareness  will  call  for  new  methods  of 
lawful  surveillance  of  both  citizens  and 
foreigners  living  in  America,  while  es¬ 
tablishing  adequate  oversight  mecha¬ 
nisms  to  ensure  that  they  are  not  mis¬ 
used.  In  short,  a  better  job  should  be 
done  to  track  and  find  terrorists  on 
American  soil  while  protecting  our  fun¬ 
damental  liberties. 

Since  better  intelligence  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
United  States  act  quickly  and  pru¬ 
dently  to  address  the  most  serious 
problems  in  the  counterterrorism  cam¬ 
paign.  For  a  start,  the  President  should 
require  an  interagency  assessment  to 
identify  shortfalls  in  intelligence  pol¬ 
icy,  capabilities,  practices,  and  re¬ 
sources  that  could  hamper  effective¬ 
ness.  Based  on  a  comprehensive 
assessment,  the  administration  must 
develop  a  multi-year  action  plan. 

Second,  the  President  should  as¬ 
sign  a  high  priority  to  strengthening 
bilateral  intelligence-sharing  and  coop¬ 
eration  with  countries  that  have  the 


most  to  offer  on  the  terrorist  organiza¬ 
tions  of  greatest  concern.  After  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  such  arrangements  are 
defining  political  issues  in  relations 
with  many  nations.  A  central  diplo¬ 
matic  goal  must  be  to  broaden  and 
deepen  these  arrangements  as  a  corner¬ 
stone  of  bilateral  relations  with  key 
countries.  This  should  include  contin¬ 
uing  to  seek  greater  cooperation  in  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  financial  transactions 
of  terrorist  organizations. 

Third,  Congress  should  increase 
resources  devoted  to  the  intelligence 
community  in  general  and  the  global 
war  on  terrorism  in  par¬ 
ticular.  This  will  be  es¬ 
sential  in  addressing 
critical  shortfalls  in 
areas  such  as  human  in¬ 
telligence,  covert  opera¬ 
tions,  analysts,  linguists,  area  special¬ 
ization,  and  the  integration  of  new 
technologies,  especially  with  regard  to 
information  management. 

Fourth,  the  guidelines  and  proc¬ 
esses  for  intelligence  sharing  must  be 
overhauled  to  enable  rapid,  effective 
fusion  and  ensure  situational  aware¬ 
ness.  This  must  occur  not  only  on  the 
national  level  but  also  among  Federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies.  American 
lives  are  on  the  line,  and  there  is  no 
excuse  for  bureaucratic  infighting  that 
compromises  the  ability  to  exploit 
available  intelligence. 

Such  initiatives  will  require  a  shift 
from  a  case  file  approach  of  domestic 
law  enforcement  to  more  fundamental 
and  proactive  data  analysis.  It  will  also 
demand  substantial  investment  in  data 
correlation  and  analysis  capabilities,  as 
well  as  sharing  data  across  bureaucratic 
lines.  Improving  the  ability  to  correlate 
data  will  mean  reevaluating  rules  that 
govern  collecting  intelligence  on  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  and  others  living  in  this 
country.  Specifically,  the  United  States 
must  organize  combined-agency  inves¬ 
tigation  centers  supervised  by  officials 
who  are  named  by  the  court  author¬ 
ized  under  the  Federal  Intelligence  Sur¬ 
veillance  Act.  These  officials  would  be 
real-time  privacy  ombudsmen  to  guard 
against  the  inappropriate  use  of  new 
investigative  techniques. 
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Fifth,  intelligence  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  must  conduct 
more  red  team  assessments  to  better 
anticipate  what  types  of  attack  terror¬ 
ists  might  contemplate  and  how  to  re¬ 
spond.  Though  imperfect,  such  efforts 
can  expose  gaps  in  thinking  and  short¬ 
comings  in  preparation. 

Finally,  the  intelligence  commu¬ 
nity  cannot  be  expected  to  solve  every 
problem  on  its  own.  It  must  pursue 
public-private  partnerships  to  engage 
the  best  expertise  to  surmount  techno¬ 
logical  hurdles.  Particular  investment 
must  be  made  in  new  technologies  to 
store  and  retrieve  information.  In  the 
wake  of  September  11,  it  should  not  be 
hard  to  find  private  sector  partners. 
More  broadly  stated,  the  intelligence 
community  should  seek  to  leverage  the 
diversity  and  openness  of  America,  en¬ 
gaging  experts  and  linguists  outside 
the  Government  through  outreach  and 
outsourcing. 

The  intelligence  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  communities  are  recognized  as 
crucial  and  in  need  of  resources  and  re¬ 
form.  Nothing  will  be  more  important 
to  fighting  terrorism  and  homeland  se¬ 
curity  than  meaningfully  improving 
the  capabilities  and  performance  of 
these  two  communities. 

Preparing  for  the  Worst 

As  the  United  States  develops  a 
strategy  for  homeland  security,  it 
should  pay  attention  to  the  greatest 
threats  to  its  way  of  life:  bioterrorism 
and  attacks  on  critical  infrastructure. 

While  chemical  agents  could  pro¬ 
duce  hundreds  of  thousands  of  casual¬ 
ties,  an  attack  using  biological 
pathogens  could  cause  millions.  It  is 
well  established  that  al  Qaeda  has 
sought  biological  means  of  attack  and 
has  contacts  with  states  that  have  bio¬ 
logical  weapons  programs.  The  an¬ 
thrax  attacks  after  September  1 1  ended 
the  debate  about  whether  or  not  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  small  group  can  obtain  and 
use  biological  agents. 

The  good  news  is  that  biological 
pathogens  are  generally  difficult  to 
weaponize;  it  is  hard  to  produce  them 
in  large  quantities  and  format  their 
dispersal  to  cause  mass  casualties.  The 
bad  news  is  that  dedicated  terrorists 
would  need  only  a  small  quantity  of  a 
highly  contagious  pathogen  such  as 
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smallpox  to  create  a  mass-casualty 
event.  Every  infected  person  would  be 
a  walking  biological  weapon.  This  dan¬ 
ger  is  magnified  in  a  mobile  society. 
Local  bio-attacks  could  turn  into  a  na¬ 
tional  crisis  that  could  be  crippling. 
The  Nation  must  therefore  give  highest 
priority  to  keeping  pathogens  out  of 
the  hands  of  terrorists  and  enhancing 
its  ability  to  deal  with  such  attacks. 

Security  measures  at  U.S.  and  for¬ 
eign  facilities  have  not  been  adequate 
to  prohibit  theft  of  dangerous 
pathogens.  Samples  of  some  pathogens 
such  as  smallpox  are  kept  under  tight 
control  in  America,  whereas  others  like 
anthrax  are  stored  in  labs  under  mini¬ 
mal  security.  Across  the  former  Soviet 


Union,  literally  tons  of  biological 
weapons  agents  are  housed  in  nonse- 
cure  facilities. 

In  addition,  we  are  ill-prepared  to 
manage  the  aftermath  of  a  large-scale 
bioterrorism  attack.  The  United  States 
has  neither  sufficient  stockpiles  of  vac¬ 
cines  and  antibiotics  nor  means  to  rap¬ 
idly  distribute  them.  It  also  lacks  ade¬ 
quate  cadres  of  first  responders  trained 
and  equipped  to  deal  with  such  a  cri¬ 
sis.  The  Government  also  needs  man¬ 
agement  strategies,  plans,  and  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  Senior  leaders  simply 
would  not  get  the  intelligence  and  ex¬ 
pert  advice  required  to  make  informed 
decisions.  Federal  and  state  officials 
could  find  themselves  in  the  untenable 
position  of  using  force  to  constrain  the 
movement  of  citizens  absent  a  viable 
means  to  contain  a  crisis.  This  may  en¬ 
danger  civil  liberties  and  also  test  deci¬ 
sionmakers.  Indeed,  the  less  adequate 
the  response  to  bioterrorism,  the 
greater  both  the  likely  panic  and  the 
threat  to  basic  freedom. 

Working  with  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  state  and  local  government 
officials,  the  President  should  under¬ 
take  a  public-private  initiative  to  en¬ 
hance  national  capabilities.  This  effort 
must  focus  on  the  public  health  sys¬ 
tem  to  limit  the  catastrophic  potential 
of  bioterrorism. 


Substantial  investments  are 
needed  to  strengthen  public  health  ex¬ 
pertise,  infrastructure,  and  early  warn¬ 
ing  systems.  New  approaches  must  be 
developed  to  deal  with  the  diseases 
that  might  be  used  as  weapons  of  ter¬ 
ror,  especially  stockpiling  vaccines  and 
antibiotics,  strengthening  national  and 
regional  distribution,  and  researching 
and  developing  other  means  of  facili¬ 
tating  rapid  disease  control  such  as  eas¬ 
ily  deployable  diagnostic  tools  using 
new  biotechnologies.  Administration 
and  congressional  action  to  create  a 
stockpile  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
doses  of  smallpox  vaccines  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  safeguard  against 
other  pathogens.  Par¬ 
ticularly  important 
will  be  developing  an 
appropriate  regulatory 
process  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  vaccines  and 
antibiotics  as  well  as  providing  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  industries  with  in¬ 
centives  such  as  liability  protection  to 
rise  to  this  national  challenge. 

This  initiative  must  also  include 
the  development  and  implementation 
of  a  robust  security  protocol  to  protect 
laboratories  that  store  pathogens 
which  could  be  used  in  terrorist  at¬ 
tacks;  an  extensive  program  of  analy¬ 
sis,  simulations,  and  exercises  to  im¬ 
prove  knowledge  of  such  threats  and 
identify  and  prioritize  shortfalls;  devel¬ 
opment  of  detailed  plans  and  decision¬ 
making  protocols,  including  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  jurisdictional  issues  between 
Federal  and  state  entities;  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  information  systems  on  all 
levels  to  better  manage  such  events. 

In  addition,  the  United  States 
must  deal  with  the  legacy  of  biological 
weapons  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
through  cooperative  threat  reduction 
programs.  This  effort  should  reinvigo¬ 
rate  and  reorient  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  new  bioterrorism  threats.  Only 
in  preparing  for  the  worst  case  can  the 
potential  consequences  be  limited. 

The  security  of  critical  infrastruc¬ 
ture — physical  assets  and  cyber-based 
systems  essential  to  the  minimal  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  economy  and  bureau¬ 
cracy — is  another  urgent  challenge  in 
addressing  the  risks  and  consequences 


an  active,  sustained  partnership  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors  will  be 
essential  in  the  case  of  bio-defense 


of  terrorism.  Widespread  disruption  and 
panic  would  quickly  ensue  if  an  aircraft 
breached  the  containment  structure  of 
a  nuclear  power  plant,  a  major  urban 
power  plant  was  shut  down,  or  the 
computer  system  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  was  sabotaged. 

Between  80  and  90  percent  of  crit¬ 
ical  infrastructure  is  either  owned  or 
operated  by  private  firms.  It  includes 
telecommunications,  electrical  power 
systems,  gas  and  oil  distribution,  bank¬ 
ing  and  financial  institutions,  trans¬ 
portation,  water  resources,  and  emer¬ 
gency  services.  In  the  new  age  of 
information  technology  much  critical 
infrastructure  has  become  automated, 
bringing  efficiencies  but  also  vulnera¬ 
bilities,  including  susceptibility  to 
cyber  attack.  An  active,  sustained  part¬ 
nership  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors  will  be  essential  in  the  case  of 
bio-defense. 

Significant  progress  has  been 
made,  including  the  organization  of 
Information  Sharing  and  Analysis  Cen¬ 
ters  by  the  Government  in  partnership 
with  the  private  sector  for  addressing 
electronic  threats,  vulnerabilities,  inci¬ 
dents,  and  solutions.  But  to  date  such 
efforts  have  largely  focused  on  cyber- 
based  rather  than  physical  threats. 
Given  that  terrorist  groups  like  al 
Qaeda  have  displayed  interest  in  in¬ 
flicting  highly  visible  mass-casualty 
events,  cyber  strikes  may  not  be  a  pre¬ 
ferred  mode  of  attack.  The  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration  should  focus  on  physical 
vulnerabilities  and  threats  in  various 
sectors  in  its  efforts  to  improve  critical 
infrastructure  protection. 

The  United  States  needs  not  only 
new  threat  and  vulnerability  assess¬ 
ments,  but  also  a  clear  delineation  of 
various  responsibilities  and  authorities 
for  the  security  of  critical  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  For  example,  who  is  responsible 
for  security  at  over  100  nuclear  power 
plants?  The  utility  companies  who  op¬ 
erate  the  plants,  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  or  the  National  Guard  under 
state  control?  These  issues  must  be 
clarified  through  consultations  be¬ 
tween  Federal,  state,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  industry.  Private  firms  will 
have  a  particularly  important  role, 
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ranging  from  designing  new  facilities 
to  better  withstand  attack,  to  enhanc¬ 
ing  physical  security  systems  at  exist¬ 
ing  facilities,  to  bringing  relevant  tech¬ 
nologies  and  products  to  market. 

Towards  Homeland  Security 

Congress  is  scrutinizing  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  department  of  homeland 
security,  but  regardless  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  that  emerges,  the  chal¬ 
lenges  outlined  above  require  that  the 
Nation  take  five  interrelated  steps. 
First,  it  must  conduct  a  thorough  inter¬ 
agency  assessment  of  possible  dangers 
to  the  homeland,  considering  different 
kinds  of  threats  and  their  conse¬ 
quences.  Second,  based  on  that  assess¬ 
ment,  it  must  develop  a  national  strat¬ 
egy  that  articulates  priorities  for 
resource  allocation — essentially  where 
to  place  the  emphasis  and  how  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  manage  a  degree  of  risk.  Third, 
it  must  create  an  interagency  program 
review  and  budget  process  to  integrate 
and  prioritize  homeland  security  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  national  level.  Fourth,  it 
must  establish  a  program  to  simulate 
and  train  decisionmakers.  Finally,  it 
must  develop  operational  concepts  to 


enhance  homeland  security.  Only 
these  steps  can  enhance  national  secu¬ 
rity  at  an  acceptable  cost. 

Interagency  threat  assessment  The 
first  step  is  tasking  the  Homeland  Secu¬ 
rity  Advisor  to  lead  a  comprehensive 
interagency  assessment  of  current  and 
future  threats.  The  objective  would  be 
to  develop  a  framework  for  under¬ 
standing  potential  threats  and  estab¬ 
lishing  short-,  mid-,  and  longer-term 
goals.  Participants  should  include  the 
intelligence  agencies;  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation;  Departments  of  Defense, 
Treasury,  Transportation,  Commerce, 
and  Health  and  Human  Services;  and 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  draw 
on  open  as  well  as  internal  informa¬ 
tion  sources. 

To  make  the  appraisal  a  living 
process  rather  than  a  one-time  exer¬ 
cise,  the  President  should  establish  a 
new  terrorism  assessment  unit  in  the 
Office  of  Homeland  Security  designed 
to  think  like  terrorists  and  study  ways 
security  could  be  breached.  This  must 
not  be  an  unbounded  exercise  of 
human  imagination,  but  rather  a  disci¬ 


plined  review  of  terrorist  doctrine  and 
techniques,  intelligence  assessments, 
and  goals  and  effects  sought  by  terror¬ 
ist  groups.  The  unit  should  draw  on  re¬ 
search  as  well  as  unconventional 
sources.  Its  aim  must  be  to  shape  the 
strategy  and  programs  of  departments 
and  agencies  that  share  the  homeland 
security  mission. 

National  risk  management  strategy. 
Next,  the  President  should  task  the 
Homeland  Security  Advisor  to  conduct 
an  interagency  review  to  define  and 
prioritize  objectives,  articulate  a  strat¬ 
egy  to  meet  those  objectives,  and  de¬ 
velop  a  concept  of  operations  that  as¬ 
signs  responsibilities  to  specific 
agencies  and  actors  for  executing  the 
strategy.  While  this  is  the  charter  of 
the  Homeland  Security  Advisor,  and 
there  has  been  much  talk  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  national  strategy,  no  rigorous  in¬ 
teragency  process  appears  to  be  under¬ 
way.  This  planning  process  must  build 
on  the  threat  assessment  described 
above  and  include  an  assessment  of  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  deal  with  priority  threats. 
The  objective  should  be  to  provide  pol¬ 
icy  guidance  and  prioritize  shortfalls  in 
national  capabilities. 

Informed  by  a  strategy  review,  the 
Homeland  Security  Advisor  should  de¬ 
velop  a  multi-year  interagency  action 
plan.  The  plan  must  specify  short-term 
actions  to  be  taken  on  a  priority  basis, 
long-term  investments  to  enhance  crit¬ 
ical  capabilities,  and  a  clear  division  of 
labor,  including  lead  agency  responsi¬ 
bility  for  specific  areas  and  actions. 
This  plan  should  be  issued  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  guide  resource  allocation.  It 
must  be  a  living  document  that  is  an¬ 
nually  revised.  The  development 
process  must  include  input  from  all 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  home¬ 
land  security,  as  well  as  consultation 
with  state  and  local  agencies  and  ac¬ 
tors.  Such  an  integrated  action  plan 
will  be  critical  to  getting  the  highest 
returns  on  an  investment  totalling  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

Strategy- driven  program  and  budget 
review  process.  Once  the  plan  is  in  place, 
the  advisor  should  establish  a  rigorous 
program  and  budget  review  process 
which  annually  reviews  activities  and 
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expenditures  of  relevant  agencies  in 
light  of  multi-year  requirements.  The 
review  must  provide  a  mechanism  for 
enforcing  Presidential  priorities.  White 
House  backing  will  be  essential. 

The  Homeland  Security  Advisor 
must  also  fully  integrate  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  and  plans  with  state  and  local 
governments  and  aid  those  authorities 
in  enhancing  homeland  security  capa¬ 
bilities.  Because  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  are  likely  to  be  the  first  to  re¬ 
spond,  they  will  bear  the  lion's  share 
of  responsibility  in  implementing  deci¬ 
sions  made  in  Washington.  They  will 
feel  the  impact  of  any  attack  most 
acutely.  These  constituencies  will  have 
to  be  included  in  decisions  to 
strengthen  security  at  home.  The  same 
situation  is  true  within  the  private  sec¬ 
tor,  particularly  firms  involved  in  oper¬ 
ating  or  securing  critical  infrastructure. 

Rigorous  simulation  and  training. 
The  Office  of  Homeland  Security  must 
institute  gaming  or  simulation  of 
homeland  security  scenarios.  Such  sim¬ 
ulations  can  reveal  discontinuities  in 
plans  for  future  events,  offer  insights 
into  complex  problems  that  can't  be 
learned  from  reports,  establish  opera¬ 
tional  working  relationships  among 
players  in  peacetime  that  are  crucial  for 


communication  in  crises,  help  organi¬ 
zations  to  surmount  turf  battles  by  rec¬ 
ognizing  what  can  be  done  as  well  as 
what  various  organizations  bring  to  the 
table,  and  detect  shortfalls  in  processes 
and  capabilities  that  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed.  Comprehensive  simulation 
and  training  must  include  periodic  ses¬ 
sions  for  the  President  and  cabinet  as 
well  as  subcabinet  and  working-level 
officials  in  key  positions. 

Develop  new  operational  concepts. 
Finally,  the  Office  of  Homeland  Secu¬ 
rity  should  form  an  advanced  concepts 
office  that  can  develop  approaches 
which  bridge  discontinuities  and  ad¬ 
dress  shortfalls  identified  in  simula¬ 
tions  and  training.  It  could  use  current 
research  techniques  to  identify  alterna¬ 
tive  operational  concepts  and  provide 
guidance  on  capabilities  to  meet  prior¬ 
ity  requirements. 

Homeland  security  is  front  and 
center  in  America's  consciousness,  and 
it  is  likely  to  remain  so,  especially  if 
further  attacks  occur.  Unlike  the  Gulf 
War  or  even  the  decades  of  the  Cold 
War,  fighting  terrorism  will  not  have  a 
clear  endpoint.  Rather,  it  will  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  wars  on  crime  and  drugs. 
Since  intractable  problems  can't  be 
eliminated,  victory  becomes  a  matter 
of  reducing  risks  to  an  acceptable  level. 
In  sum,  the  realities  of  homeland  secu¬ 


rity  require  the  Nation  to  think  about 
conflict  in  different  ways  and  over¬ 
come  its  varied  challenges. 

The  Federal  Government  in  part¬ 
nership  with  state  and  local  agencies 
and  the  private  sector  must  enhance 
homeland  security  to  win  the  global 
war  on  terrorism.  This  effort  must  be 
started  by  conducting  a  comprehensive 
threat  assessment  and  developing  a  na¬ 
tional  strategy  and  program  that  out¬ 
lines  clear  priorities  for  investment.  It 
must  adopt  ways  of  doing  business  to 
integrate  policies,  programs,  and  budg¬ 
ets  across  bureaucratic  lines  on  the  na¬ 
tional,  state,  and  local  levels  as  well  as 
the  private  sector.  This  will  require 
both  political  will  and  leadership  on 
the  part  of  elected  officials  and  historic 
levels  of  public  support.  But  meeting 
this  challenge  is  not  an  option;  it  is  im¬ 
perative  for  the  Nation  to  prevail  in 
this  fight  against  terrorism.  JFQ 


NOTES 

1  Michael  Dobbs,  "Homeland  Security: 
New  Challenges  for  an  Old  Responsibility," 
Journal  for  Homeland  Security  (March  2001), 
http://www.homelandsecurity.org/journal/ 
Articles/Dobbs.htm. 

2  Donald  Rumsfeld,  "A  New  Kind  of 
War,"  The  New  York  Times,  September  27, 
2001,  p.  A21. 
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